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DEDICATION 

TO  MY  AMERICAN  HOSTS  AND  HOSTESSES 
IN  NEW  YORK,  IN  WASHINGTON,  IN  BOS- 
TON, IN  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  SWARTHMORE, 
IN  VIRGINIA,  IN  YALE,  IN  GROTON,  IN 
READVILLE  AND  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 
TRAIL 

I  HAVE  debated  long  and  often  what  is  the 
secret  of  American  hospitahty.  What  makes 
it  at  once  so  generous  and  so  gracious,  so 
overwhelming  and  so  delicate,  so  ample  and  yet 
SO  intimate,  so  spacious  and  yet  so  kindly  ?  No 
one  would  ever  think  that  it  was  given  in  expecta- 
tion of  reciproccd  hospitality  on  some  coming 
visit  to  England.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  the 
feeling  commemorated  in  the  Victorian  saying 
that  in  London  Society  people  should  get  "  cutlet 
for  cutlet." 

I  have  no  ground  for  imagining  that  the  hospi- 
tality was  due  to  some  mistake  in  my  personal 
value,  or  to  a  belief  that  I  was  a  much  more 
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distinguished  person  than  I  am,  or  than  people 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  me  at  home.  Even 
in  the  intoxicating  air  of  America  I  reahzed  that 
I  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  "  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach." 

Then,  as  such  things  will,  there  came  to  me  a 
sudden  revelation — a  sudden  solution  of  the 
mystery.  I  realized  that  the  ardour  of  American 
hospitality  comes  from  the  desire  not  to  boast  or 
to  show  off,  or  to  get  that  sinister  satisfaction 
which  meaner  spirits  find  in  surprising  or  over- 
balancing people  by  over-praising  or  over-petting. 
What  I  had  discovered  was  the  possession  by  my 
entertainers  of  that  simple  and  lovable  trait  which 
comes  specially  to  eager,  active  and  unself-con- 
scious  people — the  desire  to  share  their  pleasures 
and  delights  with  others — the  joy  that  children  and 
indeed  all  super-active-minded  people  take  in 
going  halves  with  others  and  especially  with  people 
who  for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  seem  to  be  by 
nature  glad,  or  optimistic,  or  imaginative.  In  an 
impulsive  man  or  woman  "  I  want  to  show  you 
this  "  means  not  "  I  want  to  show  off,"  but  '*  I 
want  to  share." 

I  can  best  set  forth  what  I  mean  by  quoting 
from  a  delightful  poem  by  the  author  of  **  lonica." 
In    **  An    Invocation "    a    modern    Englishman 
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addresses  an  ancient  Greek  and  begs  to  show  him 
the  new  worlds  of  the  mind  and  all  their  glories. 

"  As  when  ancestral  portraits  look  gravely  from  the  walls 
Upon  the  youthful  baron  who  treads  their  echoing  halls. 
And  whilst  he  builds  new  turrets,  the  thrice  ennobled  heir 
Would  gladly  wake  his  grandsire  his  home  and  feast  to  share ; 
So  from  iEgean  laurels  that  hide  thine  ancient  urn 
I  fain  would  call  thee  hither,  my  sweeter  lore  to  learn." 

Here  was  the  position  clear  enough.  I  was  the 
ancestral  portrait.  It  was  I  who  was  being  called 
down  by  the  youthful  baron  to  share  in  his  joys 
and  enthusiasms.  He  was  going  to  exhibit  be- 
fore my  eyes  his  "  new  turrets  " — vast  and  splen- 
did buildings  soaring  heavenwards  above  and 
anchored  to  the  living  rocks  below.  I  was  the 
grandsire  reanimated  to  share  the  home  and  the 
feast.  I  was  to  learn  his  sweeter  lore  and  to  enjoy 
it  with  him.  Indeed,  that  sharing  and  that 
enjoying  made  up  more  than  half  the  joy  to 
him. 

With  the  alteration  of  a  couple  of  words,  the 
last  lines  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  virtuosity, 
scholarship  and  psychology  fit  the  situation: 

"  Or  in  thy  beechen  prison  thou  waitest  for  the  bee  : 
Ah,  leave  that  simple  honey  and  take  thy  food  from  me. 
My  sun  is  stooping  westward.     Entranc6d  dreamer,  haste  ; 
There's  fruitage  in  my  garden  that  I  would  have  thee  taste. 
Now  lift  the  stone  a  moment ;   now,  English  shepherd,  come  ; 
Two  souls  shall  flow  together,  one  clear- voiced  and  one  dumb." 
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We  English  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  a  shyness  which  is  too  often  mistaken  for 
coldness  or  self-suf&ciency.  In  reality  it  is  a  kind 
of  innocent  self-depreciation.  The  ancestral  por- 
trait, when  he  is  called  down,  is  apt  to  be  terrified 
by  the  thought  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  Uve 
up  to  the  tremendous  conception  of  him  formed 
by  his  English-speaking  descendant  and  that  he 
had  better  run  and  hide  before  he  is  found  out. 
"  They  put  much  too  high  a  value  upon  me,  and 
when  I  come  down  from  out  of  my  frame  and  they 
find  I  am  not  half  as  good  a  piece  of  brushwork  as 
they  thought,  they  will  be  deeply  disappointed. 
I  shall  look  an  awful  fraud.  Besides,  and 
apart  from  that,  how  ever  am  I  going  to  pay 
back  these  debts  I  am  incurring  ?  I  may  be 
able  to  give  them  a  good  dinner  and  make 
physically  some  return ;  but  temperamentally 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  it  up  at  their 
level."  / 

Well,  let  the  Englishman  remember  that  the 
true  sharer,  the  man  who  does  not  want  to  enjoy 
alone,  but  to  be  sympathized  with,  felt  with  and 
enjoyed  with,  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  wants 
to  be  imitated.  His  robust  optimism  requires 
no  such  support. 

Once  more,  all  he  wants  is  a  sharer,  not  an 
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adulater.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  will 
turn  him  sour,  and  that  is  anything  which  seems 
to  him  like  superciliousness,  cynicism  or  contempt. 
But  unfortunately  shyness  and  that  self-deprecia- 
tion which  an  Englishman  puts  on  as  a  kind  of 
protective  colouring  is  very  apt  to  look  like  super- 
ciliousness. And  here  one  comes  to  the  one  thing 
necessary  in  the  relations  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  English-speaking  race — a  proper  under- 
standing of  each  other.  If  English  people  gener- 
ally can  only  be  induced  to  learn  the  simple  secret 
which  I  learned,  that  they  are  being  asked  to  share 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  rush  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  new  Continent  unfurled  to 
music  like  some  splendid  banner,  they  will  not 
suffer  from  being  misunderstood,  as,  believe 
me,  they  often  do  suffer,  but  will  have  their 
enjoyment  vastly  increased.  They  will  no  longer 
be  haunted  by  the  idea  that  they  will  crack 
their  voices  if  they  try  to  sing  to  so  lofty  a 
tune. 

Anyway,  I,  in  my  capacity  as  an  ancestor 
called  down  from  a  stiff  and  faded  old  canvas  and  a 
mouldy  frame,  am  not  now  in  the  least  afraid  of 
any  of  my  imperfections  being  found  out.  I  was 
not  invoked  to  see  whether  I  was  a  real  Sir  Joshua, 
Raeburn  or  Romney,  but  just  to  have  a  good  time 
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and  also,  of  course,  to  help  the  new  branches  of 
the  old  stock  to  have  a  better  time  than  they 
could  have  if  there  were  to  be  none  to  share  with 
them  the  glories  of  the  new  home. 

I  suppose  unfriendly  transatlantic  critics — for 
I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that,  because  I 
had  a  good  time  in  America,  there  are  not  plenty 
of  them — will  say  that  I  am  talking  laboured  and 
sophistical  nonsense,  and  that  I  have  either  got 
a  swelled  head  or  else  am  merely  talking  through 
my  hat  and  repaying  your  hospitality  with 
humbug. 

Well,  that  is  a  view  of  the  situation  which  I 
will  not  attempt  to  answer.  I  am  content  to 
leave  it  to  my  hosts,  and  if  they  are  kind  enough 
to  say  that  on  the  whole  I  proved  "  a  good 
sharer,"  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  guests.  Any- 
way, American  hospitality,  mentally  quite  as 
much  as  materially,  in  its  freshness  and  vigour 
suits  me  exactly,  and  I  shall  venture  once  more 
to  use  another  set  of  verses  from  "  lonica,"  though 
I  have  used  them  already  in  speaking  and  writing 
to  an  American  audience.  The  verses  show 
exactly  my  choice  between  the  graded,  guarded 
and  grudging  attitude  of  Mr.  Worldly- Wiseman 
and  of  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  letting  him- 
self  go.      I   have   Httle    use    for   the    inhuman 
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creature  with  the  heart  of  an  iceberg,  the  face  of 
a  statue  and  the  mind  of  a  sphinx  : 

"  The  world  may  like,  for  all  I  care. 
The  gentler  voice,  the  cooler  head. 
That  bows  a  rival  to  despair. 
And  cheaply  compUments  the  dead  ; 

"  That  smiles  at  all  that's  coarse  and  rash. 
Yet  wins  the  trophies  of  the  fight, 
Unscathed,  in  honour's  wreck  and  crash. 
Heartless,  but  always  in  the  right." 

My  way  of  looking  at  men  and  things  is,  I  con- 
fess, totally  and  irrevocably  different. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NATURE  OF  MY  ENDEAVOURS  AND 
THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN 

[7  have  called  these  papers  "  Soundings "  he- 
cause  as  I  wrote  them  I  felt  as  if  I  were  dropping 
the  lead  into  American  shore-waters.] 

THERE  is  nothing  I  less  desire  to  do  than 
to  write  a  book,  or  even  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles,  about  my  recent  and 
delightful  visit  to  the  United  States.  Such 
"  scurry "  performances  have  become  far  too 
common  and  too  dull.  Yet  I  realize  that  I 
cannot  keep  pen  from  paper,  so  stimulating, 
so  exacting  is  the  Columbian  air,  and  so  full  of  a 
fatal  fascination  are  the  problems  involved  in  a 
study  of  the  Republic's  future.  Whither  is  the 
American  Ship  of  State  going  ?  Who  are  to  be 
the  men  and  women  who  will  frame  her  sailing 
orders  ?  Who  will  choose  her  course  ?  Who 
will  form  the  crew }  Who  will  take  charge  and 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 

vessel  ?     Who  will  see  that  she  is  well  equipped, 
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well  staffed,  well  victualled  and  adequately 
insured  ?  In  what  language  will  the  words  of 
command  be  given  ?  Under  what  rules  and 
principles  will  the  Ship  be  navigated  ? 

These  are  questions  of  moment,  not  only  for 
Americans  of  all  origins,  but  for  mankind  in 
general.  Also  they  are  fraught  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion for  those  millions  of  Englishmen  who,  Uke 
me,  love  America  as  an  entity  and  not  merely 
respect  and  admire  certain  Americans.  They 
and  I  are  hardly  less  concerned  for  the  future 
of  the  Republic  than  for  that  of  our  own  native 
land.  Further,  we  believe  that  only  through  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  English-speaking  races 
can  the  World  be  saved.  If  either  America  or 
the  British  Empire  were  to  go  under,  or  if  by  any 
dreadful  chance  we  were  so  mad,  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  duty,  as  to  leave  some  temporary  mis- 
understanding to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
the  Ufe  of  our  epoch  of  civilization  must  be  short 
and  precarious.  We  are  not  merely  the  heirs 
of  all  the  ages.     We  are  their  trustees. 

But  that  being  so — and  who  will  deny  it  who 
speaks  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  ? — the 
characteristics  of  the  American  half  of  the  race 
must  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  speak  our 
noble  tongue  throughout  the  globe  and  not  least 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  nations  who  con- 
stitute the  Imperial  British  Commonwealth. 

Therefore  American  characteristics  are  a  vital 
consideration  and  therefore  I  shall  first  deal  with 
them.  Next,  I  shall  try  to  catalogue  and  discuss 
some  of  the  component  parts  of  the  seething 
cauldron  of  American  public  opinion. 

Though  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  America, 
I  shall  take  a  series  of  soundings,  and  thus  attempt 
to  diagnose  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Union.  Especially  shall  I 
endeavour  to  discuss  the  anxieties  and  discon- 
tents, and  they  are  many,  prevalent  among  the 
best  sections  of  the  American  people. 

I  mean  by  this,  not  the  criticisms  which  are 
often  those  of  ill-informed  foreigners  or  semi- 
foreignerg,  but  of  the  men  of  transatlantic  lineage, 
whom  I  found  anxious  and  discontented.  Among 
these  are  many  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic 
of  Americans.  Though  their  country  seems,  and 
indeed  is,  as  I  believe,  so  safe,  so  full  of  high 
courage,  so  clothed  in  the  magnificent  panoply 
of  material  success,  there  are  signs  deep  down  of 
a  profound  alarm. 

Yet  as  the  newly-arrived  visitor  lands,  the  first 
thoughts  that  arise  in  his  mind  are  almost  inevit- 
ably optimistic.    He  opines  that  the  prayer  in 
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our  Church  service  has  been  answered,  or,  at  any 
rate,  is  sure  to  be  fulfilled.  "  Grant  her  in  health 
and  wealth  long  to  live."  Nothing  of  ill  omen 
seems  capable  of  injuring,  or  even  derogating 
from,  a  welfare  so  august.  The  commonwealth 
seems  fenced  and  guarded  by  the  impregnable 
ramparts  and  banks  of  high  achievement. 

"  These  people,  at  any  rate,  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  and  never  will  have,"  says  the 
traveller  as  he  walks  through  the  stately  spaces 
of  Park  Avenue.  "  They  cannot  but  be  con- 
tented." 

But,  thank  God  !  America  is  not  contented. .  It 
is  not  drowned  in  security.  It  is  not  sunk  in  sodden 
self-complaisance.  If  it  were,  one  must  despair 
of  the  Repubhc.  She  would  be  already  half- 
dead — struck  with  a  palsy  in  her  fortunate  hour, 
called  to  her  account  at  the  zenith  of  her  vain- 
glory. 

Rightly  do  we  speak  of  a  divine  Discontent. 
It  is  the  strongest  of  antiseptics.  It  saves  nations 
alive.  It  is  the  way  of  progress  and  ameUoration. 
It  is  that  which  prevents  and  disarms  the  materi- 
alism that  comes  with  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
wealth.  It  wards  off  disaster  when  men  and 
women  who  have  not  the  art  of  swimming  are 
plimged  up  to  the  chin  in  a  golden  tide  and  reel 
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and  lose  their  foothold  as  the  opulent  waves 
break  over  them. 

Once  more  it  is  these  wholesome  and  caution- 
ary discontents  and  anxieties,  feelings  deeply 
imprinted  in  American  minds,  that  I  want  to 
note  and  discuss  among  other  soundings.  That 
personally  I  do  not  share  them  is  of  little 
moment.  That  they  exist  is  what  counts. 
Therefore  I  offer  no  further  apology. 

I  desire  to  describe  also  the  correctives  that, 
in  my  opinion,  will  prevent  devastating  reactions, 
and  to  show  how  and  where  they  will  perform  their 
part. 

In  a  word,  my  essential  theme  is.  Can  the 
brakes  be  relied  on  to  hold  the  car  if  once  she  gets 
out  of  control  on  a  steep  descent  ? 

Finally,  I  shall  deal  with  certain  great  and 
permanent,  though  as  yet  not  fully  developed, 
forces  for  good  which  will,  I  believe,  in  the  end 
prove  as  potent  as  the  mighty  tides  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

With  these  considerations  come  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  as  "  What  constitutes  a  State  ?  " — 
"  What  makes  a  nation  great  and  keeps  it  so  ?  " — 
"  What  lays  cities  flat  and  ruins  Kingdoms  and 
Commonwealths  ?  " 

What  a  tour  in  the  moralities   and  profundi- 
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ties  !  What  an  adventure  in  the  labyrinths  of 
human  conduct  and  in  the  mind-workings  of 
great  communities  am  I  proposing  for  myself  ! 
What  dread  chimeras  shall  I  encounter  !  Grim 
are  the  Giants  that  lurk  by  the  way,  potent  for 
evil  the  Magicians  and  the  Witches  from  whom 
I  must  wrest  their  secrets  and  from  whom  I  must 
entreat  or  enforce  guidance !  Dark  and  un- 
certain are  the  paths  by  which  I  must  travel  to 
my  goal — ways  haunted  by  cloudy  Demons  and 
dim  Spectral  Shapes  !  Well  may  the  political 
Pilgrim  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a  Pro- 
gress ! 

And  yet,  and  though  it  exposes  me  to  the  accu- 
sation of  a  swollen-headed  optimism,  I  must 
confess  a  balance  of  pleasure  at  the  prospect  before 
me.  If  I  fail  from  want  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing, I  shall  have  nothing  to  regret  but  my 
innocence  and  my  rashness.  All  I  need  dread  is 
condemnation  as  a  false  prophet,  one  who  pro- 
phesies smooth  things,  not  because  he  believes 
them,  but  only  because  he  thinks  they  will  be 
liked  by  his  hearers.  Then,  indeed,  my  fate 
should  be  that  of  the  votaries  of  Baal. 

All  the  same,  and  though  I  know  that  "  The 
Old  Eternal  Powers  do  Hve  for  ever,  nor  do  their 
laws  know  any  change,"  but  remain  aloof  and 
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inexorable  and  will  not  be  mocked,  I  am  not  going 
to  pretend  to  a  despair  which  I  do  not  feel.  That 
would  be  but  an  inverted  cowardice  and  deceit. 
There  are.  I  firmly  believe,  strains  of  hardihood 
and  public  virtue  in  the  American  people  which 
will  in  the  end  prove  their  salvation.  Therefore 
the  hopes  of  the  good  and  the  prayers  of  the  wise 
go  with  them.  They  will  weather  the  storm — 
and  they  will  do  so  because  the  nation  is  not  only 
sound  at  heart,  but  is  instinctively  aware  of  its 
danger. 

An  attempt  to  understand,  explain  and  so 
fortify  such  awareness  needs  no  apology. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  person  as  the  average 
man  in  America,  or  anywhere  else.  He  is  as  much 
a  fiction  as  were  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  in  the 
English  or  ^Egidius  in  the  Roman  Law.  But 
that  fact  does  not  make  his  image  useless.  If  we 
construct  him  properly,  this  synthetic  creature 
may  be  of  the  very  greatest  use  in  our  dialectic. 

The  average  American,  the  man  in  Main  Street, 
in  the  Elk  Lodges,  or  in  the  Ku-Klux-Kaverns, 
is  full  of  a  kind  of  infantile  froth  and  folly.  He  is 
absurdly  given  to  ritual  and  to  flag  waving,  to 
shouting  for  an  hour  in  chorus,  "  We  want  Blank 
for  the  Blanket  State,"  to  walking  in  dreary  and 
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perspiring  processions  with  the  pavement  tem- 
perature at  100°  Fahrenheit,  to  bellowing  out 
"  Me  for  Ma,"  or  some  such  felicitous  slogan,  or 
to  following  an  amateur  brass  band  through  the 
mazes  of  a  National  Convention  busy  with  the 
grave  and  significant  act  of  nominating  a  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

At  the  choosing  of  a  President  the  average 
American  is  expected  to  participate  in  an  orgy 
of  noise,  vulgarity,  clap-trap  and  bumptious 
rhetoric.  And  he  gets  it  from  the  Managers  of 
his  party  in  ample  measure.  Yet  as  often  as 
not  the  patient  and  inglorious  average  man  is 
inexpressibly  bored  by  these  direful  vagaries,  for 
I  am  sure  he  is  no  Babbitt  in  his  heart.  He 
merely  does  what  is  expected  of  him,  however 
disagreeable.  If  he  is  told  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  play  the  fool  in  order  to  nominate 
the  man  he  wants  nominated,  he  endures  his  ill- 
fortune  with  an  acquiescence  which  he  dare  not 
even  make  sombre,  lest  he  should  be  called  dis- 
loyal— a  creature  unwilling  to  do  proper  homage 
to  his  party's  "  Favourite  Son." 

A  similar  predicament  occurs  in  the  Press 
which  caters  for  the  Average  American.  The 
popular  newspapers — I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
great  Dailies,  which  are  as  full  of  sound  matter 
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and  honest  news  as  any  papers  in  the  world — 
treat  him  as  a  kind  of  congenital  idiot,  and  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  limit  to  his  endurance  of  the 
pallid,  if  oleaginous,  pleasantries  of  the  "  Comics." 
Here  again  he  is  a  Babbitt  in  spite  of  himself. 

But,  though  worthy  of  a  better  fate  in  his 
Primaries,  his  Conventions  and  his  Press,  the 
patient  victim  makes  no  protest.  He  is,  as  I 
have  said,  by  nature  and  tradition  infinitely  long- 
suffering.  He  consumes  what  is  put  before  him ; 
and  if  he  can  only  get  his  mail  delivered  to  him  in 
time,  and  can  catch  his  train  or  his  trolley-car, 
you  will  never  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  his 
lips. 

Since  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  free  him- 
self from  his  supposed  obligation  to  be  inordin- 
ately "  merry  and  bright,"  and  to  wallow  in  the 
muddy  mixture  of  emotionalism,  pseudo-patriot- 
ism and  pumped-up  and  conventional  buffoonery 
supposed  to  be  required  by  party  or  social  esprit 
de  corps,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

One  of  these  is  to  be  perpetually  misunderstood 
and  disconsidered  by  foreign  observers.  The 
foreign  observer  actually  believes  that  he  is  the 
Uncle  Sam  of  the  Press  Caricatures  and  treats  him 
as  such.  The  results  are  apt  to  be  strange  and 
disconcerting.    For  example,  the  French  Govern- 
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ment,  the  French  Press  and  the  French  People 
were  all  infected  by  this  idea  when  they  sent 
M.  Caillaux  to  Washington  to  settle  the  Debt 
problem — the  pseudonym  by  which  we  now  de- 
scribe an  act  of  national  insolvency.  They,  no 
doubt,  genuinely  believed  when  the  Delegation 
left  Paris  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
"  gentle  "  Uncle  Sam,  i.e.  alternately  dig  him  in 
the  ribs  and  tell  him  heart-moving  tales  of  desti- 
tution among  the  heroic  soldiers  of  La  Belle 
France. 

Foreigners,  as  Macaulay  pointed  out  in  a  famous 
passage,  made  a  similar  mistake  in  the  case  of 
the  Puritans.  Because  of  their  wild  and  ridicu- 
lous exhibitions  of  religious  enthusiasm,  because 
they  awoke  screaming  from  dreams  of  damnation, 
or  thought  they  saw  Demons  and  Saints  in  day 
visions,  because  they  rolled  on  the  ground  in 
agonies  of  terror  or  "  rode  naked  through  the 
market-place,"  it  was  supposed  on  the  Continent 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  sane,  experienced  and 
disciplined  soldiers  and  poHticians  to  meet  the 
Puritans  and  defeat  them  in  the  field  or  in  the 
Council    Chamber  ! 

There  could  not  have  been  a  worse  error  of 
judgment.  "  Those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the 
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field  of  battle."  "  They  brought,"  continues 
Macaulay  in  his  analysis  of  the  Average  Puritan, 
"  to  civil  and  military  affairs  coolness  of  judg- 
ment and  immutability  of  purpose."  Once  more, 
after  summing  up  their  "  uncouthness "  and 
absurdity  of  behaviour  in  many  cases  of  human 
activity,  he  ends  with  a  poignant  apology,  which  I 
desire  to  adopt  in  this  context  in  the  word  and  in 
the  spirit.  I  find  the  average  American  as  he 
found  the  average  Puritan — "  brave,  wise  and 
honest."  He  is  a  man  "  not  to  be  pierced  by  any 
weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier." 

It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  British 
as  a  nation  have  never  fallen  into  the  error  of 
believing  that  the  American  of  the  caricatures  was 
ever  Ukely  to  be  found  wanting  when  action  was 
required.  We  understand  him  too  well  for  that. 
We  have  realized  throughout  recent  history  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  base  our  view  of  the 
Republic  on  the  local  and  temporary  vagaries 
of  many  of  its  citizens. 

We  may  smile  at  the  parading  of  brass  bands, 
the  shouting  in  unison  for  hours,  the  agitation  of 
flags  big  and  tiny  till  physical  exhaustion  per- 
force closes  the  incident ;  but  we  have  always 
known  that  in  fact  they  meant  little  or  nothing. 
We  may  think  of  our  own  gilded  State  Coaches, 
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Palace  Rituals,  bows  and  kneelings,  ceremonial 
kissing  of  hands,  wigs,  civic  uniforms,  swords 
of  office  and  Caps  of  Maintenance,  and  other 
**  explosions  of  all  the  upholsteries,"  as  Carlyle 
called  them,  as  more  sensible,  or  more  seemly, 
or  as  in  better  taste.  All  the  same,  we  have 
never  been  so  fooHsh  or  so  bhnd  as  to  pay  undue 
attention  to  their  Transatlantic  equivalents. 

Therefore  we  suffered  from  no  delusions  as  to 
the  use  of  flattery  or  emotional  rhetoric  when  we 
sent  our  representatives  to  Washington,  not  to 
talk  about  debts,  but  to  pay  them.  Because  at 
times  statesmen,  like  Senator  Borah,  may  have 
seemed  to  adopt  exaggerated  or  undiplomatic 
language,  we  were  not  so  insular  as  to  expect  them 
to  be  unwise  or  unsteady  in  Council. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Average 
American  which  requires  discussion  and  inquiry 
before  I  analyse  specific  examples  of  the  American 
Discontents,  so  often  expressed  to  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  it  must  be  reserved 
for  longer  treatment  than  is  possible  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter.  I  want  to  discuss  an  "  American 
Trait  "  of  special  import — a  national  characteristic 
not  the  less  significant  because  it  is  quite  as 
prevalent  amongst  average  Britons  as  amongst 
average  Americstns. 


CHAPTER  II 

AN   AMERICAN   CHARACTERISTIC 

THERE  is  a  characteristic  which,  though 
often  ignored,  must  be  fully  understood  by 
anyone  who  is  heaving  the  lead  in  Ameri- 
can waters  and  who  wishes  to  understand  why 
things  happen  and  how  they  happen  in  America. 
It  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  British  people. 
Foreigners  call  it  either  an  irrational  intellectual 
habit  or  else  perfidy.  We  and  the  Americans 
call  it  "  preferring  practice  to  theory." 

An  American  of  great  ability,  knowledge  and 
experience  of  things  both  European  and  Ameri- 
can, described  to  me  not  long  ago  a  prolonged 
tour  which  he  had  made  in  Europe — a  trip  which 
included  not  only  the  British  Isles  and  Paris,  but 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  old  dominions  of  Austria. 
I  asked  him,  what  seemed  to  me  as  I  asked  it, 
rather  an  impossible,  and  so  stupid,  question, 
though  one  which  somehow  I  felt  compelled  to 
ask.  '*  What  struck  you  as  the  essential  point 
of  difference  between  the  British  and  the  Conti- 
nental peoples  ?  '* 
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I  expected  either  a  refusal  to  answer  on  the 
ground  of  uncertainty,  or  else  something  vague 
and  general.  Instead  of  that,  he  rapped  out  that 
he  had  often  thought  about  the  subject,  that  the 
contrast  was  tremendous,  and  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  to  be  explained  in  the  following  terms. 
"  The  peoples  of  the  Continent  act  as  they  think 
and  as  they  speak.  When,  that  is,  you  under- 
stand how  their  minds  are  working,  read  their 
books  and  Hsten  to  their  utterances,  public  and 
private,  you  can  feel  pretty  sure  what  they  will 
do.  In  the  case  of  EngUshmen,  the  exact  oppo- 
site happens.  Englishmen  talk  and  think  one 
way,  but  as  often  as  not  act  in  quite  a  different 
way.  That  this  is  a  racial  idiosyncrasy  and  does 
not  involve  any  deceit  is  unquestionable.  All 
the  same,  it  is  this  peculiarity  which  makes 
foreigners  regard  England  and  the  English  as 
'  perfidious,'  deceitful,  deep,  calculating  people 
who  can  never  be  trusted  to  do  what  you  would 
gather  from  their  thoughts  and  words  that  they 
mean  to  do." 

My  friend's  words  are,  I  believe,  true  of  the 
English,  but  they  are  also  quite  as  true  of  the 
Americans.  If  you  go  by  their  thinking  and 
talking  you  are  sure  to  be  misled  when  the  field 
of  action  is  reached  and  the  moment  comes  to  get 
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busy.  For  example,  before  the  Civil  War  began, 
thousands  of  men  who,  in  the  end,  took  the  side 
of  the  North  had  up  to  that  time  been  quite 
sincerely  talking  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  involve 
complete  recognition  of  the  right  of  individual 
States  to  secede.  "  The  Institution  "  was  spoken 
about  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature  and  an  appeal 
to  arms  to  free  the  negroes  and  to  keep  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Union  was  regarded  as 
well  nigh  unthinkable.  And  yet  when  the  fatal 
hour  struck,  the  men  who  had  been  thinking  and 
talking  after  this  fashion  shouldered  their  muskets 
and  saved  the  Union. 

A  modern  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude 
of  America  towards  the  Great  War.  At  the 
beginning,  the  majority  of  the  population  thought 
and  talked  on  Wilsonian  lines.  It  was  their  duty 
to  be  neutral.  They  did  not  want  to  fight.  They 
did  not  raise  their  sons  to  be  soldiers.  They  were 
not  going  to  mix  themselves  up  with  any  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  European  Powers — States  whose 
forms  of  government  they  disliked  and  whose 
political  aims  they  could  not  understand. 

Then  the  call  to  action  came  and  with  it  a 
complete  negation  of  all  the  previous  thinking 
and  talking.  America  not  only  "  threw  off  the 
costumes  of  peace  with  indifferent  hand/'  but 
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showed  a  unity  and  a  strength  of  purpose  which 
amazed  all  the  Continent.  The  contrast  between 
the  theory  and  the  practice  was  complete.  But 
the  diversity  did  not  stop  here.  After  the  Armis- 
tice there  was  another  exhibition  of  this  national 
and  racial  trait.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
Americans  generally  would  have  rejoiced  in 
founding  the  League  of  Nations,  in  adopting  the 
Covenant  and  in  remaking  Europe  on  lines  which 
would  substitute  the  arbitrament  of  International 
Law  for  that  of  the  sword.  Foreign  observers 
felt  quite  confident  as  to  how  America  would  act. 
But  they  were  wrong.  Thought  and  speech  were 
once  more  found  to  be  untrustworthy  guides. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  cases,  important 
and  unimportant,  where  the  American  people 
have  acted  much  as  they  thought  and  spoke,  but 
what  I  contend  is  that  there  is  no  certain  connec- 
tion between  thought,  talk  and  action  in  the  case 
of  the  English-speaking  races.  The  reason  for 
this  fact,  though  it  is  a  Httle  out  of  my  picture, 
is  perhaps  worth  noting.  The  English-speaking 
race  are  bad  logicians.  They  do  not  attach  that 
sanctity  to  the  syllogism  which  is  attached  to  it 
by  the  Latins,  or  rather  by  those  Continental 
nations  which  have  a  Latin  culture.  Instinc- 
tively the  English-speaking  Peoples  have  seen  that 
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though  you  must  use  reason  and  the  syllogism, 
they  establish  not  absolute,  but  only  relative 
guidance.  If  premises  could  be  guaranteed  sound, 
nothing  would  be  safer  or  easier  than  to  follow  a 
purely  rationalistic  system.  But,  unfortunately, 
you  cannot  be  sure  of  your  premises.  To  be  safe, 
you  have  got  to  put  an  "  If  "  before  both  the  major 
and  the  minor  and  a  "  Then  "  before  your  con- 
clusion. 

And  now  comes  the  difference  in  action  between 
the  two  schools.  The  people  of  the  Latin  culture 
are  diligent  to  make  their  premises  as  good  as  they 
can  by  the  processes  of  analysis  and  classification. 
Once,  however,  having  settled  them,  they  proceed 
to  execution  with  a  kind  of  religious  fervour. 
Even  if  the  conclusions  lead  to  heads  falling  under 
the  guillotine  like  autumn  leaves  before  a  south- 
westerly gale,  or  if  a  class  or  a  country  has  to  be 
wiped  out,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  syllogistic 
statescraft,  the  path  marked  out  by  reason  must 
be  loyally  followed. 

To  the  English  and  the  Americans  it  seems 
otherwise.  If  they  see  that  they  are  coming  to 
a  conclusion  which  will  land  them  in  an  absurdity, 
or  in  patent  acts  of  cruelty  or  tyranny,  they  at 
once  begin  to  re-examine  their  premises  and,  if 
necessary,  to  back  down  on  them.     "  I  felt  cer- 
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tain  a  few  months  ago  that  I  was  right  on  this 
matter ;  but  now  somehow  I  don't  feel  anything 
Hke  so  sure.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  were  going  to 
get  myself  and  my  neighbours  into  bad  trouble 
if  I  push  it  through  on  the  old  lines.  I  must 
either  give  up  the  project,  which  at  first  sounded 
so  sensible,  and  find  some  new  way  out,  or  else 
leave  things  as  they  were." 

The  reducHo  ad  absurdum  argument,  or  the  dread 
of  it,  is  always  influencing  the  English-speaking 
man  and  making  him  say,  "  Well !  What  if  I 
did  ?  "  to  the  foreigner  who  shows  him  with  wild 
gesticulations  that  a  few  months  ago  he  said 
something  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  now 
proposes.  But  "  What  if  I  did  ?  "  is  not  a  re- 
pudiation, but  merely  an  acknowledgment  of 
having  been  in  the  wrong,  but  not  stayed  there 
too  long  to  repent. 

The  American  Republic  itself  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  upon  a  particularly  violent 
contrast  between  thought  and  speech  and  action. 
As  Tom  Paine  and  other  contemporary  observers 
noted,  the  American  Colonies,  till  the  first  blood- 
shed took  place,  were  thinking  and  saying  things 
which  apparently  pointed  to  a  determination  not 
to  break  the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country 
whatever  happened.    Yet,   when  the  issue  was 
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joined  in  the  Court  of  War,  men  who  up  till  then 
had  sincerely  believed  that  civil  war  was  utterly 
impossible  plunged  with  passion  into  the  struggle. 
They  fought  as  confidently  as  if  they  had  never 
insisted  that  they  were  determined  to  be  loyal  to 
the  British  connection. 

No  one  who  does  not  possess  the  sympathy  of 
comprehension  for  this  racial  trait  will  ever 
understand  the  Americans.  Especially  must 
Englishmen  remember  it,  and  remember  also  that 
they  have  no  right  to  be  shocked  or  surprised,  for 
they  themselves  give  just  the  same  cause  for  other 
astonishment  to  other  nations. 


CHAPTER  III 

"  820   MILES  AND   MUCH   LAND  " 

BEFORE  I  get  absorbed  in  the  specific 
discontents  expressed  to  me  by  many 
of  my  American  friends,  I  want  to  indulge 
myself  with  what  I  might  call  one  or  two  "  land 
soundings  "  and  give  some  account  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me — ^impressions  as  vivid  and 
perhaps  as  useful  as  those  caused  by  dissections 
of  the  present  and  the  future  of  physical  America. 
I  entered  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Nature's 
gateway,  the  Stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so 
saw  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  historic  of  all 
marine  inlets.  As  our  ship  made  her  way  through 
that  pomp  of  noble  waters  and  tied  up  at  the 
quay  over  which  towers  the  fortress  of  Quebec, 
fraught  with  a  thousand  poignant  memories,  one 
felt  that  somehow  one  had  sUd  into  the  American 
continent  and  not  been  merely  cast  up  on  its 
shore — a  feeUng  that  makes  a  landfall  on  Man- 
hattan Island  or  in  Boston  Bay  so  sharp  and  clear- 
cut   an   event.     The   Uttle,   old  friendly   French 

town  seems  aware  of  you  at  once  and  is  interested. 
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In  New  York  with  seven  million  people  in  view  you 
are  an  imperceptible  electron. 

After  a  glimpse  of  Canada,  her  distinguished 
scenery  and  her  virile,  healthful  people — men  and 
women  of  good  poise,  physical  and  intellectual — 
we  ended  up  at  the  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
We  lay  almost  in  sight  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Niagara  and  Buffalo. 

There  we  met  some  Michigan  friends  who  had 

^   come  to  see  us,  since  we  could  not  manage  to  reach 

W   their   Middle- West  em   home.     I    was   bound   to 

keep  an  appointment  at  the  Friends'  University 

at  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

"  It  is  sure  to  be  fine  weather,"  our  Michigan 
guides  had  said,  "  the  autumn  leaves  will  be  in 
their  full  glory  and  the  roads  are  good.  Let  us 
drive  you,  then,  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  only  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  even  if  we  take  the 
long  road,  and  we  can  do  it  easily  in  four  days." 
The  prospect  opened  was  a  pleasant  one  and 
we  had  gladly  accepted,  and  now  our  long  drive 
P  was  to  begin.  As  so  often  happens  in  Hfe,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  our  excursion  was  going  to 

I  have  results  on  my  mind  comparable,  though  of 
much  lesser  importance,  with  that  unforgettable 
Excursion  made  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
I 
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in  the  Lake  Country.  I  entered,  that  is,  quite 
light-heartedly  and  in  a  purely  tourist  mood 
upon  my  eight-hundred-and- twenty-mile  journey 
through  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  down  the  Susquehanna  Trail.  I  ended 
up  by  reaUzing  that  for  a  man  in  my  state  of 
interested  bewilderment,  when  faced  at  first  hand 
with  the  seething  problems  of  the  new  America, 
I  had  done  the  very  best  thing  that  I  could  possibly 
have  done.  I  was  Uke  a  man  searching  for  a  key 
with  which  to  unlock  a  door,  who  wanders  by 
accident  into  some  unexpected  and  unlikely  corner 
of  the  house  without  a  thought  of  finding  the  key. 
Yet  behold,  it  is  there  at  his  feet,  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  picked  up.  So  I  started  down  the 
Susquehanna  Trail  purely  for  pleasure. 

"  I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought." 

It  was  reflection,  the  fruit  of  experience,  that 
showed  me  my  new  mental  inheritance.  I  could 
not  have  done  a  better  thing  if  I  had  spent  weeks 
sitting  in  council  with  all  the  best  brains  in 
America,  trying  to  find  out  the  most  enhghtening 
viewpoint  on  the  continent.  To  change  my 
metaphor,  I  got  by  pure  accident  a  true  and 
unsophisticated  **  sample  packet."  If  I  had  gone 
West  and  seen  everything  visible  from  Chicago  to 
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Denver,  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  could  not  have 
learnt  the  lessons  of  my  miniature  exploration. 

Again,  if  I  had  laboriously  and  conscientiously 
visited  the  great  centres  of  population  and  viewed 
the  Furnaces  of  Pittsburg  or  the  Factories  of 
Detroit,  or  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  enjoy 
the  most  striking  pieces  of  natural  scenery, 
whether  in  the  Adirondacks  or  the  White  Moun- 
tains, in  the  Forests  of  Maine,  or  in  Everglades 
of  Florida,  I  should  have  obtained  a  false  view 
of  America,  or,  rather,  of  what  matters  in 
America,  and  indeed  in  every  other  country — 
that  is,  of  the  people  and  their  outlook  on  life. 

By  following  the  Susquehanna  Trail  through 
what  many  people  would  call  the  most  common- 
place parts  of  the  two  leading  Eastern  States, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
American  life  at  its  sanest  and  best.  I  saw  with- 
out frills  or  furbelows  the  authentic  figure  of  the 
Repubhc — the  home  towns,  the  incorporated 
villages  and  the  towns,  in  which  lived  the  people 
who  founded  the  first  oversea  settlements,  who  did 
the  spade  work  in  the  revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars,  who  made  America,  that  is,  and  who  are 
making  and  maintaining  it  to-day. 

Right  before  me  were  the  Americans  of  Walt 
Whitman's  "  Divine  Average."     I  saw  laid  bare 
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the  bedrock  foundations  of  the  Union.  There 
they  were,  standing  outside  their  own  doors, 
walking  in  their  own  fields,  travelling  on  "  their 
own  occasions  "  on  the  roads.  There  were  the 
"  minute  men  of  the  Republic,"  the  women  who 
stand  always  ready  to  serve  and  save  the  State — 
the  people  to  whom  the  Union  had  a  real  and  not 
merely  a  sentimental  significance. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  saw  either  a  dull  or 
dingy  daguerreotype  of  old-fashioned  America, 
or,  again,  a  piece  of  stern  realism.  As  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  an  Autumn  of  early  frosts, 
a  Fall  nearly  three  weeks  in  front  of  time,  had 
clothed  the  countryside  in  purple  and  gold,  sup- 
ported by  the  richest  of  greens  and  browns.  We 
sped  along  some  of  the  best  of  the  new  roads  with 
which  America  is  being  slashed,  as  one  might  slash 
a  map  with  a  ruler  and  penknife — ^roads  in  their 
fineness  of  design  and  conception  worthy  of  a 
Roman  consul — roads  that  one  could  see  pushing 
on  through  the  landscape  with  a  steady,  even 
thrust  behind  them — roads  that,  though  they  did 
not  look  out  for  trouble  or  choose  to  negotiate 
unnecessary  precipices  or  hills,  went  their  way  and 
did  not  trip  round  like  a  field  footpath  in  order 
to  evade  every  little  obstacle. 

These  concrete   or  tarmacadam  roads,   when- 
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ever  you  come  near  towns,  villages  or  inhabited 
places,  are  arched  by  trees  of  various  sorts — 
wind  screens  in  the  winter,  coverts  from  the  heat 
in  the  summer  and  later  bowers  built  of  golden 
boughs  of  sycamore  and  maple  of  different 
varieties.  In  the  little  rocky  brakes  or  stream 
beds,  the  wild  trees  showed  dashes  of  the  brightest 
scarlet.  Above  us  were  azure  skies,  fit  to  frame 
the  work  of  the  great  autumnal  colourist.  Some- 
times far  off,  and  sometimes  quite  near,  we  saw 
flying  glimpses  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Apen- 
nines— mountains  made,  it  would  seem,  out  of 
faded  violet  leaves,  and  yet  mountains  which, 
as  you  drew  near  them,  had  the  kindly,  familiar 
look  of  English,  Scottish  or  Welsh  hills.  Clothed 
with  scrub  oak,  ash  and  maple,  they  show  green 
in  summer,  but  are  bare  in  winter.  But  when  we 
passed  by  them  they  looked  as  if  someone  had  given 
the  order  to  dress  the  landscape  for  a  high  festival. 
I  remember  in  particular  a  couple  of  hours* 
run  through  one  of  the  State  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  country  of  low  rocky  hills,  half-hidden 
streams  and  thick  undergrowths.  Never  have  I 
seen  the  ground  so  gorgeously  and  so  thickly 
carpeted.  They  could  have  challenged  the 
**  Etruscan  shades  thick  embower'd "  which 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  Milton  at  Vallambrosa. 
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Charming  as  was  the  scenery  spread  before  us, 
its  beauty  was  not  the  extreme  characteristic 
impression  made  by  the  pageant  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Trail.  I  have  to  recall  the  glories  of  the 
fields  and  forests  and  hills  set  in  the  most  pellucid 
air  by  an  act  of  memory.  What  has  impressed 
itself  on  my  mind  indehbly,  what  has  become 
part  of  my  spiritual  heritage,  is  the  Une  of  home- 
steads stretching  hke  a  mighty  procession.  They 
were  not,  of  course,  continuous  in  a  strict  sense. 
There  were  miles  upon  miles  of  open  country 
between  the  various  villages  and  towns.  But 
what  everywhere  dominated  the  scene  were  the 
homes  of  country  people.  Sometimes  in  groups, 
sometimes  standing  by  themselves  among  their 
huge  barns  and  farm  buildings,  and  surrounded  by 
smiUng  orchards,  stood  these  homes  of  the  men 
who,  as  I  have  said,  hold  the  destiny  of  the 
RepubUc  in  their  hands.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  they  will  give  the  final  word.  The  judges, 
the  pohce  and  the  court  ofiicials  impose  most  upon 
the  eyesight  in  the  drama  of  justice  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  the  drab  jury  who  give  the  verdict. 

I  was  seeing  the  best  type  of  jurymen  in  their 
habit  as  they  Uve. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  from  this  that  I  was 
passing  the  homes  of  hard,  surly  or  aloof  boorish 
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people.  There  was  an  air  of  plenty,  content  and 
of  the  happier  side  of  Puritanism  about  these 
houses  that  was  as  impressive  as  it  was  pleasant. 
They  looked,  and  I  am  sure  were,  just  the  kind  of 
people  who  would  have  proved  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble. 

I  often  felt  a  longing  to  stop  the  car,  take  a 
walk  out  to  some  homestead  a  mile  or  so  up  "  a 
dirt  road,"  and  hold  talk  with  the  owner  and  his 
family.  But  time  pressed,  as  it  too  often  does  on 
a  motor  journey  when  the  days  are  short,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well.  I  had  had  plenty  of  luck 
so  far.  But  would  it  last  ?  I  might  have  struck, 
not  the  average  man,  but  a  man  who  would  have 
always  appeared  in  my  mind  as  typical,  when  in 
reality  he  was  unique.  So  perforce  I  passed  on 
and  had  to  withhold  the  words  of  blessing  which 
I  should  have  liked  to  borrow  for  the  occasion 
from  the  shepherd  in  Vergil : 

"  Ah  !  happy  man.     Therefore  your  homestead  stands 
A  shrine  and  fortress  midst  its  smiUng  lands. 
Therefore  for  you  the  bees  their  descant  drone. 
While  from  the  elm,  the  ring-dove  makes  her  moan." 

Besides,  if  I  had  addressed  a  New  York  or 
Pennsylvanian  farmer  in  such  enigmatic  and 
emotional  terms,  he  would  ten  to  one  have 
thought  me  "  just  crazy."     He  would  have  gone 
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home  to  tell  his  wife  and  family  how  he  had  met 
a  madman  on  the  road — English  seemingly — 
who  talked  poetry  at  him,  though  otherwise,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  he  was  quiet  and  amiable. 
The  man  driving  the  car  did  not  seem  to  worry 
at  all,  so  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  get 
through  safely  to  the  next  asylum.  And  yet,  if 
we  could  have  come  to  close  quarters  and  under- 
stood each  other,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  ack- 
nowledged our  kinship,  not  only  in  language,  but 
in  blood — I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  after 
a  good  talk  we  should  have  parted  friends. 

Anjrway,  I  had  found  the  key  and  found  it  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  After  what  I  had  seen, 
I  was  not  going  to  worry  myself  any  more  about 
the  future  of  the  RepubHc,  or,  if  I  could  prevent 
it,  allow  my  friends  to  depress  themselves. 

A  parody  of  Chatham's  famous  words  went 
through  my  head — "  There  may  be  folly,  there 
may  be  corruption,  there  may  be  lawlessness, 
there  may  be  social  injustice  ;  but  you  shall  never 
persuade  me  that  this  is  not  still  the  land  of 
freedom  and  good  Hfe,  or  that  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  made  the  State  at  the  Revolution  and 
maintained  it  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  has  died 
out  of  the  land." 

At  that  memorable  field  of  war  we  had  stayed 
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our  wheels.  With  our  own  eyes  we  had  seen  the 
Pennsylvanian  yeomen's  boundary  wall  and  had 
recalled  how  it  proved  the  vantage-ground  of 
freedom.  Standing  on  ground  made  sacred  by 
such  bravery — the  ground,  too,  from  which  was 
sent  forth  Lincoln's  soul-shaking  words — how 
could  we,  or  any,  dare  to  fear  for  the  Union  ? 

I  must  not  leave  my  idyll  of  the  road  without 
mentioning  that  in  this  eight-hundred-and-twenty- 
mile  drive  we  went  through  no  great  cities  or 
centres  of  population.  Except  for  Buffalo,  where 
we  began,  and  Philadelphia,  where  we  ended,  it  was 
country  known  to  few  Americans  of  the  great  world. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  I  was  able  to  in- 
dulge my  sense  of  mischief  by  telling  my  friends 
in  the  South  and  in  New  York  that  I  had  been  to 
places  of  which  they  had  never  even  heard.  I 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  significance  of  what 
I  had  seen  and  also  to  catalogue  the  beauties  of 
their  own  country.  So  true  is  it  that  onlookers 
see  the  best  of  the  game.  The  stranger's  eye  will 
often  detect  a  new  tint  or  catch  a  half-hidden 
feature  which  is  missed  by  the  eye  too  familiar  with 
the  scene  to  regard  it  with  due  care.  The  new- 
comer is  the  best  seer. 

How  difiicult  is  the  chronicling  of  human  action 
in  a  short  space,  provided  that  the  interest  of  the 
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concrete  is  to  be  preserved  !  As  I  re-read  the 
story  of  my  tour,  I  see  that  I  have  said  nothing 
about  Niagara  and  the  calm  dignity  of  power 
with  which  the  mighty  river  overflows  the  escarp- 
ment of  rock  that  crossed  its  path.  Again,  I  have 
said  nothing  as  to  that  wonderful  rocky  crack  in 
the  hills  that  forms  "  Watkins  Glen  "  and  gives 
you  a  slice  of  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines  in  the 
middle  of  the  Eastern  States,  nothing  about  the 
Five  Finger  meres,  or  the  scimitar  sweep  of 
Seneca  Lake,  nothing  about  Cornell  University 
perched  on  its  ledge  of  hill  above  the  lake — a 
Tarpean  rock  of  learning.  Again,  I  have  said 
nothing  as  to  Williamsport,  though  its  admirable 
hotel,  seventy  years  old,  deserves  a  chapter  to 
itself — a  hotel  with  a  Danish  major-domo  who 
introduced  himself  as  having  been  "  a  lackey  to 
the  King  of  Denmark."  How  we  longed  to  ask 
this  excerpt  from  the  "  Dramatis  Personae  "  about 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  and  as  to  the 
gossip  below  stairs  when  Fortinbras  entered  Elsinore 
to  bury  the  mighty  dead.  Last,  but  not  least,  I 
regret  having  said  nothing  as  to  Harrisburg  and  its 
splendid  State  Capitol  seated  by  its  stately  river  and 
five  noble  bridges — a  city  and  a  stream  to  write 
home  about,  and  yet  one  about  whose  beauties 
few  whispers  reach  our,  or  even  American,  ears. 


CHAPTER  IV 

VIRGINIA 

PEOPLE  so  alert  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  States,  who  read  my  Soundings 
and  who  do  not  happen  to  Hve  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  will,  I 
am  certain,  at  once  object  that  my  motor  tour 
was  not  representative  and  therefore  unsatis- 
factory. "It  is  not,"  I  hear  them  say,  "  a  true 
sample."  In  plain  words,  "  Where  does  New 
England  come  in  ?  "  and  "  What  about  the 
South  ?  " 

The  criticism  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  can, 
however,  easily  meet  it,  for  neither  New  England 
nor  the  South  were,  in  fact,  excluded  from  my 
lightning  and  autumnal  survey  of  the  Republic. 
I  can  teU  the  shade  of  Daniel  Webster — ^his  bust, 
given  to  a  near  relation  of  mine,  is  looking  at  me 
as  I  write — that  I  "  beheld "  Massachusetts 
just  £LS  he  suggested  men  should  behold  her  and 
was  more  than  satisfied.  Again,  I  can  teU  the 
spirit  of  my  immediate  ancestor,  Wilham 
Strachey,   the   first   Secretary  to  the   Colony  of 
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Virginia  and  her  ardent  admirer  (1608),  that  I 
have  sampled  the  land  about  which  he  dreamed 
so  many  dreams  and  prophesied  so  great  a  future, 
and  that  all  he  hoped  and  believed  has  come  true. 
In  a  word,  I  can  buttress  and  support  my  admit- 
tedly slenderly-held  front  Une,  from  Buffalo  to 
Philadelphia,  by  two  strong  outlying  redoubts — 
Massachusetts  at  one  end  and  Virginia  at  the 
other. 

First  let  me  heave  my  lead  in  Virginian  waters. 
Not  only  did  I  go  there  first,  but  also,  though  *'  a 
bottomless  "  Northerner  and  Lincolnite,  I  feel  the 
call  of  the  blood  in  the  State  to  which  "  the  great 
Queen  of  happy  memory  "  lent  her  poetic  name 
— a  name  which,  if  not  bearing  the  extreme 
characteristic  impression  of  the  person  described, 
is,  at  any  rate,  full  of  charm. 

It  was  my  good  fortune — "  'Twas  either  Fancy 
or  'twas  Fate  '* — ^whenever  I  specially  wanted  to 
do  something  in  America  to  find  exactly  the  right 
man  offering  me  just  the  right  thing  at  exactly 
the  right  time  and  under  exactly  the  right  con- 
ditions. 

I  was  booked  for  Washington,  of  course ;  but 
I  wanted  to  see  something  more  of  the  South  than 
Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon.  Wsishington  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  capitals  in  the  world 
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— why  should  I  be  too  shy  to  say  the  most  fascinat- 
ing in  the  world  ? — though  I  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  Moscow,  Pekin,  Bogota  or  La  Paz — ^but  it 
is  not  the  South  morally,  geographically  or  politic- 
ally. Instead  it  is  a  great  "  insulated  "  consti- 
tutional and  legal  laboratory,  invented,  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  to  worry  statesmen,  ambitious 
and  local,  big  business  men,  administrators, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  rank,  judges  other  than 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Foreign  Powers 
*'  as  per  schedule."  C'est  magnifique,  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  I'Amerique.  It  is  a  mixture  which  is 
not  the  least  like  any  of  the  ingredients  which 
compose  it,  and  therefore  nothing  to  my  purpose, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  my  purpose  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

And  then  at  once  the  proper  door  was  opened 
for  me  by  the  kindest  and  most  judicious  of  hands. 
A  much-liked  friend,  who  shall  not  be  worried  by 
being  named  any  more  than  any  of  my  other 
friends  in  the  land  of  friendships  par  excellence, 
was  at  my  side  in  a  moment,  asking  me  to  come 
to  his  country  house  in  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  It  lies  under  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  not 
twenty  miles  from  Charlottesville  and  Monticello 
and  is  a  window  opened  on  some  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  historic  of  American  country  landscapes. 
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I  have  no  room  in  this  book  to  say  what  I  saw,  or 
how  I  saw  it.  I  must  merely  record  that  I  looked 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge  upon  the 
course  of  the  Shenandoah — that  mighty  valley 
fraught  since  the  Civil  War  with  a  pathos  as 
magnificent  as  that  of  any  valley  that  haughty 
Greece  or  insolent  Rome  can  bring  to  comparison. 
I  gazed  from  the  grassy  terraces  and  bowling- 
greens  of  Monticello  upon  "  the  Piedmont  Pla- 
teau "  spread  before  my  feet.  I  saw  the  faultless 
College  planning  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
an  everlasting  monument  to  the  great  architect 
who  drew  the  ground-plan  specifications  and 
elevations  for  a  colonnaded  Campus  as  wisely 
and  as  effectively  as  he  drafted  foundations  of  a 
RepubUcan  Constitution.  I  saw  samples  of  the 
country  houses,  great  and  small,  old  and  new,  of 
Virginia,  and  with  them  her  towns,  hamlets  and 
farms.  What  is  more,  I  saw  and  talked  with 
their  inhabitants.  My  friend,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  well-known  periodical,  is  a  Master 
of  Foxhounds  and  an  "  owner-occupier  "  of  many 
crimson  and  golden  fruited  orchards.  Therefore 
I  could,  and  did,  see  at  his  house  specimens,  and 
worthy  specimens,  of  the  Virginian  stock.  I  saw, 
too,  Virginia's  woodlands  breaking  into  flame 
under  the  magic  of  Autumn.    That  set  an  old 
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string  quivering  in  my  heart.  When  a  boy  I 
opened  Walt  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  and 
was  at  once  confronted  with  the  poem  in  "  Drum 
Taps "  entitled  "  As  toilsome  I  wandered  Vir- 
ginia's Woods."  I  remember  to  this  day  how  the 
lines  transfixed  me  like  the  flight  of  a  javelin. 
And  last  October  I,  too,  wandered  "  to  the  music 
of  rustling  leaves  kicked  by  feet,  for  'twas 
Autumn." 

Though  I  found  no  soldier's  grave,  I  had  found 
for  a  moment  the  open  grave  of  my  youth  and  saw 
a  boyish  figure  peeping  through  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  maples  and  holm-oaks.  And 
then  there  came  back  to  me  some  ambitious,  if 
immature,  verses  that  I  myself  had  penned  when 
I  knew  little  of  life  and  its  strange  immutable 
ways,  its  swift  current  and  its  Niagara  that  all 
must  shoot,  and  nothing  whatever  of  Virginia 
but  her  dulcet  name.  I  could,  when  I  wrote  my 
poem,  have  no  more  answered  questions  as  to 
Virginia's  flowers  and  trees  than  named  the 
State's  latitude  and  longitude  or  sketched  her 
constitutional  peculiarities.  Yet  after  fifty  years 
the  old  lines  flashed  back  to  me  and  shone  out  as 
clearly  and  legibly  as  writing  on  a  blackboard. 

They  not  only  rang  true,  but  discovered  within 
me  strange  and  deep  wells  of  emotion.  In  the 
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poem  of  my  youth  I  described  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  mountains  and  torrents, 
woods  and  vineyards  of  Provence.  I  went  on  to 
recall  the  days  when  the  poets  from  Theocritus 
to  Virgil  peopled  the  hinterlands  of  the  Middle 
Sea  with  gods  and  goddesses,  nymphs,  dryads  and 
oreads.  But  they  had  vanished.  Neither 
Greece,  Italy  nor  Provence  knew  them  any  more. 

"  Where  are  they  fled  ?     The  happier  West, 
Does  she  receive  them  ?     Do  men  bend 
In  some  Virginian  Forest  glade 
To  gods  of  Oak-tree  or  of  Stream  ?  " 

What  a  Uttle  thing  to  remember  after  long  years, 
to  remember  with  tears  in  the  irresistible  swirl 
of  a  sudden  emotion  ! 

What  a  mercy  it  is  for  myself  and  my  readers 
that  I  am  no  Psycho-analyst,  not  even  a  plain 
unvarnished  Psychologist  !  Were  I  one,  I  should 
fill  a  dozen  chapters  with  my  complexes  and  my 
subconscious  selves,  and  end  up,  perhaps  not  in 
Virginia,  but  in  Thebes  !  Still,  though  only  an 
average  toiling  man  of  prose,  I  went  back  to 
lunch  from  my  woodland  excursions  with  a  sense 
of  something  like  exaltation.  I  had  looked  out  of 
the  shades  of  the  Prison  House  before  they  closed 
for  ever  and  had  caught  a  real,  if  fleeting,  glimpse 
of  that  august  abode  which  was  once  mine  own  ! 
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I,  too,  had  lived  in  Arcady  and  known  the 
happy  time  when  an  iambic  or  trochaic  foot  upon 
the  stair  of  time  meant  far  more  to  me  than  all 
the  drums  and  tramplings  of  politics  and  social 
science — ^things  which,  to  borrow  Carlyle's  im- 
mortal phrase,  still  wander  over  the  world  "  in 
a  very  lamentable  manner." 

So  much  for  the  Virginian  redoubt  at  the 
Southern  end  of  my  trench  line.  I  had  not  seen, 
it  is  true,  the  Palms  and  Beaches  of  the  sub- 
tropical South,  but  I  had  noted  how  well  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  English  kin  had  stood  a 
climate  and  surroundings  like  those  of  Italy  or 
Southern  France. 

My  next  Sounding  must  be  a  study  of  the  fields 
of  New  England  and  all  the  woods,  waters  and 
wastes  of  her  ample  champaigns. 


CHAPTER  V 

NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  traveller  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
Virginia  finds  those  great  commonwealths 
very  Enghsh  in  many  particulars.  In  laws  and 
customs,  habits  of  life  and  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  country  population  and  their  homes 
and  fields,  there  is  no  foreign  accent.  The  gates 
and  fences,  in  spite  of  certain  minor  differences, 
have  a  distinctly  English  look,  and,  above  all, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  attitude  of  the 
horses  and  cattle  and  live  stock  generally.  You 
can  see  at  once  that  they  belong  to  a  people  who 
hold  to  the  full  our  tradition  as  to  animal  rights 
and  the  crime  of  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts. 

Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Sherman's  soldier 
who  in  the  laying  waste  of  the  country  on  the 
march  sternly  explained  to  the  hen-wife  why  he 
took  her  chicken.  "  It  is  a  '  Sesesh  '  hen.  Ma'am," 
he  declared,  and  therefore  his  duty  was  to  destroy 
it.     I  am  bound  to  say  I  could  see  no  such  subtle 

traces  of  race  or  political  creed  at  the  barn  doors 
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by  which  I  passed.  I  did  not  see  a  fowl  or  a  pig 
which  was  not  a  hundred  per  cent.  American  and 
also  a  hundred  per  cent.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Still,  if  it  is  a  case  of  estimating  exactly  the 
Englishry  of  a  countryside,  one  must  admit  that 
the  villages  and  fields  of  New  England  proper 
carry  the  palm.  The  New  England  village  or 
town  has,  no  doubt,  a  grander,  if  less  intimate, 
air  than  a  village  in  Devonshire,  Hampshire  or 
Surrey.  Its  houses  are  bigger  and  more  import- 
ant-looking, its  barns  more  ample  and  its  cottages, 
when  there  are  any,  are  more  opulent  in  size  and 
appearance.  Again,  the  trees  along  the  roadsides, 
the  absence  of  fences  round  the  houses,  though 
there  is  no  absence  of  greensward,  give  a  kind  of 
anticipatory  Garden  City  appearance  which  is 
both  impressive  and  attractive.  A  New  England 
village,  indeed,  often  looks  like  a  village  composed 
entirely  of  prosperous  farmhouses — of  eight  or 
ten   rooms   apiece. 

If  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  have  not 
the  antiquity  or  Gothic  splendour  of  our  English 
rural  churches,  they  are  generally  dignified  and 
weU-preserved  buildings,  suitable  to  communities 
which,  above  all  things,  are  self-respecting  and 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  constituents. 
Built  of  wood,  painted  white  and  adorned  with 
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handsome  columns,  Ionic  or  Tuscan  Doric,  they 
have  a  very  distinguished  air. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  first  visit  I 
paid  in  New  England,  as  in  Virginia,  was  to  a 
newspaper  proprietor  who,  like  my  Virginian  host, 
was  also  a  Master  of  Foxhounds.  His  charming 
house,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Boston  on 
a  perfect  road,  gave  me  a  bundle  of  samples  of 
rural  New  England  and  its  way  of  life  which  I 
would  not  have  missed  for  a  motor-magnate's 
ransom.  No  one  with  any  feeling  for  his  own 
country  could  fail  to  be  enchanted  by  a  landscape 
which  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  There  were  hills  as  brown  and 
as  austere  as  those  in  Emily  Bronte's  great  dirge, 
but  they  were  also  hills  which,  like  hers,  year  by 
year  have  "  melted  into  Spring." 

Meantime,  the  roads,  the  copses  and  the  planta- 
tions such  as  those  round  the  place  where  I  saw  the 
hounds  put  into  covert  (a  place  near  the  neat  and 
prosperous-looking  farmhouse  of  a  Massachusetts 
farmer-landowner),  composed  a  scene  which  one 
may  see  near  some  gentleman  farmer's  house  in 
any  of  the  northern   or  north-midland  counties. 

The  meet  resembled  a  meet  of  one  of  our  small 
packs,  but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness 
and  enjoyment  of  all  concerned.     Though  there 
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was  none  of  the  display  of  rank  and  fashion,  drags 
and  hmousines,  such  as  one  would  see,  no  doubt, 
on  Long  Island  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  or  Washington,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  small  field  were  very  well  mounted.  But 
what  pleased  me  most  was  not  the  perfectly  kept 
and  equipped  hunters  of  high  Hibernian  ancestry, 
creatures  of  noble  height  and  figure,  but  the  useful 
cobs  and  ponies  of  the  lighter-pursed  people.  I 
noted,  indeed,  one  heavy  agriculturist  on  a 
delightfully  eager  pony  who  was  on  fire  to  get 
away.  While  he  frisked  and  pawed  the  ground 
and  champed  his  bit,  his  rider  sat  like  a  statue. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  he  was  at  heart  quite  as  much 
excited  as  his  mount.  There  will  not  be  a  reader 
of  these  words  in  England  who  has  not  often  seen 
such  ponies  at  covert  side.  "  They  are  not 
china  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes  " — ^not  five- 
hundred-guinea  hunters,  but,  all  the  same,  very 
good  things  to  be  on  the  back  of  on  a  November 
morning. 

I  was  not  in  the  saddle  myself.  A  traveller 
cannot  bring  clothes  for  all  occasions  with  him ; 
but  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  heart-ache  as  I  saw  the 
field  trot  off  after  hounds  when  the  Master  moved 
away. 

I  heard  later  from  my  hostess  that  they  *'  had 
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not  done  much."  I  did  not  attempt  to  fathom 
the  exact  meaning  of  that  remark — words  which 
throughout  the  EngUsh-speaking  world  may  cover 
anything  from  a  glorious  run  to  a  mere  saunter 
in  the  woods  and  fields  in  search  of  a  fox  which 
isn't  there,  though  report  has  made  him  loom 
as  large  as  a  bear  and  as  swift  as  a  dromedary. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  piece  of  New  England 
that  I  saw.  For  example,  I  remember  much 
nearer  Boston,  yet  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
seeing  a  large  and  charming  wooden  country  house 
which  looked  a  hundred  years  old,  but  was,  I 
gathered,  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  It  was 
at  the  edge  of  what  in  England  would  be  called 
"  a  great  wood,"  or  in  France  a  forest. 

This  wooded  waste  had  been  preserved  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  was  full  of  wonderful 
bridle-paths  for  riders  and  pedestrians — paths 
which  the  motor  cars  and  trucks  were  not  invited, 
or  even  allowed,  to  use — ^not  that  they  would 
want  to  do  so,  however.  There  was  nothing  but 
beauty  concealed  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  always 
quicker  and  easier  to  stick  to  the  fine  cement 
roads  which  were  to  be  found  in  their  proper 
places — roads,  be  it  remembered,  however,  not 
ugly  or  vulgarized  or  mean,  but  sweeping  round 
the  lisihres  of  the  forest  in  noble  curves  or  straight 
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runs  like  the  shaft  of  some  mighty  spear  flung  on 
the  ground. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  my  drives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston,  I  passed  the  battlefield  of 
Lexington  and  the  famous  Bridge,  and  heard  on 
the  spot  the  story  of  how  the  farmer  sharpshooters 
shot  down  the  Uttle  column  of  redcoats  as  it 
retreated  along  the  main  road  and  up  to  the  village 
street.  I  saw  in  a  retrospective  vision  the  rural 
riflemen  hurrying  through  the  fields  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  always  with  good  cover  for 
themselves  and  always  with  a  magnificent  target 
in  the  little  band  of  soldiers. 

Though  I  hope  that  I  possess  as  much  national 
pride  and  as  much  sense  of  patriotism  as  most 
men,  I  could  no  more  feel  a  sense  of  humiliation 
or  defeat  at  Lexington  than  I  could  sustain  such 
emotions  on  the  field  of  Naseby  or  of  Worcester, 
or  at  any  other  of  the  places  where  the  armies 
of  the  Parliament  met  and  overthrew  those  of 
King  Charles.  Even  if,  instead  of  being  the 
Roundhead  that  I  am,  I  was  a  Cavalier,  the 
victories  of  the  New  Model  would  not  move  me 
in  the  least.  They  were  political  differences  of 
opinion  fought  out  on  the  field,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  regret  or  be  unhappy  about  them.  I  was  not 
either    beaten    or    victorious    when    at    Dunbar 
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Cromwell  gave  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts "  as  his 
battle-cry.  Just  in  the  same  way  I  was  not 
beaten  at  Lexington,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  or  at 
Saratoga.  The  right  side  won,  and  I  am  as  much 
a  participator  in  the  victories  of  the  first  American 
Civil  War  as  are  the  wise  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  Confederate  of&cers  and  men  who  fought  at 
Gettysburg. 

When  the  average  Southerner  now  walks  over 
those  blood-drenched  acres  his  feehng  is  that  of 
the  Confederate  general  of  whom  this  tale  is  told. 
Forty  years  after  the  war  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  battlefield  in  company  with  some 
Union  ofiicers.  Suddenly  they  saw  him  cover 
his  face  with  his  hands.  "  How  awful  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  won  !  Just  think  of  it  !  " 
And  yet  how  near  it  was  ! 

Here  have  I  been  skirting  round  Boston  and  yet 
not  saying  a  single  word  about  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world — a  city,  be  it  noted, 
of  self-made  beauty.  Though  the  Charles  River 
is  so  noble  a  stream,  Boston  has  not  got  the 
geographical  and  territorial  advantages  which 
belong  to  some  of  her  great  compeers. 

But  remember  that  I  started  out  to  show  that  I 
had  taken  Soundings  in  rural  New  England  as 
well    as   in   Virginia,    and    not    to    describe   the 
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Cities  of  the  East.     They  may  come  later,  but 
not  now. 

A  final  word  is  imperative.  Let  nobody  think 
that  I  imagine  Massachusetts,  great  as  she  is,  to 
be  all  there  is  of  New  England,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  Land  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  I  have  seen  something  of  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut — only  a  little,  no  doubt, 
but  enough  to  make  one  feel  the  special  character- 
istics of  New  England  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  land 
well  worth  seeing,  even  by  people  who  have  time 
to  see  the  West,  which  I  had  not. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  WEST   UNVISITED 

WORDSWORTH  wrote  of  "  Yarrow  Un- 
visited."  Why,  then,  should  not  I 
write  under  a  similar  title  of  the  Middle 
West  and  even  of  the  Pacific  Slope  ?  But  my 
mood  shall  be  less  complacent  and  less  self- 
centred  than  his.  I  pity  myself  most  sincerely 
for  not  having  been  able  to  step  west  and  see  the 
Prairies,  the  Rockies  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
intrepid  Bard  of  the  Lakes  wrote  with  an  arro- 
gant confidence  that  I  cannot  imitate.  He 
evidently  felt  that  places  on  which  his  eyes  did 
not  rest,  be  the  reason  of  his  ignorance  what  it 
might,  were  probably  not  worth  seeing.  They 
tended  to  wither  into  nothingness — almost 
ceased  to  be — when  beyond  his  ken.  They  be- 
came negligible  after  the  fashion  of  the  last  laps 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  series  of  numbers  when 
pressed  to  infinity.  Therefore  he  insisted  that  his 
"  winsome     marrow "     (Anglice,    Mrs.     William 

Wordsworth)   had  no  right  to  be  disappointed. 
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What  was  Yarrow,  after  all  ?  Only  a  section  of 
land  and  water  and  hills. 

"  There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

I  used  no  such  "  strange  words  of  slight  and 
scorn  "  to  my  wife,  but  was  as  truly  chagrined  as 
she  was,  when  we  found  we  could  not  go  West. 
But,  because  Time  failed  us,  we  did  not  dismiss  the 
West  with  a  frigid  and  surly  equanimity.  We 
did  not  dwell  perfunctorily  on  the  reputed  glories 
of  the  West  and  then  add : 

"  We  will  not  see  them,  will  not  go 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow. 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow." 

It  was  not  enough,  not  nearly  enough,  for  us  to 
know  that  there  were  such  places  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
For  the  press  of  splendid  cities,  not  all  can  be 
catalogued.  We  understood  and  mourned  our 
loss.  We  refused  to  declare,  as  Wordsworth  did, 
that  if  we  had  gone  West  we  should  very  likely 
have  been  disappointed,  have  found  it  all  very 
different  from  our  imaginings. 

"  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own. 

Ah  !     Why  should  we  undo  it  ?  " 

So  said  the  comfortable  and  introspective  poet. 
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We  did  not  even  say,  as  he  did,  that  we  had 
something  in  reserve — something  to  see  later 
on. 

"  Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home 

And  yet  be  melancholy. 
Should  life  be  dull  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  giving  Yarrow  "  the  cut 
conditional." 

There  is  something  acutely  exasperating  in  this 
smug  way  of  washing  out  even  a  moorland  valley. 
It  would  be  a  preposterous  piece  of  presumption 
appUed  to  half  a  continent.  We  knew  what  we 
were  missing,  but  we  found  our  remedy,  not  in  a 
languid  "  Some  day  perhaps,"  but  in  a  fixed 
determination  to  see  the  West  as  soon  as  ever  we 
could  find  time,  health  and  strength  for  an  ade- 
quate visit. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  then,  that  I  do  not  reaUze 
the  deep  importance  of  the  West,  its  special 
characteristics  and  the  strangeness  and  novelties 
of  its  unvisited  lands  and  waters.  I  intend  to 
take  soundings,  many  and  intimate,  in  them  before 
I  receive  that  final  "  command  invitation  "  to 
drop  my  lead  in  future  in  the  waters  of  Acheron 
and  the  Styx. 

Meantime  I  wait  for  the  West,  though  I  fear  it 
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cannot  be  said  to  wait  for  me.  Without  thought 
of  this  tiny  electron  toihng  round  in  its  own  Httle 
orbit  in  England,  the  West  serenely  rolls  its  golden 
harvests  eastward.  Whether  the  cricket  who 
might  have  been  chirping  on  the  cars,  or  by  an 
electric  hearth,  is  absent  or  present  is  to  it  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference.  The  architects  and 
masons  will  continue  to  set  up  their  huge  ladders 
of  steel  and  brick  to  scale  the  skies.  In  a  hundred 
great  cities  and  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Main  Streets  the  mighty  successors  of  the  even 
mightier  pioneers  will  make  good  the  dreams  of 
those  who  saw  in  the  mind's  eye  vast  cities  rising 
where  the  physical  eye  could  detect  nothing  but 
the  awe-compeUing  stretches  of  vast  and  life- 
less prairies  lying  under  an  inverted  bowl  of 
azure  sky. 

What  mattered  it  to  such  ardent  souls  that  the 
plains  seemed  to  stretch  out  in  melancholy  gran- 
deur to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  They  were  not  to  be 
daunted  by  poetic  fancies,  dim  horizons,  or  red 
suns  dipping  behind  the  verges  of  the  purple 
West.  They  were  not  going  to  end  in  a  "  moist 
relentment "  because  "  the  lady  of  the  Waste 
Lands  "  veils  her  face  to  newcomers  and  stands 
aloof.  They  saw  before  them  what  might  be  and 
what  they  determined  should  be.     They  had  no 
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faint  hearts.  They  had  in  their  minds  won  the 
fair  lady  as  soon  as  they  looked  on  her. 

They  were  no  paltry  egoists  to  be  depressed  by 
the  thought  that,  whatever  the  future  might  hold 
for  others,  their  own  Uves  must  be  short  and  pre- 
carious. As  they  shaded  their  eyes  with  their 
hands  for  a  better  and  further  survey,  or  tightened 
their  saddle-girths  and  "  cinches  "  f or  a  gallop  to 
a  new  point  of  vantage,  they  were  full  of  the  wine 
of  success.  They  possessed  a  magic  charm  for  the 
instant  reahzation  of  dreams. 

That  a  swamp  must  be  drained,  a  huge  river 
bridged,  a  mountain  range  pierced  with  tunnels 
or  overcome  with  viaducts  before  man  could  be 
the  master  was  nothing  to  them.  They  were  no 
surer  of  sunrise  than  of  these  "  arrivals  "  and 
adventures,  human  and  mechanical.  And  so 
they  raced  on  Hke  children  at  a  picnic — creatures 
who  never  think  of  their  infant  weakness.  They 
mean,  whatever  the  cost,  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
next  ridge  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side. 

The  Pioneers  chased  the  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains before  them  in  the  spirit  of  huntsmen. 
They  could  not  rest  tiQ  the  gleam  of  the  Pacific 
and  its  salt,  estranging  waves  left  them  apparently 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment  that  their  pioneership  was  arrested. 
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They  soon  recalled  how  narrow,  though  so  far- 
flung,  were  the  trails  that  crossed  the  continent. 
There  was  almost  as  much  to  be  discovered  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  as  there  had  been  from  east 
to  west.  And  so  the  great  game  went  on  as 
vigorously  as  ever  and  is  being  played  even  to 
this  day. 

But,  great  as  were  the  material  and  topographi- 
cal victories  of  the  Pioneers,  their  psychological 
achievements  were  even  greater.  What  is  it 
that  makes  America  the  most  vital,  the  most 
intrepid  and  so  the  most  successful  country  in  the 
world  ? 

The  answer  can  be  given  in  five  words — the 
optimism  of  her  inhabitants.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  her  success.  All  Americans  are  at  heart 
optimists,  but  the  Westerners  are  a  super-variety 
of  the  breed.  They  believe  that,  come  what  may, 
they  will  surely  win.  Even  when  they  seem 
depressed  and  anxious,  they  keep  alive,  though 
strictly  hidden  away,  the  sacred  flame.  You 
cannot  shake  their  belief  that  in  the  end  all  will 
be  well.  They  will  not  hear  of  over-leaping  or 
over-expanding  or  over-trading.  They  see  before 
them  a  perpetually  rising  market.  Though  when 
overtired  by  exertion  they  may  have  some  tem- 
porary sick  fancies,  they  feel  that  these  are  but 
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shadows.  Amelioration,  Betterment,  Develop- 
ment are  to  them  the  only  ReaHties  of  Life. 

How  can  a  people  genuinely  possessed  of  this 
beUef  fail  ?  They  have  an  unHmited  and  unex- 
haustible  credit  at  the  Bank  of  Endeavour.  After 
all,  what  is  that  precious  thing  Credit  but  Belief 
— ^the  belief  that  you  will  pay  your  way,  win  and 
make  good,  and  that  nothing  can  permanently 
arrest  your  forward  movement  ? 

It  is  to  the  Pioneers  of  the  West,  to  the  men  who 
first  crossed  the  mountains  and  pushed  on  to 
overtake  the  retreating  sun  that  this  creative 
optimism  is  primarily  due.  Their  torches  were 
fired  as  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies.  At  once 
they  began  to  pass  the  fire,  not  only  forward, 
but  back  to  those  they  left  behind.  Soon  the 
whole  continent  was  aflame.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  America  owes  so  deep  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  men  of  the  Western  States. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Pioneers  the  American 
was  not  the  weighty,  determined,  hard-shell 
optimist  that  he  is  to-day.  The  early  Puritans, 
to  borrow  a  deUcious  phrase  from  the  ample 
basket  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  "  pottered  about  and 
prayed "  hke  their  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors. 
They  did  not  feel,  as  did  the  Pioneers,  that  the 
world  was  a  huge  banner  **  unfurled  to  music 
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suddenly."  The  American  was  not  dynamic  till 
the  great  westward  crusade.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  west  is  proud  of  its  work,  or  that  the 
Union  as  a  whole  gladly  admits  that  their  fate  lies 
somewhere  behind  the  setting  sun  and  that  it 
was  first  shown  to  them  by  the  men  of  the  West. 

Here  let  me  warn  anyone  who  needs  the  warn- 
ing that  it  is  the  vulgarest  of  vulgar  errors  to 
think  that  nations  grow  strong  and  rich  and 
prosperous  because  of  their  material  endow- 
ments— their  fine  climate,  their  rich  and  virgin 
soil,  their  mines,  their  forests  and  their  fecund 
rivers.  These  are  but  rich  frames.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  cannot  say  too  often,  only 
energy,  morale,  the  indweUing  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  gives  a  people  the  prerogative  of  greatness. 
It  was  the  optimist  spirit  of  the  Pioneers  that 
crowned  America  as  Regina  tenarum — the  Queen 
of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

But  America  must  not  rest  content  with  such 
a  crown  and  such  a  title.  The  arts  which  gave  her 
her  greatness  must  be  practised  and  developed 
in  order  to  maintain  the  conquest  they  achieved. 
More,  she  must  learn  to  apply  her  **  peculiar 
grace  "  to  the  non-material  world,  to  the  world 
of  ideas  as  weU  as  to  the  world  of  things.  Her 
new  Pioneers  must  cross  the  spiritual  plains  as 
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their  forefathers  crossed  the  never-ending  oceans 
of  grass. 

That  need  be  no  fancy.  America,  if  she  will 
use  them,  has  all  the  faculties  required  for  such 
an  exploration.  Her  investigators  in  the  realms 
of  scientific  metaphysics  are  already  showing 
themselves  vigorous,  bold  and  discerning.  Let 
them  press  on.  Let  them  beHeve  that  they  will 
win  their  spiritual  conflicts,  and  they  will  win 
them. 

But  to  do  this  they  must  put  before  them  no 
material  goal.  They  must  not  seek  the  higher 
knowledge  for  purposes  of  gain,  however  vicari- 
ous. They  must  seek  to  know  merely  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge.  "  Will  it  ever  be  of  any  practical 
use  to  know  this  ?  "  must  be  a  question  for  ever 
banished  from  their  minds.  Their  leaders  must 
be  the  knight-errants  of  a  new  Holy  Grail  and 
must  no  more  make  a  spiritual  Balance  Sheet  than 
the  Almighty. 

"  High  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

In  case  anyone  should  ask  for  proof  of  this 
spirit  of  scientific  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  material, 
enterprise  shown  in  the  United  States,  let  me 
draw  attention  to  one  fact — not  a  unique  fact. 
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remember,  but  a  typical  fact.  The  Edison  Elec- 
tric Company  spends  200,000  dollars  a  year,  say 
£40,000  a  year,  on  research.  Much  of  it  would 
probably  be  pronounced  by  an  accountant  as  not 
leading,  or  likely  to  lead,  to  profit.  But  the  great 
Captains  of  Industry  in  America  have  never 
believed  that  it  was  either  right  or  wise  for  them 
to  reject  any  form  of  knowledge  connected  with 
their  business  merely  because  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  profitless.  They  take  not  only  the  finer, 
but  in  the  end  the  wiser,  view  that  knowledge  for 
knowledge's  sake  can  never  fail  to  be  of  value. 
But,  though  they  are,  no  doubt,  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  the  belief  that  their  research 
workers  may  at  any  moment  stumble  on  some- 
thing valuable  when  they  are  merely  looking  for 
abstract  knowledge,  I  believe  that  this  is  only 
an  excuse  that  they  make  to  themselves  as 
business  men  for  their  researches  and  investi- 
gations. At  heart  they  value  the  work  of  the 
explorer  and  the  pioneer  purely  for  its  own  sake. 
They  feel  that  fight  is  better  than  darkness,  even 
when  illumination  cannot  be  shown  to  be  some- 
thing which  can  be  "  cashed  in  "  and  turned  into 
dividends. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PROHIBITION 

LET  no  one  be  alarmed  at  this  heading.     I 
have  no  more  intention  of    taking  sides 
in  the  main    controversy  over    the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  than  I  have  of  plunging 
into  a  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife. 

Such  intervention,  even  if  it  were  "  mushy  " 
with  moderation,  would  ill  become  a  guest — I 
will  not  say  a  stranger  or  a  foreigner,  for  I  utterly 
refuse  to  call  myself  by  any  such  ill-omened  and 
ambiguous  names  when  America  is  concerned. 

But,  though  I  am  not  going  to  take  sides,  or 
be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  how  they  ought  to  handle  their 
drink  problem  or  how  to  untie  the  legal  knots 
and  constitutional  tangles  arising  out  of  Prohi- 
bition, I  want  for  my  own  purposes,  i.e.  for  British 
purposes,  to  set  down  certain  of  my  observations 
while  on  American  soil.  Even  though  they  are 
of  no  practical  use  in  the  case  of  a  country  so 
deeply  committed  to  her  present  scheme  as  is 

America,  they  cannot,  I  believe,  fail  to  prove  of 
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interest,  and  even  value,  to  a  part  of  the  American 
people — ^to  all  those,  in  fact,  who  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  unstable 
equiUbrium  and  hold  that  the  lessons  of  a  three- 
years  experience  ought  to  be  studied  and  applied. 
It  may  be  that  deeper  draughts  from  the  Goblet 
of  Compulsion  are  required,  or,  again,  that  a 
re-definition  of  the  term  "  intoxicants,"  or  lastly 
nationalization  of  the  liquor  trade  after  the  model 
of  French  Canada,  may  prove  the  way  of  salvation. 

Though  no  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to 
hear  can  think  it  will  be  possible,  or  in  any  con- 
ceivable sense  desirable,  to  go  back  to  the  status 
quo  ante  helium,  there  are  several  alternatives. 
America  will  not  retrace  her  steps,  but  there  are 
many  roads  available  besides  the  one  chosen. 
A  via  media  is,  after  all,  an  American,  if  an  old- 
fashioned,  highway  and  offers  many  attractions. 

So  much  for  the  general.  Now  for  the  par- 
ticular and  my  specific  and  personal  observations. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  note  the  psychological 
side  of  the  issue.  Prohibition  here  has  had 
reactions  of  the  most  strange  and  unexpected 
kind.  First,  Prohibition  has  unquestionably 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  potent 
forms  of  Advertisement — one  with  even  more 
power  of  drawing  than  Secrecy. 
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After  what  I  have  seen  in  America,  I  feel  that 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  on 
my  professional  and  commercial  side  would  be 
to  be  prohibited.  If  I  could  only  persuade  ParUa- 
ment  here  and  Congress  across  the  sea  to  prohibit 
me  and  my  writings  I  should  be  a  made  man. 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  whether  I  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  prohibited,  and  whether  my 
articles  and  books  are  pernicious  or  sound,  or 
again  undeleterious  in  moderation  and  when 
taken  in  carefully  regulated  quantities,  I  should 
become  at  once  a  best-seller.  The  struggle  on 
one  side  to  enforce  prohibition  and  on  the  other  side 
to  circulate  my  forbidden  works  would  constitute 
a  "  dog  fight  "  such  as  the  EngUsh-speaking  races 
dearly  love.  The  detection  and  trial  of  every 
Strachey  boot-legger  would  send  up  my  circula- 
tion by  leaps  and  bounds.  Imagine  my  pub- 
lishers' deUght  at  such  headlines  as  "  Two  large 
Strachey  dumps  simultaneously  discovered 

ON  THE  coasts  OF  MaINE  AND  FLORIDA — OR- 
DERED TO  BE  DESTROYED  BY  THE  CoURT — ^APPLI- 
CATION OF  THE  Customs  authorities  for  three 
more  granite  crushers  to  expedite  process 
of  destruction — question  in  the  senate — 
Does  the  cost  of  prohibiting  Strachey  wipe 
OUT  the  benefits  of  the  Debt  Settlement  ? — 
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One  more  example  of  British  perfidy — John 
Bull  has  the  laugh  on  us  again." 

Seriously,  it  is  clear  that  Prohibition  in  a  matter 
of  general  interest  is  a  perpetual  suggestion  to 
mankind  to  taste  the  forbidden  thing  and  try  for 
himself  whether  there  is  anything  in  it. 

A  stern  order  not  to  walk  on  the  grass  in  a  park 
is  an  invitation  to  mankind  to  do  so — even  though 
if  there  were  no  prohibitory  suggestion  the  pedes- 
trian, thinking  of  his  thin  shoes,  would  carefully 
avoid  the  green.    What  keeps  people  off  the  grass, 
or  prevents  them  spoiling  it  by  ugly  tramplings, 
is  such  delicately  composed  notices  as  I  have  seen 
in  the  Campus  of  an  American  University.    They 
do  not  seek  to  coerce,  but  to  conciliate.    They 
set  up,  not  the  impulses  of  reversed  effort,  but 
insinuations  that  lead  to  benign,  uncontroversial 
action.    The  grass  is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed.     But 
it  will  not  be  enjoyable  if  trampled  on.    The 
pubUc  should  protect  what  is  meant  for  their 
own  enjoyment.     If  you  cross  with  an  intention 
to  do  no  harm,  you  will  not  tread  where  others 
have   trodden.     So   runs   the   buried   inhibition. 
Suggestions  which  avoid  naked  negation  are  far 
more    effective    than   hortatory   legends    of    the 
police  or  other  auctoritarian  bodies,  threatening 
various  forms  of  public  vengeance.     You  cannot 
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suck  the  honeyed  dehghts  of  rebeUion  out  of  mild 
invitations  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  not  spoil  the 
turf! 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  contradictiousness  effected  by  Prohibi- 
tion. Prohibition  in  certain  cases  automatically 
turns  the  people  of  good  intent  into  law-breakers. 
Everybody  knows  how  when  learning  to  ride  a 
bicycle  one  finds  a  fatal  attraction  in  the  things 
that  one  wants  most  to  avoid.  The  ruts  and 
emergent  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
the  gutters  on  each  side  are  the  exact  places  to 
which  one  is  forced  by  some  demon  within  one  to 
steer  one's  wheel. 

Again,  nothing  keeps  one  awake  so  thoroughly 
as  a  determination  to  put  oneself  to  sleep.  The 
prohibitive  proposition  invariably  stirs  up  resist- 
ance !  Only  the  afiirmative  is  really  successful 
in  a  pubUc  notice. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  element  of  error  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  attempts  to  lay  down  absolute 
and  general  propositions  on  moral  or  poUtical 
questions. 

There  are,  that  is,  some  general  prohibitions 
which  do  their  work  and  are  observed  by  all.  If, 
however,  these  successful  prohibitions  are  analysed 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  only  few  in 
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number,  but  that  they  always  concern  matters 
upon  which  there  is  something  very  Uke  universal 
agreement.  Take  the  greatest  of  all  "  taboos," 
that  against  murder.  Here  is  a  piece  of  prohibi- 
tion to  which  we  all  assent.  Therefore  there  is 
no  opposition  to  it,  even  by  the  most  contradic- 
tious of  sane  mankind.  We  all  feel  that,  but  for 
the  said  "  taboo,"  we  should  not  dare  to  walk 
alone  down  a  dark  street  at  night,  or  even  to  lay 
our  heads  on  the  pillow. 

It  is  the  same  with  stealing  and  assault  and  the 
keeping  of  the  highways  unobstructed.  When 
there  is  an  unchallenged  agreement,  but  only 
then,  will  the  path  of  simple,  plain,  downright 
Prohibition  prove  practicable  for  the  legislator. 
Without  a  general  assent  he  must  seek  to  reach 
his  goal  by  other  ways — ^ways  which  may  seem 
slow,  long  and  indirect,  but  which,  all  the  same, 
afford  a  better  passage  than  a  short  cut  by  the 
precipices  of  pure  Negation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  if  you  can  secure 
the  consent  of  the  majority  you  have  a  right  to 
prohibit.  In  affirmative  matters  the  will  of  a 
bare  majority  may  be  enough,  but  not  in  cases  of 
coercive  legislation.  There  a  forty-five  per  cent, 
minority  of  the  nation  may  be  able  to  beat  your 
law  and,  in  the  process  of  beating  it,  may  throw 
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the  whole  community  into  confusion.  That  is 
why  you  cannot  Hght-heartedly  pass  laws  and 
expect  them  to  work  because  they  seem  perfect 
to  the  enthusiast  and  apparently  command  the 
approval  of  the  pubUc. 

Further,  one  must  never  forget  the  milHons  who 
will  act,  and  act  quite  sincerely,  on  the  principle 
expressed  by  the  balancing  candidate — "  I  am," 
he  declared,  "  in  favour  of  this  law,  but  agin  its 
enforcement."  That  may  be  a  good  "  get  out  " 
in  the  case  of  a  law  forbidding  hotels  to  put  short 
sheets  and  blankets  on  their  beds — ^sheets  and 
blankets  that,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,*  will  not 
cover  a  man.  It  is,  nevertheless,  dangerous  and 
demorahzing  to  pass  freak  laws  which  cannot  be 
executed  without  raising  bitter  controversy. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  that  induced 
Solon  to  make  his  famous  reply  to  the  man  who 
asked  him  whether  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  given 
Athens  the  very  best  laws  that  could  be  devised. 

Wise  and  effective  was  the  answer :  "  I  have  not 
attempted  to  give  the  Athenians  the  best  laws  that 
could  be  made,  but  only  the  best  laws  which  they 
would  bear."    That  is  a  saying  which  should  be 

*  "  For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself 
on  it :  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself 
in  it"  (Isa.  xxviii.  20).  We  have  all  known  such  beds  and 
bedding. 
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written  over  the  doors  of  every  Parliament  House 
and  every  State  Capitol,  though  it  certainly  never 
will   be. 

But  super-Advertisement  is  not  the  only  un- 
expected result  of  Prohibition.  It  has  had  a 
special  and  curiously  perverse  reaction  on  young 
people  of  both  sexes — though  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  particularly  bad  result  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  youth  of  the  rich,  pro- 
fessional and  well-to-do  classes.  In  the  days 
before  Prohibition  it  was  rare  for  girls  even  in 
smart  society  in  the  United  States  to  drink  wine 
in  any  quantity,  and  still  rarer  for  them  to  drink 
spirits,  while  at  the  Universities,  though  liquor 
was  procurable,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  normal 
and  average  student  to  adopt  anything  approach- 
ing the  drink  habit.  For  youths  and  girls  to  be 
the  worse  for  Hquor  in  a  fashionable  ballroom  was 
practically  unknown — quite  as  unknown  as  it 
was  and  is  in  Europe.  Now,  unless  the  gossip 
of  the  great  American  cities  is  to  be  rejected  as 
pure  invention,  youthful  dancers  somewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor  are  not  an  unknown  sight. 

This  iU-omened  change  is,  I  cannot  help  behev- 
ing,  due  to  that  sense  of  defiance  which  exists, 
and  on  many  grounds  ought  to  exist,  in  the  minds 
of  the  younger  generation.     They  cannot,  they 
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feel,  take  everything,  or,  indeed,  anything,  on 
trust.  They  must  prove  the  rule  for  themselves. 
That  being  so,  the  more  strict  and  autocratic 
the  ban  on  a  particular  act,  the  more  imperative 
the  desire  to  apply  the  system  of  trial  and  error. 
Such  defiance,  indeed,  comes  to  be  the  touchstone 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  must  be 
apphed  at  once. 

The  promptings  of  *'  Try  for  yourself " — 
**  Don't  let  them  treat  you  as  a  baby  " — "  Don't 
follow  bUndly  the  old  people's  lead  " — "  Be  a  rebel 
rather  than  a  slave  " — "  What  is  the  good  of  this 
freedom  if  one  is  not  allowed  to  use  it  ?  "  are 
buttressed  by  the  instinct  of  Curiosity — one  of 
the  commonest  and  often  one  of  the  most  potent 
implanted  in  the  human  mind.  "  What  is  this 
strange,  deUrious,  overwhelming  feeUng  of  in- 
toxication that  people  talk  about  so  mysteri- 
ously— the  thing  which  can  change  your  whole 
nature  while  its  spell  lasts,  the  thing  that  can 
drown  sorrow  and  remorse  ?  It  must  be  some- 
thing very  wonderful  or  people  wouldn't  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it.  Anyway,  we  ought  to  try, 
and  will  try,  for  ourselves.  We  must  not  be 
cheated  of  our  hberty  by  second-hand  reports." 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  outstanding  direct 
results  of  Prohibition ;    but  I  must  not  forget 
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those  that  are  indirect,  for  they  are  in  many 
ways  quite  as  important. 

The  evil  of  a  Prohibition  which  does  not  com- 
mand a  clear  and  unquestionable  assent  from  the 
majority  of  the  people  is  bound  to  be  disruptive  of 
society  and  to  show  its  effect  in  many  strange 
places — places  where  one  would  least  expect  to 
find  them.  For  example,  in  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes  Prohibition  tends  to  intensify  the 
struggle,  always  latent  in  Society,  but  always 
dangerous,  between  the  young  and  the  old. 
Difference  of  view,  and  therefore  friction,  between 
the  two  there  must  always  be ;  but  that  State  is 
happiest  in  which  it  is  least  insisted  upon. 

The  social  habits  of  the  young  when  they  seem 
new,  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  generally  nothing  of  the 
kind,  tend  towards  strain.  Yet  a  modus  vivendi 
can  generally  be  arranged.  When,  however,  you 
add  to  the  natural  desire  for  change  on  the  one 
side  and  for  conservatism  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  ways  on  the  other,  the  problems  of  law- 
breaking,  and  of  a  law-breaking  which  has  in  it  a 
tincture  of  vice,  and  so  of  demoralisation,  the 
eternal  conflict  becomes  exasperated  and  highly 
dangerous. 

It  may  be  painful  to  fathers  and  mothers  to 
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differ  from  their  children  on  rehgious  or  ethical 
views,  or  views  on  social  conduct ;  but  when 
freedom  of  action  is  claimed  in  things  for  which 
a  man  may  be  tried  and  condemned  in  a  court 
of  law,  you  come  very  near  indeed  to  shaking  the 
pillars  of  domestic  peace.  A  man  cannot  console 
himself  with  the  idea  that  "  boys  will  be  boys," 
when  in  practice  such  consolation  means  encourag- 
ing contact  with  such  a  very  undesirable  world 
as  that  of  the  bootleggers  and,  if  not  the  actual 
commission  of  a  legal  offence,  at  any  rate  the 
incitement  of  others  to  commit  an  offence  held 
flagitious  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Prohibition,  though  meant  to  soften  and  refine 
manners,  has  often  brought,  if  not  a  sword,  at 
any  rate  a  poUce  baton,  instead  of  better  ways 
into  family  life.  That  is  bad ;  but  perhaps  as 
bad  is  the  way  in  which  Prohibition  is  tending  to 
produce  a  class-consciousness  and  a  sense  of 
angry  division  between  rich  and  poor — an  evil 
from  which  America  was  almost  entirely  exempt 
in  pre-Prohibition  days.  At  present,  speaking 
generally,  the  poor  are  the  people  who  on  this 
important  point  keep  the  law.  The  rich  and 
the  well-to-do  are  those  who  break  it.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  none  of  the  labouring, 
wage-earning,  artisan  sections  of  the  country  who 
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break  the  Volstead  Act  or  encourage  others  to 
break  it. 

One  must  never  forget,  however,  that  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  it  is  not  the  man  who  drinks 
who  breaks  the  law,  but  the  man  who  sells  him  the 
liquor.  Therefore  the  drinker's  offence  is,  judged 
by  legal  standards,  at  the  most  one  of  "  conspiring 
with  one  A.  B.,"  a  bootlegger,  to  commit "  a  breach 
of  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  better  " 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Defiance  of  the  Prohibition  law  has  thus  come 
to  be  regarded,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  reason, 
as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  allowed  to  break  the  law  with 
impunity.  For  example,  though  it  is  true  that 
the  police  occasionally  raid  a  fashionable  restaur- 
ant or  even  a  club,  nobody  dares  suggest  that  the 
police  should  be  given  power  to  dissolve  a  smart 
social  club  and  confiscate  its  property  if  it  is 
found  that  it  is  a  resort  where  in  various  secret 
ways  men  contrive  to  obtain  the  liquor  which  the 
Volstead  law  was  made  to  prevent  them  obtain- 
ing. It  is  notorious,  again,  that  at  many  of  the 
fashionable  hotels  de  luxe  there  are  means  (gener- 
ally through  the  bell-boys)  of  obtaining  spirits  or 
champagne  as  and  when  required.  But,  though 
this  is  known  to  all,  the  police  have  never  asked. 
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and  will  not  ask,  for  power  to  close  the  said 
hotels  and  sequester  their  buildings. 

The  notion  of  enforcing  the  Prohibition  law  as 
the  laws  against  murder  and  theft  are  enforced 
is  unthinkable.  Thus  we  see  the  rich  man,  the 
man  in  a  good  official  position,  the  cultured  and 
educated  man  and  woman  breaking,  or  helping 
to  break,  the  law  which  is  observed,  and  observed 
often  in  the  true  spirit,  by  the  artisan,  the  labourer 
and  poorer  and  simpler  man  generally.  Could 
there  possibly  be  a  worse  badge  of  social  difference, 
a  worse  form  of  class-consciousness  than  that 
which  makes  the  symbol  of  that  consciousness, 
disobedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  ?  The  average 
anti-Prohibitionist  and  non-observer  of  the  law 
is  on  a  distinctly  higher  rung  of  the  social  ladder 
than  the  good  citizen  who  obeys  the  law,  not 
necessarily  because  he  is  an  abstainer  by  creed, 
but  because  it  is  law  1 

Another  indirect  effect  of  Prohibition  not  being 
enforced  as  actively,  or  as  universally,  or  as  fear- 
lessly as  a  law  ought  to  be  enforced  is  the  attitude 
which  is  growing  up  in  regard  not  only  towards 
evasions  of  the  law,  but  towards  violence  employed 
in  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  law. 

No  one  seems  to  regard  the  employment  of  the 
bootlegger  as  an  act  of  moral  turpitude,  and  yet 
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the  bootlegger  is  a  man  who  cannot  exist  without 
either  bribing  the  poHceman  to  be  a  criminal  of 
the  worst  kind  or  else  being  willing  to  draw  his 
revolver  on  the  instruments  of  the  law.  But 
when  lawless  violence  is  tolerated  on  one  plea,  it 
is  very  apt  to  be  tolerated  on  another.  You  can- 
not pick  and  choose  in  such  matters.  Crimes  of 
violence,  and  especially  murder,  are  terribly 
common  in  America,  and  the  homicidal  habit,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  become  commoner  since 
Prohibition.  An  ineffective  taboo  in  one  region 
of  conduct  is  tending  to  weaken  even  those  essen- 
tial taboos  on  which  Society  rests. 

President  Coolidge  pointed  out  only  the  other 
day,  with  that  power  of  putting  his  finger  on  the 
exact  spot  which  is  his,  that  the  trouble  in  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  murder,  when 
compared  with  countries  like  England,  is  the 
failure  to  detect  and  punish  the  murderer.  If 
murderers  are  not  detected  and  punished,  the  man 
who  is  tempted  to  commit  a  murder  holds  that  he 
has  a  very  good  chance  indeed  of  never  being 
brought  to  trial.  Even  if  he  is  caught,  he  feels 
pretty  sure  of  escaping  the  full  penalty  on  some 
point  of  law  or  technical  irregularity.  The  result 
of  his  well-supported  belief  that  he  will  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  crime  makes  him  yield 
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to  the  temptation.  When  to  commit  a  murder 
means  almost  certainly  that  you  will  be  brought 
to  justice,  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain,  the  dread  of 
punishment  is  a  most  effective  deterrent.  The 
failure  to  bring  home  murder  charges  in  America 
acts  as  a  kind  of  premium  on  that  crime. 

Here  again  the  impunity  with  which  the  law  is 
defied  in  the  case  of  Prohibition  makes  it  seem 
easy  and  natural  to  defy  it  in  other  matters.  You 
cannot  airily  choose  when  you  will  and  when  you 
will  not  play  the  part  of  the  good  citizen. 

To  put  it  with  brutal  plainness.  Prohibition, 
in  spite  of  its  pathetically  innocent  origin,  is  in 
effect  proving  a  school  for  crime. 

It  is  also  proving  a  school  for  one  of  the  special 
dangers  of  new  and  loosely-knit  communities — 
the  danger  of  corruption  among  public  officials. 
The  corner-stone  of  anti-Prohibition  is  corruption 
in  various  forms,  and  its  chief  form  is  corruption 
of  the  poUce.  No  man  with  any  sense  of  respon- 
sibility or  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  can  possibly  doubt  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  poHce  force,  or  anything  tending  in 
that  direction,  is  ruinous  to  the  happiness  of  the 
State  which  tolerates  it,  and  to  true  freedom  and 
equahty.  If  the  police  once  become  corrupted, 
farewell  to  any  chance  of  the  poor  man  getting 
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that  protection  through  impartial  justice  which 
should  be  his.  The  tyranny  of  a  corrupt  police 
force  is  indeed  the  most  odious  oppression  from 
which  a  man  with  a  family  to  bring  up,  an  empty 
purse  and  a  precarious  livelihood  can  possibly 
suffer.  A  magnificent  material  prosperity,  such 
as  now  exists  in  America,  may  for  the  time  make 
such  tyranny  invisible,  or  apparently  neghgible, 
but  the  root  of  evil  is  there,  ready  to  poison  the 
community  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  favour- 
ble — i.e.  bad  trade  and  social  unrest. 

AUied  to  this  is  an  extraordinarily  curious  and 
menacing  reaction  which  is  as  yet  not  realized  out- 
side America,  and  not  even  fully  realized  within  it. 
Not  only  has  a  valuable  vested  interest  in  law- 
lessness been  created  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
said  vested  interest  is  taking  steps  to  protect 
itself  like  other  interests  of  its  kind.  The  milUons 
of  profit  made  by  the  bootleggers  and  the  dark 
organization  which  has  grown  up  to  shelter  the 
trade  by  which  they  live  has  actually  made  the 
breakers  of  the  law  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  statutory  Prohibition !  There  is  quite  a 
large  and  important  body  of  people  willing  to 
work  with  the  Temperance  Party  to  maintain 
Prohibition  because  they  know  that,  if  Prohibition 
were   banished,    Othello's   occupation   would   be 
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gone  and,  what  is  more  important,  Othello's 
seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  profits  on  the  money 
invested  in  a  shady  business. 

Therefore  we  get  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
Prohibition  being  buttressed  not  merely  by  the 
ardent  enemies  of  over-indulgence  in  intoxicants, 
but  by  persons  who  pass  their  lives  and  devote 
their  energies  to  pandering  to  those  who  not 
only  break  the  law,  but  are  incHned  to  damage 
themselves  by  a  vicious  use  of  spirits.  I  beUeve 
that  in  the  days  when  a  high  tariff  in  England  and 
a  stormy  and  not  well-guarded  coast  made  smug- 
gling a  very  profitable  trade,  the  smugglers  and 
their  associates — "  Free  Traders,"  as  they  were 
often  called — ^felt  that  they  were  being  very 
cruelly  used  when  the  poHcy  of  tariff  for  revenue 
purposes  only  was  introduced.  Smuggling 
claimed  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  trades 
ruined  by  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Cobdenism. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  two  curious  and  para- 
doxical, but  exceedingly  damaging  indirect  effects 
of  Prohibition.  Prohibition  has  lately  turned 
millions  of  American  beer-drinkers  and  drinkers 
of  light  wines  into  drinkers  of  spirits.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  of  the  physiology  and  also 
of  the  psychology  of  drinking  must  reaHze  how 
deeply  fraught  with  evil  is  such  a  consummation. 
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Not  only  is  the  drinking  of  spirits  more  insidious 
and  more  apt  to  get  hold  of  men  and  women,  and 
to  become  an  obsession  and  a  craze,  than  the 
drinking  of  wines,  but  also  there  is  a  material 
physiological  difference  between  the  drinking  of 
the  products  of  fermentation  and  those  of  distil- 
lation. 

The  reason  why  Prohibition  has  given  a  pre- 
ference to  spirits  over  beer  and  light  wine  is  easy 
to  see.  When  an  iUicit  trade  is  to  be  carried  on, 
it  is  essential  to  obtain  the  raw  material  in  as  con- 
centrated a  form  as  possible.  It  is  much  easier 
to  smuggle  a  bottle  of  high-proof  whisky  than  a 
dozen  bottles  of  beer  or  light  claret.  Again, 
the  hard  usage  to  which  the  bootlegger's  stock- 
in-trade  is  exposed,  while  it  would  ruin  vintage 
wines,  does  little  harm  to  concentrated  alcohol. 
Thus  America  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  places 
in  which  those  who  do  use  intoxicants  use  them 
in  their  very  worst  form. 

But  this  evil  concentration  in  drinking  is  not 
confined  to  spirits.  The  man  who  has  to  get  his 
supply  of  liquor  irregularly  and  surreptitiously 
is  tempted  to  drink  more  deeply  when  he  has  got 
liquor  before  him  than  the  man  who  knows  that 
at  any  moment  he  can  quite  easily  satisfy  his 
craving  for  a  stimulant.     "  Now  or  never "   is 
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a  terrible  speeder-up  of  action  in  all  forms  of  life, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  the  consumption  of 
illicit  stores  of  intoxicants.  When  Jones  and 
Smith  have  managed  to  secure  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
they  are  almost  compelled  to  drink  it  up  at  a 
sitting,  because  neither  is  quite  sure  when  he  will 
get  another  chance.  There  is  always  a  feeHng 
against  heel-taps  and  waste  of  good  liquor  on  the 
plea  that  if  the  bottle  is  not  finished  the  wine 
will  go  bad.  These  impulses  are  immensely 
strengthened  and  intensified  by  the  thought  that 
if  you  do  not  finish  it  up  you  may  be  found  out 
and  have  your  Uquor  confiscated. 

We  are  all  children  in  the  last  resort,  and  what 
child  in  the  possession  of  a  prohibited  box  of 
chocolates  does  not  feel  that  the  only  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  eat  the  lot  at  a  single  sitting 
rather  than  risk  his  prize  being  recaptured  and 
condemned  ?     • 

Again,  a  note  which  is  always  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  the  consumers  of  intoxicants  in  America 
is  :  "In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  " — "  One  may 
as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb  '' — "  If 
you  are  going  to  defy  the  law  and  risk  trouble, 
defy  it  for  as  much  Hquor  as  ever  you  can  and  not 
for  a  mere  sip." 

Once  more  the  great  lesson  for  the  world  from 
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the  experiment  made  in  America  is  that  you  must 
never  prohibit  absolutely  unless  you  have  some- 
thing like  an  eighty  per  cent,  majority  in  favour 
of  your  action  and  loyally  in  its  favour.  I  mean 
by  that,  not  merely  a  willingness  to  give  a  vote, 
or  Up-service  on  a  moral  proposition,  but  willing- 
ness to  enforce  as  well  as  to  pass  it.  Prohibition, 
or  rather  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
intoxicants  leading  to  a  gradual  destruction  of 
the  drink  habit,  is  an  admirable  policy,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  bodily  and  mental  health. 
This  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  by  violence,  but  by  moderation  and  a 
proper  study  of  human  nature  and  of  how  men's 
instincts  act  and  can  be  controlled. 

The  old  lawyers,  though  perhaps  not  very 
scientifically,  made  a  useful  distinction  between 
things  that  are  malum  prohibitum  (prohibited 
acts)  and  things  that  are  malum  in  se  (bad  in  their 
nature).  It  was  a  much  more  easy  business  to 
insist  upon  people  not  committing  crimes  that 
were  malum  in  se,  and  were  felt  to  be  malum  in  se 
by  the  mass  of  mankind,  than  it  was  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  malum  prohibitum,  however  well 
justified.  Unquestionably  the  consumption  of 
intoxicants  is  malum  prohibitum,  and  not  malum 
in  se. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  failure  of  Pro- 
hibition, or,  at  the  best,  its  only  very  partial 
success,  affords  important  lessons  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Put  side  by  side  with  the  unques- 
tionable success  of  a  worldly-wise  handling  of  the 
problem,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
American  Prohibition  shows  very  badly. 

As  an  Englishman,  it  is  my  ardent  desire  to  see 
the  Quebec  plan  appHed  in  Great  Britain,  though 
possibly  with  one  or  two  minor  differences.  What 
I  feel  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  the 
eUmination  of  any  vestige  of  private  profit  from 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicants.  Though 
an  individuaUst  in  the  main,  here  is  a  piece  of 
sociaUsm  which  I  very  strongly  desire  to  see 
triumphant.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  have  an  ardent  interest  in  the  sale  of 
liquor. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NATIONAL  PREJUDICES 

THE  worldly  wit  who  remarked,  "What 
would  life  be  like  without  its  prejudices  ?  " 
clearly  hit  the  mark  as  regards  individuals. 
Nothing  is  tamer  and  duller  than  the  man  who  is  a 
kind  of  universal  emoUient  and  spreads  his  cold 
cream  thickly  and  stickily  over  himself  and 
his  fellows.  National  prejudices,  however,  are 
dangerous  things,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  many 
thoughtful  Americans  are  perturbed  by  them  and 
the  cross-currents  they  create.  I  hold,  however, 
that  if  the  origin  of  these  prejudices  and  the 
forces  behind  them  are  studied,  a  good  excuse,  or 
rather  a  good  explanation,  may  be  found  for  most 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  spite  of  explanation  or  excuse,  they  give  just 
cause  for  anxiety,  though  not  for  humiliation. 

The  prejudices  which  strike  the  outside  observer 
of  things  American  most  poignantly  and  cause 
most  regret  in  the  best  type  of  citizens  are  those 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  against  the  Jews, 
against   the  negroes,    against   Asiatics  generally 
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and  against  all  who  are  vaguely,  unamicably  and 
often  absurdly  called  Free  Thinkers,  or  Atheists, 
or  "  men  without  rehgion."  The  prejudice 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  rises  to  a  semi- 
persecution  in  certain  parts  of  the  country ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  an  ineffectual  if  spectacu- 
lar prejudice.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  so  well 
organized  and  so  powerful  that  they  know  how  to 
protect  themselves  and  so  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  can  happily  be  said 
about  the  Jews.  The  really  dangerous  prejudice 
is  that  against  the  negroes.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Jews  are  absorbable  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  absorbed.  Indeed,  the  prejudice  here  is 
largely  superficial  and  conventional,  i.e.  not 
essential.  With  the  negroes  the  matter  is 
different.  The  negroes  are  not,  like  the  Jews  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  unwilling  and  yet  certain 
to  be  absorbed.  The  complaint  against  them  is, 
not  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  hundred  per  cent. 
Americans,  but  that  they  are  too  eager  and 
willing  to  undergo  that  process. 

No  one  can  comfort  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  negro  will  ultimately  combine  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  and  the  difference  of  colour 
be  forgotten.  Here  is  the  thing  which  is  so  greatly 
dreaded.     It  is  the  panic  feeling  in  regard  to 
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miscegenation  which  has  led  to  so  much  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  and  so  much  undeserved 
suffering  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  taint  of  colour.  Nothing  can 
be  more  miserable  or  more  hopeless  than  the  fate 
of  the  man  or  woman  whose  racial  origin  is  shown, 
or  believed  to  be  shown,  in  some  blue  tinge  in 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  or  in  the  nails,  in  some 
curhness  of  the  hair  or  in  some  peculiarity  of 
facial  configuration.  It  would  literally  have  been 
better  for  such  a  person  to  have  had  a  millstone 
put  round  his  neck  as  a  child  than  for  him  or  her 
to  live  and  grow  up  and  be  classed  as  of  negroid 
origin.  It  often  happens  that  people,  three- 
quarters  of  whose  physiology  and  perhaps  all  their 
intellectual  gifts  belong  to  the  white  order  and 
who  instinctively  consider  themselves  as  non- 
negroes,  come  to  be  classed  as  "  coloured." 

Here  is  a  tragedy  of  the  most  appalling  kind, 
for  the  half-and-half  or  three-quarters  white 
people  are  often  more  fiercely  prejudiced  against 
the  black  race  than  are  the  pure  whites. 

It  is  not  for  me  or  any  other  outsider  to  give 
advice  on  the  problem  of  how  the  negro  ought  to 
be  treated.  It  is  an  internal  difficulty  on  which 
the  Englishman  had  far  better  not  express  any 
opinion  or  suggest  any  solution.     All  he  can  do 
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is  to  feel,  as  certainly  I  do,  a  deep  sense  of  regret 
that  America  should  be  hampered  by  a  problem 
so  poignant  and  so  difficult. 

Further,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
colour  problem  does  not  in  many  parts  of  America, 
indeed  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Union,  cause 
at  present  any  serious  trouble.  For  example, 
in  the  rural  parts  of  New  England  the  coloured 
person  causes  no  more  heart-burning  or  anxiety 
than  he  does  in  Canada. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  difficult  even 
for  those  devoid  of  the  colour  prejudice  not  to 
feel  that  the  dislike  of  the  mixing  of  the  races  is 
probably  based  upon  a  deeply  implanted  instinct. 
Such  a  feeling  cannot  in  the  least  excuse  the 
violence  and  cruelty  which  arise  from  the  colour 
phobia,  but  it  does  explain  it. 

Looking  philosophically  at  these  prejudices,  one 
sees  clearly  how  they  have  arisen.  The  American 
people  hold,  and  most  rightly,  that  they  need  a 
homogeneous  population — not  a  population  in 
which  the  Nordic  or  Teutonic  strain  shall  suffer 
no  admixture,  but  a  population  whose  outlook  on 
life  and  the  general  culture  shall  be  one  of  agree- 
ment and  comprehension  and  not  of  conflict. 
There  is  no  example  of  any  nation  which  has 
risen  to  real  greatness  which  did  not  strive  for 
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homogeneity  and  so  for  the  absorption  of  un- 
related elements.  Exclusiveness,  such  as  the 
Turks  have  shown,  always  ends  in  rifts  and 
fissures  that  destroy  the  national  life.  Take  as  a 
prime  example  the  case  of  Venice.  In  her  early 
days  Venice  was  a  complete  democracy,  but 
unfortunately  the  people  of  the  town,  as  it  grew 
rich  and  prosperous,  did  not  let  the  strangers 
who  flocked  in  become  citizens.  They  were 
allowed  to  settle  down  and  live  on  the  lagoons, 
but  they  always  remained  "  outlanders " — to 
recall  the  description  of  the  people  whom  the 
Boers  were  wilUng  to  let  live  in  their  country, 
as  long  as  they  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
Such  persons  inevitably  make  bad  citizens.  You 
cannot  tell  a  man  that  he  has  no  birthright  in  a 
country  and  then  expect  him  to  love  it  and  sacri- 
fice himself  for  it.  Therefore  Napoleon,  when  he 
came,  saw  the  Campanile  and  conquered.  The 
RepubHc  shivered  and  fell  flat  before  him.  The 
masses  felt,  "  This  is  not  our  country  or  our  city, 
and  we  will  not  risk  our  Uves  for  it.  We  had 
just  as  soon,  or  indeed  sooner,  be  governed  by  a 
French  soldier  than  by  a  selfish  oligarchy  which 
refuses  us  any  partnership  in  the  tottering  State." 
To  sum  up,  except  in  the  case  of  the  negro, 
the  American  racial  prejudices  come,  not  from  the 
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desire  to  be  exclusive,  but  from  a  dislike  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  Their  aspiration  is  all  for  homo- 
geneity, though  that  homogeneity  must  be  white 
in  colour  and  must  be  informed  by  the  English 
language. 

The  prejudice  against  the  people  who  are  called 
Atheists  and  Free  Thinkers  is  a  perfectly  different 
matter  and  has  a  perfectly  different  origin.  Many 
Englishmen  are  surprised,  nay,  bewildered,  to  see 
the  growth  of  this  prejudice  and  to  find  that  it  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  places  a 
man  cannot  beUeve  in  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
without  incurring  the  wrath  of  his  neighbours 
or  even  the  terrors  of  the  law.  On  this  matter, 
however,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  what  I 
may  call  automatic  exaggeration.  The  enHghtened 
American  worries  very  little  about  these  inter- 
ferences with  the  liberty  of  conscience  because 
they  affect  a  very  small  area  of  the  country. 
FundamentaUsm  is  not  a  national  movement, 
but  an  anomaly  produced  in  backward  sections 
of  the  community — the  child  of  ignorance  and 
isolation.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  opinion 
of  these  back  sections  cannot  be  ignored  or 
laughed  at  as  they  would  be  in  this  country, 
because,  under  the  American  Constitution,  States 
like  Tennessee  and  communities  even  less  import- 
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ant  have  what  are  practically  sovereign  rights  in 
the  matter  of  legislation.  Theoretically  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  State  Legislature  inflicting 
the  penalty  of  death  on  "  blasphemers  "  or  indi- 
rectly depriving  a  man  of  half  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship if  he  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  To  doubt  the 
Flood  or  to  deny  that  the  shadow  went  back  on 
the  sundial  might  involve  imprisonment  for  life 
without  the  Supreme  Court  being  able  to  inter- 
vene. 

But  there  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  not  the  least 
fear  of  any  such  excesses.  Looked  at  in  proper 
focus,  it  is  a  comparatively  small  matter  if  th-e 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  passes  fooHsh  laws  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  in  their  State  schools,  or 
if  juries  give  fooHsh  verdicts  and  judges  sum  up 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Dark  Ages.  One  did 
only  last  summer  !  Again,  a  prominent  poUtician 
may  cut  a  foolish  figure  in  the  witness-box,  as  did 
the  late  Mr.  Bryan  when  he  revelled  in  expressing 
his  behef  in  the  impossible  with  as  much  unction 
as  does  an  Ultramontane  when  he  insists  that, 
though  he  is  not  compelled  to  believe  in  the  flying 
chapel  of  Loretto,  in  the  Uquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  Saint  Januarius,  or  in  the  bleeding  of  the  host 
at  Bolsona,  yet  he  does  in  effect  beheve  in  all 
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these  childish  miracles.  But,  though  we  may 
regret  that  there  is  not  what  our  forefathers 
would  have  called  a  stronger  exhibition  of  Broad 
Church  views  in  America  and  better  guarantees 
that  a  man  shall  not  be  classed  as  irreligious  be- 
cause he  does  not  believe  in  the  Flood  and  prefers 
the  teaching  and  the  spiritual  policy  of  Christ 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  a  scintilla  of  local  and  tem- 
porary intolerance  in  the  United  States  need  give 
none  of  her  friends  any  real  cause  for  anxiety. 
The  controversy  between  the  angels  and  the 
monkeys  is  not  going  to  destroy  the  American 
Union. 

What,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
form  of  behef  in  verbal  inspiration  is  to  be  found 
among  the  lawyers  and  the  politicians.  The  blind 
worship  of  the  Constitution  and  the  feeling  that 
it  is  sacrilegious  to  alter  it  are  fraught  with  real 
danger.  The  American  Constitution  is  a  superb 
structure  and  probably  the  best  instrument  of 
Government  ever  framed,  but  in  certain  respects 
it  is  too  rigid.  It  is  like  a  huge  cedar  chest  with 
a  hard  spring  lock.  If  you  once  get  inside  and  the 
lid  shuts  down,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  you 
will  ever  get  out  again.  No  doubt,  in  theory, 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  can  be  re- 
amended,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  American 
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of  political  experience  to  agree  that  a  proposal 
of  this  kind  is  practical. 

To  the  average  American  the  idea  of  altering 
a  Constitutional  fundamental  by  the  mere  passage 
of  a  Bill  through  the  Legislature  is  looked  on  with 
a  kind  of  horror.  He  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  expose  ourselves  to  such  revolutionary  risks. 
Yet  many  Americans  are,  no  doubt,  coming  to 
feel  that  altering  rather  too  easily  may  be  better 
than  not  being  able  to  alter  at  all  I  But  I  am 
beginning  to  tread  on  forbidden  ground.  Nothing 
is  more  fooUsh  or  offensive  than  to  criticize  other 
people's  anomahes — especially  when  we  possess 
so  large  a  crop  of  our  own. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  AMERICAN   WOMAN 


H 


OW  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold. 
Should  be  the  man  ..." 


who  would  venture  fully  to  anatomize  the 
American  woman.  I  certainly  am  not  fitted 
for  this  task,  even  if  I  were  bold  enough 
to  undertake  it.  But,  though  I  am  not  going 
either  to  wonder  at  the  American  woman 
with  a  fooUsh  face  of  praise,  or,  again,  to  do  that 
insane  thing  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  or  indeed 
of  any  human  being,  to  explain  to  her  her  "  chief 
faults,"  I  feel  I  cannot  leave  these  deep  waters 
without  throwing  my  line.  I  may  describe  where 
I  dare  not  criticize.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  not  criticize  if  I  could,  or  if  I  dared,  for 
it  would  necessarily  be  a  very  banal  performance. 
I  might  pretend  to  be  criticizing  the  American 
woman,  but  I  should  really  be  criticizing  the  whole 
of  womanhood,  for  "  the  enigma  of  Woman,"  as 
we  men  jauntily  call  it,  though,  of  course,  we  do 
not  really  know  what  we  mean  thereby,  is  no 
trans-Atlantic  monopoly. 


lOO 
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It  has  been  said  that  "  the  whole  sex  can  but 
afford  the  handsome  and  the  kind."  Personally, 
I  think  it  can  afford  a  very  great  deal  more  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  American  woman  has  no  mono- 
poly either  in  the  virtues  or  the  shortcomings  of 
the  eternal  Feminine.  But,  though  American 
women  do  not,  and  could  not,  differ  in  essentials 
from  other  women,  the  stage  is  undoubtedly  set 
for  them  a  little  differently  than  it  is  in  the  British 
Isles.  Still,  even  in  this  particular,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  that  things  are  changing,  and  chang- 
ing rapidly.  And  they  are  all  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  position  of  the  American  woman  and 
of  the  EngUsh  woman  very  much  the  same. 

In  former  generations  the  marked  thing  about 
American  Social  Life  was  the  predominance  of 
the  American  "  young  girl "  or  "  bud,"  as  the 
Victorians  were  taught  to  call  her.  The  Puritan 
maidens  dance  and  look  as  lovely  as  they  did  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Presidencies 
of  Grant  and  Cleveland ;  but  they  no  longer  dis- 
miss their  mothers  and  grandmothers  and  have 
the  stage  entirely  to  themselves. 

Married  women  and  older  women  generally 
hold  a  far  more  important  place  in  American 
Society  than  they  held  a  generation  ago.  Ameri- 
can Society  has  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of  the 
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young,  and  the  coming-out  party  is  not  the  thing 
for  which  toils  social  New  York  or  Washington  or 
Boston  or  Chicago.  Women  of  the  world,  women 
of  cultivation  and  of  high  social  charm  and  dis- 
tinction, are  as  numerous  in  America  as  in  England, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  country  in  the  worid.  They 
are  as  accompUshed  in  the  art  of  living,  thinking, 
reflecting  and  stimulating  the  thoughts  of  each 
other  and  of  the  slower  and  more  deliberate 
sex  as  the  great  ladies  of  the  Parisian  salons  or  as 
any  women  of  whom  we  have  record.  If  their 
smiles  do  not  embroil  the  world,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  too  much  good  sense  to  put  their 
fascinations  to  base  uses.  Gibbon  in  a  famous 
passage  in  praise  of  Juhan  the  Apostate  and  his 
founding  of  the  city  of  Paris  tells  us  that,  if  he 
(Juhan)  were  to  revisit  the  Capital  of  France,  he 
would  find  men  "  capable  of  understanding  and 
instructing  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks."  The 
historian  goes  on  to  declare  that  his  pagan  hero 
"  would  applaud  the  perfection  of  that  inestim- 
able art  which  softens  and  refines  our  social  inter- 
course," meaning  thereby  the  salons  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  the  ladies  with  the  strength 
soul  of  Madame  de  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  and  the  rest. 
Nobody  can  visit  any  of  the  great  American 
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cities,  and  especially  New  York,  without  feeling 
that  the  women  of  the  present  time  have  achieved, 
not  by  any  conscious  effort,  but  naturally  and 
inevitably,  the  perfection  of  the  inestimable  art 
of  which  Gibbon  wrote.  They  secure  for  us 
opportunities  for  the  best  kind  of  intellectual 
intercourse — ^the  play  of  mind  upon  mind,  which 
does  so  much  to  develop  and  maintain  the  best 
things  in  human  life.  Though  perhaps  they  have 
not  yet  recognized  it  themselves,  their  visitors  of 
discernment  fully  realize  that  you  may  get  as 
good  talk  in  America  as  in  any  place  on  either 
hemisphere. 

American  women  are  dehghtful  hostesses  and 
they  are  fully  supported  by  their  men,  for  the 
American  man  is  a  born  dialectician  and  loves, 
as  he  should,  talk  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  not 
cursed  with  that  kind  of  dumb  shyness  which 
makes  his  English  kinsman  too  often  ashamed  of 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  if  it  is  listened  to  by 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time  ! 

The  young  American  man  and  woman  still 
play  a  very  large  part  in  American  life,  but 
unfortunately  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  are,  as 
a  rule,  divided  into  two  watertight  compart- 
ments. If  you  frequent  one,  you  do  not  see  the 
other. 
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You  may  go  out  to  a  very  interesting  dinner 
party  or  reception  in  any  of  the  big  cities,  and 
literally  see  no  young  people  whatever — no  young 
men  and  no  girls.  The  social  world  seems  to  be  as 
much  graded  by  age  as  are  the  students  of  an 
American  University.  The  Freshmen  do  not 
mix  with  the  Sophomores,  or  the  Sophomores  with 
the  Graduates.  But  surely  that  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted.  I,  at  any  rate,  confess  that  I  like  the 
habit  of  the  EngUsh  hostess,  who,  when  she  is 
making  up  a  dinner  party,  always  invites  at  least 
one  young  girl  and  one  young  man  to  keep  the 
crimson  flag  of  youth  flying.  In  the  same  way 
our  young  people  think  it  shows  not  only  good 
sense,  but  good  heart,  to  cultivate  the  elderly. 
In  reason,  they  like  the  presence  of  sympathetic 
people  of  a  former  generation. 

With  this  grumble  that  I  saw  fewer  young 
people  of  both  sexes  than  I  should  have  Uked,  I 
may  end  my  comments  on  American  women.  It 
used  to  be  said,  and  I  expect  truly,  that  they 
were  in  former  times  apt  to  be  spoilt  by  the 
adulation  of  men  too  busy  to  be  discriminating 
and  who  therefore  fell  into  the  fooUsh  habit  of 
pretending  that  women,  Hke  kings  and  queens, 
could  do  no  wrong.  That  has  happily  passed 
away.      Modern  American  women  are  no  more 
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spoilt  than  are  their  sisters   in  other   parts  of 
the  world. 

Whether  they  learn  too  much  or  too  little,  or, 
again,  whether  they  learn  the  right  things  or  the 
wrong  things  at  their  schools  and  universities  is 
a  matter  not  for  me,  but  for  the  educationist 
expert,  if  at  all.  Personally,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  said  expert's^^views  are  much  worth 
while.  I  do  not  think  that  what  your  education 
professed  to  be  very  much  matters,  so  long  as  you 
have  a  good  Hbrary  and  the  instinct  for  reading. 
Those  two  things  will  save  your  soul  alive,  however 
much  your  education  was  neglected.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  them,  however  much  your 
education  was  attended  to  and  however  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  you  studied  is  of  no 
avail.  Happily  for  themselves,  most  American 
women  have  not  only  a  real  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  easy  access  to  books,  but  also  have  a  real 
delight  in  dialectic.  That  last  quality,  as  the 
Greeks  knew  and  proved,  is  essential  to  true 
culture.  To  rub  a  brain  with  other  brains  is  the 
very  best  form  of  polish. 

In  treating  of  the  American  woman,  I  feel  I 
must  not  evade  a  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me,  and  after  this  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pressed  upon 
me  as  still  more  urgent.     "  How  do  American 
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girls  and  English  girls  differ  from  each  other  ?  '* 
But  first  let  me  say  that,  though  I  have  com- 
plained that  I  saw  so  few  young  unmarried  women 
in  America,  the  American  girl  is  by  no  means 
unknown  to  me.  If  invisible  in  New  York,  she  is 
perfectly  visible,  and  very  pleasantly  visible,  to 
men  of  my  age  in  London,  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  there  do  not  shut  her  off  from  her 
seniors  or  make  her  flock  with  other  girls.  Away 
from  home  she  does  not  disdain  to  mix  with  the 
elderly. 

To  my  mind,  the  comparison  between  the 
EngUsh  girl  and  the  American  girl  made  over 
forty  years  ago  by  Frederick  Myers  cannot  be 
bettered.  The  comparison  I  mean  is  to  be  found 
in  that  fascinating  poem  of  his,  "The  Letter  from 
Newport." 

"  Through  English  eyes  more  calmly  soft 
Looks  from  grey  deeps  the  appealing  charm  ; 
Reddens  on  English  cheeks  more  oft 
The  rose  of  innocent  alarm : — 
Our  old-world  heart  more  gravely  feels. 
Has  learnt  more  force,  more  self-control ; 
For  us  through  sterner  music  peals 
The  full  accord  of  soul  and  soul." 

That  is,  of  course,  a  Uttle  too  stiff  and  too  Victorian 
to  be  superficially  a  good  picture  of  the  EngUsh 
girl  of  to-day.  Below  the  surface,  however,  it 
is   still   sound.    Again,    the    description    of    the 
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American  girl  sounds  too  much  idealized,  though 
it,  again,  has  plenty  of  concealed  truth. 

"  But  ah  I  the  life,  the  smile  untaught. 
The  floating  presence,  feathery — fair  ! 
The  eyes  and  aspect  that  have  caught 
The  briUiance  of  Columbian  air  1 
No  oriole  through  the  forest  flits 
More-sheeny  plumed,  more  gay  and  free  ; 
On  no  nymph's  marble  forehead  sits 
Prouder  a  glad  virginity." 

Clearly,  since  Myers  wrote,  the  two  types  have 
come  nearer  to  each  other.  The  English  girl  is 
less  shy  and  less  static ;  the  American  girl  more 
serious. 

To  return  to  the  American  woman  in  general. 
She  is  claiming  and  obtaining — ^she  had  only  to 
claim  it  to  obtain  it — a  much  greater  place  in 
American  public  life  than  ever  before.  Women 
enter  the  Law  Courts  and  Congress.  They  sit 
upon  the  Bench.  Almost  all  the  professions  are 
open  to  them,  and  before  long  even  the  last  male 
stronghold,  that  of  Wall  Street,  will  have  to  open 
its  doors,  not  merely  to  t5^ists  and  stenographers 
and  technical  experts,  but  to  the  true  business 
woman.  Women  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Party  Conventions.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  woman's  vote  is  not  only  large,  but  quite 
conscious  of  its  powers  ? 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   UNIVERSITY  SPIRIT 

IF  I  were  to  be  asked  what,  as  the  result  of 
my  Soundings,  I  think  the  greatest  thing 
in  modem  America,  I  should  say  without 
hesitation — the  splendid  and  growing  manifesta- 
tions of  the  University  spirit. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  will 
cite  one  of  America's  most  prominent  statesmen, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  declared  by  his  epitaph 
that  his  claim  to  fame  and  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  not  that  he  had  twice  been 
President  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  moulders  of  the  Constitution, 
but  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Jefferson's  monument,  by  a  direc- 
tion in  his  will,  puts  that  fact  in  the  forefront, 
while  it  dismisses  his  of&cial  services  to  the  Re- 
pubhc  with  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  frigid 
equanimity. 

With  an  instinct,  or  rather  I  should  call  it  an 
inspiration,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in 
measured  tones,  America  as  a  nation  has  not  only 

io8 
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seen  in  the  abstract  that  the  great,  the  consuming 
want  of  the  world  is  knowledge,  but  has  achieved 
a  practical  application  of  her  vision.  Knowledge, 
the  handmaid  and  instrument  of  truth,  the  only- 
means  by  which  the  truth  can  be  estabHshed  and 
communicated,  has  become  her  lodestar. 

Further,  the  American  people  have  realized 
that  knowledge  is  best  cultivated  and  main- 
tained through  the  cultivation  of  the  University 
spirit.  It  is  admitted  that  mankind  in  general 
must  be  taught  the  mechanical  parts  of  learning 
— how  to  read,  to  write  and  to  cipher,  how  to  use 
the  typewriter  and  the  arts  of  the  stenographer. 
But  that  is  merely  learning  the  use  of  a  few  simple 
tools — not  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  full 
sense.  What  matters  is  the  uses  to  which  the 
tools  are  put.  Therefore,  though  not  neglecting, 
yet  not  stressing,  primary  education,  except  as  a 
necessary  like  food,  drink  and  clothing,  America 
has  fixed  her  firm  gaze  upon  knowledge  and  truth 
in  their  higher  aspects.  She  has  seen  also  that 
the  way  to  get  them  is  through  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  I  have  called  the  cultivation  of  the 
University  spirit. 

The  University  spirit  is  in  truth  a  kind  of  lay 
Quakerism.  It  stands  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Inner  Light.    What  was  it  that  the  proud  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford  took  for  her  motto  ?  Dominus 
illuminatio  mea — God  my  Light. 

In  those  three  words  Oxford  proclaimed  her 
mission  and  the  chief  need  of  the  world.  Her 
duty  was  to  illuminate  men's  minds — to  keep  the 
sacred  Hght  burning — to  be,  not  merely  a  teacher 
of  worldly  wisdom,  or  of  science,  or  of  this  or  that 
art,  but  of  all  forms  of  knowledge.  Her  sons  were 
to  be  tied  to  no  school  and  to  no  one  branch  of 
learning,  but  to  be  universal — to  find  the  truth 
and  proclaim  it  and  to  leave  the  spirit  free. 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  practical  and  yet 
imaginative  and  inspired  race  that  the  first  formal 
statute  adopted  by  the  University  of  Oxford  laid 
down  that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
a  degree  in  theology  if  he  had  not  first  taken  one 
in  arts.  Theology  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  deemed 
the  most  important  thing  to  which  a  man  could 
apply  his  mind,  but  the  Oxford  Dons  were  deter- 
mined that  their  best  picture  should  not  go  out 
into  the  world  without  an  appropriate  and  thor- 
oughly well  made  frame. 

As  Mr.  Aydelotte,  the  President  of  Swarthmore 
CoUege  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  in  effect 
insisted  in  his  stimulating  and  delightful  book, 
**  The  Oxford  Stamp,"  Oxford  may  claim,  not  to  be 
the  best,  or  the  most  learned,  or  the  most  success- 
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ful  university,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  university 
that  first  struck  the  right  note.  She  reahzed 
seven  centuries  ago  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
university  to  turn  up  the  lights  in  the  human 
mind.  If  you  can  do  that  for  any  man  or  woman, 
you  need  never  despair  of  his  or  her  future.  The 
only  hopeless  case  is  that  of  the  person  who 
wanders  about  in  the  dark  and  loses,  not  only 
his  way,  but  his  soul. 

"  If  I  must  perish,  I  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  me  perish  in  the  hght  of  day." 

That  was  the  cry  of  Ajax,  but  it  is  not  only  Ajax, 
but  every  human  being  who  cries  for  Hght.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  university  to  give  it  to  him. 

That  the  Republic  as  a  whole,  its  State  Legis- 
latures, its  millionaires,  its  captains  of  industry, 
have  felt  this  and  have  concentrated  their  pubHc 
efforts  on  founding  universities  and  colleges 
may  have  untold  results  for  good,  not  merely 
upon  the  EngUsh-speaking  race,  but  upon  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

America  has  shown  valour  as  well  as  wisdom  in 
the  way  in  which  she  has  approached  her  whole- 
sale founding  of  universities.  I  admire  more  than 
I  know  how  to  say  the  courage  displayed  in  refus- 
ing to  be  put  off  by  any  pedantic  punctilios — such 
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as  "Go  slow  " — "  Wait  a  little,"  or  any  other 
timid  plea  for  moderation  and  delay. 

I  hold  in  high  respect  the  maxim  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  he 
refused  to  take  more  time  for  deUberation  or  for 
reconsidering  this  or  that  engineering  difficulty, 
but  determined  that  he  would  "  make  the  dirt 
fly  "  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  the  same 
way,  the  founders  of  universities  have  not  greatly 
troubled  about  the  best  type  of  university  in  the 
abstract,  but  have  made  the  dirt  of  learning  fly. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  get  the  structure  up. 
Later  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  consider  how 
to  decorate  and  furnish  it.  That,  unconsciously 
if  not  designedly,  has  been  the  attitude. 

I  fear  that  many  of  America's  more  conservative 
and  contrary  minds  will  be  shocked  at  what  I 
write.  I  shall  be  called,  at  the  best,  a  barbarian, 
and  at  the  worst,  a  flatterer.  I  shall  be  told  that 
I  am  encouraging  American  self-complacency  and 
being  one  of  those  wretched  people  who  come 
across  the  water  and  make  more  than  ever  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  the  wise  and  prudent  people  who 
are  trying  to  educate  the  United  States  into  a 
seemly  somnolence,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  sterilize 
what  they  call  "  exuberant  enthusiasms." 
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All  I  can  say  is  that  if  such  severe  protests  fall 
on  my  head,  I  shall  remain  absolutely  unrepent- 
ant. I  am  not  going  to  stop  myself  from  saying 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  because  somebody 
else  may  mistake  or  condemn  my  meaning  or 
intention. 

Frankly,  I  admire  American  optimism  and 
audacity.  The  determination  to  get  things  done 
and  not  to  be  always  faltering  and  "  havering  " 
about  whether  the  very  best  possible  plan  has 
been  selected  awakes  in  me  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy. A  poHcy  of  trial  and  error  may  prove  just 
as  fruitful  of  good  results  in  the  university  sphere 
of  action  as  in  the  laboratory. 

The  first  thing,  if  I  may  change  my  metaphor, 
is  to  build  your  picture-gallery.  Then,  if  the 
critics  tell  you  later  that  you  have  put  bad  paint- 
ings or  bad  busts  into  it,  listen  to  them,  and  if 
they  make  their  case  good,  throw  out  the  bad 
things  and  get  better.  But  do  not,  for  fear  of 
having  an  inferior  collection  to  start  with,  deter- 
mine that  you  will  have  no  gallery  at  all.  That  is 
not  the  way  to  get  illumination,  or  to  cultivate 
either  the  arts  or  the  sciences.  That  was  not  the 
spirit  of  Athens  or  of  Florence. 

Though  one  cannot  insist  too  much  that  the 

duty   of   the  university  is   to  illuminate  men's 
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minds,  to  store  up  knowledge  and  to  quicken  the 
human  spirit  by  learning,  we  must  never  forget 
that  you  cannot  accomplish  this  unless  there  is 
an  intent  behind  it — an  inspiring  aspiration, 
something  which  the  mediaevalist  philosophers 
called  a  causa  causans — the  fate  behind  the  fates. 
In  the  last  resort,  the  final  object  of  every  school 
and  college,  and  so  of  every  component  part  of 
the  university,  is  to  make  good  citizens. 

"  That,  too,  shall  last,  while  what  fatigues  the  ring 
Flaunts,  and  goes  down  an  unregarded  thing." 

Gray,  in  one  of  the  most  poignant,  and  yet 
also  one  of  the  most  painful  and  melancholy, 
poems  in  the  EngHsh  language,  the  "  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  after  painting 
in  unforgettable  words  the  joys  of  boyhood, 
suddenly  recalls  with  a  deep  emotion  the  tragedy 
of  human  life — the  world's  immedicable  wound. 
He  is  seized  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
child  playing  oblivious  to  the  dread  fate  that 
hangs  above  him.  Anything  were  better  than 
to  let  human  beings  go  to  their  doom  unwarned 
and  so  perish  in  the  dark.  Therefore  in  an  agony 
he  urges  that  they  must  not  be  left  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

"  Oh,  tell  them  they  are  men." 
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I  would  take  that  soul-shaking  line,  though 
using  it  in  a  sense  so  utterly  different  from  that  of 
the  poet,  and  suggest  it  as  a  motto  for  the  learned 
and  able  men  and  women  who  teach  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  I  would  say  to  them 
in  regard  to  their  pupils  that  their  first  duty  is 
to  teach  them  that  they  are  men,*  to  teach  them 
what  a  great  and  august  thing  it  is  to  be  born  a 
man  ;  how  men  may  learn  to  possess,  to  improve 
and  to  develop  their  own  souls,  and  how  it  is  their 
prime  duty  to  do  so.  Let  them  insist  that  man 
is  a  noble  animal,  glorious  in  his  happy  hours, 
splendid  even  in  his  sorrows — the  creature  of  the 
unconquerable  mind,  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

Even  the  tyrant  cannot  rob  his  slaves  of 
thought.  Thoughts,  as  our  jurists  tell  us,  are 
never  actionable.  Let  the  youth  be  bidden  to 
be  worthy  of  his  high  destiny  and  told  that  he  who 
shrinks  from  it  and  dares  not  look  Ufe  full  in  the 
face,  or  is  frightened  by  what  he  sees  there,  is  a 
weakling  or  a  coward. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  not  merely  of  the  Ordinary 
Services  but  of  the  Extraordinary,  may  perhaps 
remember  that  at  the  most  poignant  episode  in 

*  I  use,  of  course,  "  man  "  here  in  the  sense  of  the  human 
being,  female  as  well  as  male. 
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the  Service  ordained  for  the  Coronation  of  the 
English  Kings  and  Queens,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  whoever  is  consecrating  the 
monarch,  tells  the  King  that  his  first  duty  as 
sovereign  is  "to  play  the  man." 

The  students  in  all  seats  of  learning  should  be 
told  that  they  must  play  the  man  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  in  whatever  duties  they  are  called  on 
to  perform. 

Another  step  in  the  Coronation  Service  is  worthy 
of  attention.  When  the  Archbishop  presents 
the  King  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  he  tells  him 
that  therein  is  to  be  found  his  guide  in  conduct. 
*'  Here,"  he  says,  *'  are  the  lively  oracles  of  God." 

Milton  had  the  same  thought  when  he  tells  us 
in  "Paradise  Regained"  that  in  the  Scriptures 
is  best  and  easiest  learned — 

"  What  makes  a  nation  great  and  keeps  it  so. 
What  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat." 

Yet  another  function  of  the  University  spirit 
must  be  noted.  We  must  look  to  it  to  free  men 
from  the  worship  of  idols,  either  of  stone  or  brass, 
or,  and  these  perhaps  are  the  worst  of  all,  of  verbal 
idols  and  verbal  fundamentals.  "  Everyman," 
that  incorrigible  idolator,  is  always  constructing 
false  gods  for  himself  and  making  them  very  often 
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out  of  excellent  material — good,  sound  oak  and 
the  best  metal. 

Human  beings,  remembering  their  frailty  in 
this  particular,  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  fall 
into  superstition.  Institutions,  constitutions  and, 
above  all,  theologies  tend  to  grow  old  and 
infirm,  like  our  bodies,  unless  they  are  renewed  and 
reinspired. 

Remember,  too,  that  there  are  fashions  even  in 
the  greatest  and  the  highest  of  the  things  that 
concern  us,  as  there  are  in  mere  secular  matters 
such  as  the  arts,  poetry  and  literature. 

"  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

It  may  seem  to  many  older  people  a  sad,  and 
even  a  terrible,  thing  that  truths  which  once  seemed 
so  important,  so  vital,  are  passing  away,  and  what 
appear  to  be  worthless  new  fashions  are  taking 
their  place ;  but  the  process  of  change  is  inevit- 
able, necessary  and  therefore  good.  Here  the 
University  spirit  should  help  the  timid  and  the 
anxious,  for,  above  all  things,  it  is  opposed  to 
Superstition.  In  its  truest  and  best  manifesta- 
tions it  wiU  not  let  us  be  tyrannized  over  by  old 
saws  and  servile  formularies.  It  forces  us  to 
think  and  see  for  ourselves  and  not  follow  bUnd- 
fold  blindfolded  leaders. 
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And  so  All  Hail  to  the  American  University 
spirit  and  to  the  generous  and  far-seeing  men 
who  have  fostered  and  developed  by  their  splendid 
benefactions. 

When  I  stood  in  the  exquisite  Collegiate 
Quadrangle  with  which  Mr.  Harkness  has  en- 
dowed Yale  University,  I  blessed  the  noble  army 
of  those  who  have  invigorated  the  Universities 
of  the  RepubUc  with  their  princely  revenues. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AMERICAN   UNIVERSITIES — CONCRETE  EXAMPLES 

I  HAVE  dealt  in  my  last  chapter  with  certain 
abstract  considerations  suggested  by  Ameri- 
can universities  and  by  American  public 
opinion.  I  want  now  to  chronicle  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  been  able  to  see  two  American 
universities  at  close  quarters.  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitaUty  of  the  Presidents  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (New  York),  and  of  Swarthmore  College 
(Pennsylvania) — one  of  two  Quaker  seats  of 
learning  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia. 

I  will  take  Swarthmore  first  as  it  came  first 
in  time.  Swarthmore  College  is  not  only  a  uni- 
versity in  name.  The  American  College  is  as  a 
rule  what  we  should  call  a  small  university ;  but 
the  smallness  does  not  prevent  it  doing  its  work 
on  the  lines  of  institutions  such  as  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Cornell.  The  Professors,  the  Tutors 
and  other  Dons,  and  the  Students,  or,  as  we  should 
call  them.  Undergraduates,  and  finally  the  post- 
Graduates,  are  related  to  each  other  in  accordance 

with   the   general  custom  in   America.     Swarth- 
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more  was  founded  in  the  last  century  by  a  body 
of  Quakers  anxious  at  what  they  feared  were 
symptoms  of  petrifaction  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  at  first  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
rivalry  between  Swarthmore  and  Haverford  West, 
the  first  Quaker  university.     That  rivalry,  how- 
ever, has  now  died  out  and  the  two  institutions 
are  the  best  of  friends.     It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise  when   men   so   reasonable   and   so   full   of 
sound  learning  and  true  religious  feeUng  as  their 
present    heads    guide    them.    The    President    of 
Swarthmore  was  one  of  the  first  Rhodes  Scholars 
to   win   high   academic   distinction   in   America. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Oxford  he  became  the 
representative  and  guardian  of    the  Humanities 
in  the   great   Engineering  Technical   College   at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  is  afiiliated  to  Harvard 
University.     He  brought  to  that  college  not  only 
ardour  of  soul  and  good  sense,  but  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  American  mentaHty.    That 
is  a  point  that  must  be  insisted  upon,  because  it 
might   otherwise  be  supposed  that  he  was  too 
loyal  a  son  of  Oxford  and  incHned  to  attempt  the 
Anghcization  of    American  university  teaching. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  wishes, 
thoughts  or  acts.     The  President,  in  his  admir- 
able short  study  "  The  Oxford  Stamp,*'  already 
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mentioned,  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Spirit  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  book  of  our  generation.  Its  author 
thoroughly  grasps  what  Oxford  stands  for  in  the 
world,  and  no  Oxford  man  will  ever  be  able  to  read 
his  book  without  a  thrill  of  deep  emotion.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  desires  to  use  the 
torch  that  he  hghted  at  Oxford  to  light  other 
torches  in  America.  But  he  has,  I  am  certain, 
never  for  one  moment  dreamt  of  any  foolish  or 
slavish  copying  of  EngHsh  institutions.  He  wants 
to  borrow  nothing  from  us  but  the  Spirit  that  he 
found  in  Oxford.  He  does  not  want  to  make 
little  or  big  Oxfords  across  the  Atlantic,  but  merely 
to  employ  an  illumination  which  is  no  monopoly 
of  Oxford.  Oxford  has  kept  the  light  burning, 
sometimes  dimly,  sometimes  brightly ;  but  of 
that  light  she  was  not  the  inventor,  but  only  the 
guardian. 

When  the  Presidency  of  Swarthmore  became 
vacant,  the  wise  body  of  Friends. who  constitute 
the  Governing  Body  determined  that  they  would 
get  a  young  man  to  preside  over  their  college. 
I  think  that  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  man,  or  one 
who  has  a  larger  outlook  on  American  education, 
than  the  man  they  did  choose.     He  was  less  tied 
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by  local,  sectional  or  particularist  obligations 
than  any  other  available  person. 

A  Westerner  by  origin  and  schooling,  no  one 
could  ever  suspect  him  of  taking  sides  in  any 
rivalry  between  the  older  seats  of  learning,  with 
their  splendid  traditions  and  comparatively  less 
magnificent  equipment,  and  the  new  stars  in  the 
university  firmament  in  which  every  mechanical 
and  material  aid  has  been  provided  by  generous 
patrons  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  think  that  education  must  necessarily 
be  crude  because  it  has  to  be  conducted  to  some 
extent  under  pioneer  conditions.  Again,  he  does  not 
hold  that  education  must  be  good  because  it  is  given 
in  a  college  with  two  centuries  of  tradition  behind  it. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  make  people  realize  the 
charm  of  the  Quaker  college  set  in  its  noble  park 
close  to  a  deep,  thickly  wooded  ravine  or  creek. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  make  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
Swarthmore.  The  main  building  is,  from  the 
architectural  point  of  view,  extraordinarily  good, 
considering  the  period  in  which  it  was  built — 
somewhere  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  building,  though 
plain,  is  in  no  sense  squaUd.  Rather,  it  reminds 
one  of  the  better  type  of  French  ofiicial  architec- 
ture in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century. 
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The  College,  i.e.  the  Central  Building,  is  of  ample 
proportions  with  a  fine  main  corridor  on  the 
ground-floor,  out  of  which  the  lecture-rooms  and 
offices  open.  The  stone  and  wood  used  in  the 
construction  are  all,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
Quaker  foundation,  sound,  honest,  durable  and 
without  pretence.  In  a  word,  the  building  exactly 
suits  the  institution. 

The  green  lawns  that  stretch  away  from  the 
building  on  all  sides — the  college  stands  on  what 
may  be  called  a  tiny  plateau  in  the  middle  of  a 
park — are  covered  with  fine  trees.  I  saw  them 
in  the  Autumn,  when  bright  sunshine  in  the  day 
and  touches  of  frost  at  night  had  gilded  the  leaves 
with  a  subtle  alchemy.  Red,  gold  and  dark  green, 
they  strewed  the  lawns  in  careless  profusion. 

Living  in  the  President's  house  provided  a 
liberal  education  in  the  practice  of  the  University 
Spirit.  I  saw  not  only  the  Dons  at  work,  but 
also  the  youths  of  both  sexes  feeding  their  educa- 
tional aspirations,  as  they  ought  to  be  fed,  with 
plenty  of  social  amusement. 

Though  Swarthmore  belongs  to  the  Quakers  and 
is  endowed  and  managed  by  them,  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  Quaker  seminary.  Quakers  go  to  it, 
but  so  do  hundreds  of  youths  and  girls  who  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Society.    The 
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Friends,  obeying  a  wise  tradition,  want  to  affect 
the  world  spirit,  not  to  make  recruits  or  show 
"results,"  as  if  they  were  manufacturers.  A 
proof  of  their  hberality  was  given  me  by  the 
President,  and  I  feel  that  there  can  be  nothing 
indiscreet  in  recording  it.  When  he  was  offered 
the  post  by  the  Governing  Body  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  high  compliment  paid  him, 
but  pointed  out  that  he  was  not  a  Quaker,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  becoming  one  and  that 
therefore  he  did  not  think  he  would  make  an 
appropriate  President. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  with  that  directness 
tempered  by  courtesy  which  has  always  marked 
the  Friends,  at  once  observed  that  they  were 
not  asking  him  to  reform  or  reconstruct  their 
Society,  but  to  run  their  college  for  them,  and 
that  with  his  own  particular  views  on  reHgious 
matters  they  were  not  concerned.  What  they 
wanted  was  not  a  Quaker,  actual  or  potential, 
but  the  best  procurable  President  looked  at  from 
the  double  point  of  view  of  learning  and  of  char- 
acter. And  so  he  accepted  the  post,  and  wisely, 
as  I  think.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  very 
few  years  he  has  inspired  the  college  with  ideals 
and  organized  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  become 
the  Balliol  of  American  colleges. 


» 
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I  hope  people  will  not  think  that  I  am  speaking 
with  "  the  usual  arrogance  of  an  old  Balliol  man  " 
when  I  say  this.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  Swarthmore  is  going  to  be  made 
into  an  imitation  Balliol.  I  merely  mean  that  if 
the  President  is  able  to  carry  out  certain  ideals 
which  he  holds,  the  result  may  well  be  to  give 
Swarthmore  the  kind  of  prestige  and  distinction 
which  was  given  to  Balliol  by  Jowett  and  his  two 
immediate  predecessors. 

Balliol,  though  one  of  the  poorest  of  Oxford 
colleges,  was  raised  by  those  great  academic 
administrators  to  a  position  of  unquestionable 
eminence — an  eminence  recognized  far  outside  the 
academic  world.  Quality,  not  quantity,  was  in 
demand  at  Balliol.  No  man  could  enter  it  unless 
he  could  satisfy  the  College  Authorities  that  he 
was  likely  to  make  good  in  the  Honours  Schools. 
Thus  merely  to  matriculate  at  Balliol  became  a 
distinction.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may 
easily  happen  at  Swarthmore.  In  fact,  I  had 
almost  said  that  it  is  bound  to  happen.  Swarth- 
more has  only  five  hundred  students,  and  there  is 
no  idea  of  increasing  the  number.  This  means  less 
than  two  hundred  vacancies  a  year  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  students.  The  applications,  however,  I 
believe,  a  good  deal  exceed  a  thousand.     There- 
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fore  there  is  bound  to  be  selection,  and  this  selec- 
tion may  very  well  take  the  form  it  did  at  Balliol. 

Balliol,  as  I  have  said,  became  what  it  is 
because  it  refused  to  take  any  man  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  read  for  Honours,  and  could  give 
proof  that  he  was  Ukely  to  succeed  therein.  It 
ceased  altogether  to  be  a  college  for  Pass  men. 
It  was  in  this  rule  that  the  College  conquered,  and 
I  believe  that  a  similar  policy,  if  adopted  in 
Swarthmore,  as  I  devoutly  hope  it  may  be,  will 
produce  similar  results. 

At  Columbia  University  in  New  York  I  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  stop  with  the  President,  an 
old  friend — a  public  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  learning — ^for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
regard.  I  have  already  spoken  of  Jowett,  but  I 
must  speak  of  him  again,  because  in  certain  ways 
the  President  of  Columbia  plays  in  American  life 
the  kind  of  part  that  Jowett  played  in  England. 
The  President  is  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Head  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing 
of  American  universities.  Quite  apart  from  his 
claim  to  academic  distinction,  he  is  known  through- 
out America  and  Europe. 

In  the  use  of  his  vacations  he  again  reminds  one 
of  Jowett.  Jowett  was  a  great  traveller  and  in 
turn  visited  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.    The 
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President,  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more, 
has  been  an  unofficial  Visitor  not  only  of  half  the 
Universities  in  Europe,  but  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  men  of  light  and  leading 
throughout  the  European  world. 

Before  the  war,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Geneva  knew  him  almost  as  well  as  London,  and 
since  the  war  he  has  tilled  an  even  wider  field. 
One  feels  with  him  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  name  any  European  or  American  of  distinction 
whom  he  did  not  know  personally  and  on  whom  he 
could  not  pass  a  very  shrewd  judgment. 

But  the  President  knows  the  things  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  men.  His  outlook  on  Meta- 
physics and  Science  is  as  wide  as  that  on  public 
affairs.  Above  all,  he  is  a  great  educational 
organizer,  and  under  his  care  Columbia  has  ex- 
panded materially  and  spiritually  with  giant  strides. 

But  he  is  no  "  booster,"  either  on  the  material 
or  the  spiritual  side. 

Columbia  stands  on  its  rocky  eminence  over- 
looking Harlem  and  now  sees  stretched  below  her 
more  than  half  of  the  vast  city  which,  when  I 
knew  it  first  twenty-five  years  ago,  only  lapped  the 
foot  of  Columbia's  hill.  In  another  quarter  of  a 
century  Columbia  will  be  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the   new  New  York. 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  Hving  in  the  President's  house.  The 
President  and  his  wife  are  among  the  most  accom- 
plished hosts  whom  I  encountered,  in  what  is 
par  excellence  the  Land  of  Super-Hospitality.  The 
official  residence  of  Columbia  has  been  designed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  wisdom.  It  is  dignified 
without  being  pretentious  or  over-magnificent. 
The  reception-rooms  are  so  arranged  that  they  are 
equally  suitable  for  intimate  gatherings  and  great 
receptions,  and  in  them  you  may  meet,  as  I  met, 
some  of  the  best  company  that  either  hemisphere 
is  able  to  afford. 

Of  the  University  itself,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Doctor  of  Letters,  I  shall  only  say  that 
Columbia  stands  on  its  record,  and  that  is  one 
which  no  man  can  challenge  as  inadequate.  The 
number  of  students  is  huge  in  amount ;  but  still 
greater  are  the  numbers  of  graduates  who  carry 
on  research  in  its  Hbraries  and  laboratories.  But, 
though  the  University  has  so  great  a  number  of 
working  members,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  it  is  a  mere  educational  mill. 

It  upholds  the  dignity  and  traditions  of  one  of 
the  old  King's  Colleges  of  America  that  were 
founded  and  stiU  remain  centres  of  "  humane 
learning."    Though  nothing  new  in  the  matter 
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of  knowledge  is  neglected — there  is  even  a  School 
of  Journalism — classical  studies  in  the  widest 
and  best  sense  are  fully  and  eagerly  maintained. 

In  my  Diploma  as  a  Doctor  of  Letters  I  read  in 
stately  Latin,  exquisitely  printed,  words  which 
make  one  feel  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of 
Alma  Mater  throughout  the  world.  No  ceremony 
could  have  been  performed  with  more  dignity 
and  academic  efficiency  than  that  at  which  I  was 
a  proud  participant.  I  felt,  as  I  was  intended  to 
feel,  that  he  who  becomes  a  Doctor  of  Letters  at 
Columbia  is  under  bond  not  to  disgrace  his  hood 
and  Doctor's  gown.  May  Columbia  flourish  I  is  the 
heartfelt  wish  of  one  of  its  newest  Doctors.  That 
it  will  flourish  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  keep  the  traditions  inaugurated 
by  the  President  in  esse.  I  mean  by  this  that  it 
will  remember  so  to  be  a  seat  of  learning  as  not  to 
forget  that  it  has  great  social  and  political  duties 
towards  the  City,  the  State  and  the  Country  in 
which  it  stands. 

I  cannot  part  with  Columbia  and  the  residence 
of  the  President  without  there  rising  before  me 
the  delicate,  Hmpid  atmospheric  enchantment 
of  the  American  Autumn — a  vision  of  fascination 
and  magnificence.  As  one  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  President's  house  or  paces  the  terrace 
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in  front  of  it,  the  great  suburb  of  Harlem  is 
immediately  below.  Sloping  away  at  one's  feet 
are  walled  paths  and  zigzags  and  the  upper  and 
lower  terraces  of  the  Bluff.  On  the  left  hand  are 
the  Morningside  heights,  where  new  buildings  are 
constantly  rising  to  break  the  sky-hne.  On  the 
right  hand  stretches  the  main  and  older  part  of 
the  city,  edged  by  some  of  the  newest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  vast  towered  buildings — those 
miracles  in  pink  and  honey-coloured  brick — 
which  make  New  York  one  of  the  world's  marvels. 
Immediately  behind  are  the  buildings  of  the 
University,  reared  in  many  styles  and  forms,  none 
of  them  more  stately  or  better  proportioned  than 
the  great  brick  block  which  holds  the  residences 
of  the  women  Graduates  and  Students.  The 
University  as  a  whole  clusters  at  the  base  of  the 
AngUcan  Episcopal  Cathedral  which  is  rising  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  Bluff. 

Thus  the  view  from  the  front  of  the  President's 
house  is  one  of  the  most  moving,  varied  and 
magnificent  that  my  eyes  have  ever  seen. 
Though  so  different  in  everything  from  atmo- 
sphere to  buildings,  one  may  compare  it  to  the 
views  from  the  Citadel  at  Cairo,  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  or  from  Highgate  Hill.  Even 
these  comparisons  the  view  from  the  Columbian 
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terrace  need  not  fear.  They  one  and  all  have  in 
them  the  element  of  high  distinction.  Otherwise, 
one  must  say  of  them,  "  The  same,  but,  ah,  how 
different  !  " 

The  New  York  view  for  an  Englishman  has, 
at  any  rate,  one  extra  enchantment.  You  feel 
the  sea  in  the  air.  You  recognize  that  you  are 
on  the  backbone  of  an  island  and  that  on  three 
sides  of  you  the  winds  come  rumouring  across  the 
salt  water.  On  a  still  day,  even  in  New  York's 
midmost  roar,  you  may  hear  the  siren  of  some 
gigantic  liner  either  coming  in  or  going  out,  warn- 
ing the  minor  folk  of  the  ocean  to  keep  their 
distance  !  New  York  never  lets  you  forget  for 
long  that  she  is  a  sea-port — and  not  a  sea-port 
up  a  river  like  London,  but  one  that  stands  at 
the  edge  of  the  blue  water. 

One  word  more,  and  that  must  be  of  sincere 
apology  to  my  two  Presidential  hosts.  I  ask 
them  to  forgive  me  if  my  desire  to  be  actual  has 
led  me  into  an  indiscretion  and  a  violation  of  that 
tradition  of  intimate  hospitality  which  they  both 
do  so  much  to  sustain. 

Though  I  cannot  claim  to  have  had  more  than 
a  glance  at  those  famous  seats  of  learning,  Harvard 
and  Yale,  I  feel  it  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  enrich  my  pages   with  a  word  or   two 
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about  each  of  them.  What  I  say  is,  I  admit, 
based  on  nothing  more  than  a  glance,  yet  I  was  so 
much  impressed  by  that  glance  that  I  feel  I  must 
in  both  cases  record  my  experiences.  After  all, 
such  sudden  and  momentary  impressions  are  some- 
times the  truest  and  the  most  lasting  that  one 
receives. 

I  went  to  Yale  first.  My  object  was  to  give  a 
lecture,  and  I  found  a  most  sympathetic  audience. 
Happily,  before  I  spoke  I  had  time  to  walk  through 
the  University,  to  see  the  stately  Campus  vdth  its 
noble  elms  and  its  fascinating  buildings  of  the 
Colonial  epoch,  serious  and  dignified  like  the  men 
who  fought  George  III  and  built  up  the  American 
Constitution.  These  buildings  are  not  the  least 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful piece  of  Tudor  academic  architecture  with 
which  Mr.  Harkness  has  endowed  the  University. 

Another  deHght  to  eye  and  mind  at  Yale 
was  the  collection  of  Ehzabethan  and  Jacobean 
books  which  many  faithful  sons  of  Yale  have 
presented  to  their  nursing  mother. 

You  step  out  of  the  Campus,  enter  a  Httle  wooden 
Colonial  house,  and  soon  find  yourself  in  what 
is  in  fact  a  huge  safe  with  marvellous  keys  and 
secret  contrivances  to  prevent  theft.  In  this 
safe  are  stored  some   of  the  most   precious   of 
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English  books.  There  I  held  in  my  hand  for  the 
first  time  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets,  and  was  surprised  to  note  the 
excellent  production  of  the  little  book.  Appar- 
ently the  people  who  gave  the  printer  his  orders 
understood  that  they  were  going  to  have  something 
very  precious  to  sell,  as,  indeed,  they  were  ;  for 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  are  one  of  the  few  absolutely  original 
things  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  have  no 
literary  begetters.  They  have  no  competitors. 
They  have  no  descendants.  There  were  great 
plays  before  "  Hamlet,"  just  as  there  were  great 
kings  before  Agamemnon ;  but  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  in  style  and  in  thought  owe  nothing  to 
the  pioneer  work  of  any  other  poet. 

I  was  also  greatly  impressed  by  the  first  Quarto 
of  "  Hamlet."  I  expected  to  see  something 
blurred,  untidy  and  ill-printed ;  for  I  had  heard 
much  about  the  piratical  nature  of  the  Quartos. 
Instead,  I  saw  a  very  seemly  piece  of  work.  It 
was  with  similar  feelings  that  I  saw  how  the 
"  ReUgio  Medici "  and  Bacon's  ;Essays  on  their 
days  of  issue  looked  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
two  authors.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  priceless 
collection,  which  I  believe  I  am  right  in  sajdng 
was    begun   by   a    Bibliophile    when   he   was   a 
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Student  at  Yale,  is  ample  proof  that  there  is 
nothing  fooUsh  in  the  desire  to  acquire  first  editions. 

First  editions  have  a  spiritual  impact  which 
puts  their  collection  out  of  reach  of  the  charge  of 
being  an  expensive  fad.  No  doubt  you  can  read 
fine  poetry  in  a  modern  jacket  as  well  as  in  an  old 
one,  but  the  more  a  man  really  appreciates  great 
poetry  and  the  more  intimate  his  knowledge,  the 
more  he  is  certain  to  feel  a  thrill  at  recognizing 
the  way  in  which  the  first  men  who  experienced 
the  emotion  he  is  feeUng,  met  some  mighty  lord 
of  Uterature. 

The  impression  I  received  of  Harvard  was  more 
spiritual  than  architectural.  Bad  weather  and 
a  multitude  of  occupations  in  the  great  New 
England  city  prevented  me  from  paying  as  much 
attention  as  I  desired  to  pay  to  the  physical  home  of 
Harvard.  Though  to  the  beauties  of  Boston  proper, 
as  I  shall  show  on  some  future  occasion,  I  am  a 
devotee,  I  worshipped  Cambridge  at  a  distance. 

The  impression  which  I  got  at  Harvard,  and  it 
is  one  which  I  shall  never  lose,  was  the  impression 
of  sunht  youth.  The  Students'  Union  pressed 
me  to  give  them  an  address,  and  I  was  proud  to 
acquiesce.  The  audience  was  delightful  and  took 
every  point  which  I  made  with  the  happiest 
sympathy  and  the  most  perfect  good-breeding. 
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But  more  delightful,  even,  was  the  dinner 
before  the  Lecture,  at  which  I  saw  specimens,  and 
most  favourable  specimens,  of  the  young  men 
who  are  now  frequenting  New  England's  great 
seat  of  learning.  Several  of  my  student  hosts, 
with  their  immaculate  white  waistcoats  and  dinner- 
jackets  of  the  very  latest  cut,  reminded  me  of  the 
glorious  beings  of  my  own  Undergraduate  days — 
young  men  who  had  ample  resources  for  giving 
their  youth  its  fullest  rights  in  the  matter  of 
physical  caparison.  Indeed,  some  of  them  re- 
called that  bitter  and  most  unfair,  though  laugh- 
able, epigram,  which  came  to  birth  in  the  other 
Cambridge.  It  was  thus  that  the  Master  of 
Trinity  summed  up  the  youthful,  elegant  and 
well-dressed  Professor  of  Greek :  "  Such  time  as 
he  can  spare  from  the  neglect  of  his  educational 
duties  he  devotes  to  the  adornment  of  his  per- 
son." 

Though  my  contemporaries  at  Balliol  will 
probably  say  that  personally  I  was  as  notorious  for 
the  now-adornment  of  my  person  as  for  the  neglect 
of  my  academic  duties,  I  always  had,  and  always 
shall  have,  a  natural  sympathy  for  gilded  youth 
well  set  off  by  clothes — provided  always  that 
such  adornment  is  not  a  pretext  for  caste  division, 
but  merely  an  individual  idiosyncrasy.     Happily 
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there  was  plenty  of  evidence  at  Harvard  that 
human  values  in  the  University  do  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  tailors  and  haberdashers  and 
long  purses. 

There  is  no  law,  and  never  will  be,  to  require 
a  Harvard  man  to  be  either  bene  nafus  or  bene 
vestitus  (well  born  and  well  dressed),  and  his 
place  at  the  University  will  not  depend  upon 
either  of  these  conditions.  As  to  the  rest  of 
my  academic  tag,  i.e.  the  mediocriter  doctus 
clause,  that  is  a  thing  upon  which  I  can  express 
no  opinion.  I  leave  it  to  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  to  see  that  the  student  who 
is  bene  vestitus  must  also  be  bene  doctus — well 
educated,  as  well  as  "  well  turned  out." 

But,  though  I  saw  so  much  less  of  Harvard  than 
I  should  have  Hked  to  see,  at  any  rate  my  glimpse 
of  Cambridge  made  me  feel  that  the  Harvard 
stamp  is  a  very  real  thing,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  its  possessors  are  so  pleasantly  proud  of 
themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  AMERICAN   LANGUAGE 

IN  all  probability  more  nonsense  is  talked  about 
what  is  termed  the  American  language  than 
about  any  other  subject.  In  America  I 
noticed  a  distinct  tendency  among  the  more 
conservative  classes  to  bewail  the  vulgarization, 
or,  at  any  rate,  alteration  of  the  language.  Some 
people  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
supposed  that  the  current  writing  and  talking 
were  often  almost  unintelligible  to  an  EngUshman. 
I  hope  I  was  able  to  reassure  them  on  this  point, 
because  there  is  really  nothing  in  it.  There  are 
changes  in  the  language  going  on  both  here  and 
in  America,  and  one  ought  to  be  thankful  that  that 
is  so,  for  a  static  language  is  a  dreadful  and  un- 
holy thing.  Languages  need  to  be  as  much  alive 
as  men,  and  when  they  cease  to  grow  and  develop, 
the  end  is  near.  They  are  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing dead  languages. 

So  far  from  my  being  unable   to  foUow  the 
American  language,  I  was  distinctly  disappointed 

at  not  being  able  to  add  much  as  I  had  hoped  to 
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do  to  my  knowledge  of  trans-Atlantic  slang.  I 
love,  and  have  loved  since  I  was  a  boy,  when  I 
was  the  most  ardent  of  Artemus  Ward's  admirers, 
the  brightness  and  vividness  of  American  slang 
and  the  intense  ingenuity  with  which  new  words 
are  coined  and  old  words  given  a  new  significance. 

But  if  my  Soundings  here  had  less  results  than 
I  had  hoped,  I  still  gathered  something  into  my 
granary.  For  example,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  old  the  phrase  is  in  America,  I  had  never 
till  last  Autumn  heard,  "You've  said  a  mouthful !  " 
The  phrase  is  distinctly  forceful  and  picturesque, 
if  a  certain  amount  of  intricacy  is  involved  in 
explaining  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  Httle  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  the  mouthful  belongs  to  the 
auditor,  and  so  obtains  the  sense  of  pleasure  which 
is  connected  with  a  good  mouthful,  or  whether  the 
mouthful  is  the  prerogative  of  the  speaker.  In- 
deed, I  used  often  to  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
puzzUng  myself  over  this,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
tells  us  he  felt  in  puzzUng  out  some  of  the  para- 
doxical and  mystical  propositions  of  the  scholastic 
theologians. 

The  situation  also  reminded  me  of  the  mental 
confusion  suffered  by  the  old  Scotch  lady  in  the 
famous  story.  She  sat  herself  down  in  the  den- 
tist's chair,  but  refused  to  open  her  mouth.     When 
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she  was  urged  to  do  so,  she  repHed  enigmatically, 
but  forcibly,  "  Nah  !  nah  !  Ablins  you'll  bite 
me."  Anyway,  the  charm  works  well  enough  in 
practice.  I  am  told  that  a  great  civic  lady  who 
received  a  fciscinating  Queen  tourist  used  it  most 
effectively.  The  Queen  in  question  expressed 
in  glowing  terms  all  the  dehghtful  things  that  the 
tourist,  unless  he  or  she  has  the  hide  of  an  elephant 
and  the  heart  of  an  iceberg,  feels  on  landing  in 
New  York.  The  New  York  lady  replied,  "  Say, 
queen,  you've  said  a  mouthful !  "  I  must  leave 
my  mystery  at  that,  and,  after  all,  mysteries  were 
meant  to  be  enjoyed,  not  to  be  anatomized.  An 
idiom  is  by  hypothesis  something  which  is  not 
comprehensible  on  rational  grounds. 

Another  expression  which,  though  not  quite 
new  to  me  because  I  am  a  reader  of  "  Life,"  was  the 
word  "  Attaboy  !  "  When  the  thing  is  explained 
to  you,  you  see  it  in  a  moment ;  but  up  till  then 
you  keep  wondering  whence  came  this  strange 
verbal  anomaly.  I  used  to  think  that  it  was  a 
Negroid  or  Asiatic  word  which  had  somehow  been 
seized  by  an  American,  just  as  the  immortal 
Mr.  Pinkerton  swooped  down  on  words  like 
"  Hebdomadal "  and  in  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye 
had  them,  as  he  put  it,  in  letters  as  big  as  them- 
selves. 
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But  in  reality  "  Attaboy  "  has  no  Persian  or 
Tartar  origin.  It  is  as  simple,  if  perverted,  a 
colloquialism  as  you  could  imagine.  An  enthusi- 
ast or  "  old  fan  "  is  at  a  baseball  or  football  match. 
He  sees  with  dehght  either  his  kinsman,  fellow- 
citizen,  or  member  of  his  old  university  do  in  the 
course  of  the  game  some  special  act  of  skill  or 
daring.  As  he  sees  it,  he  calls  out,  *'  That's  the 
boy  for  me  !  That's  the  boy  !  "  But  if  you  say 
that  phrase  very  fast  and  cut  off  a  good  bit  of 
your  words  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  "  That's 
the  boy  !  "  soon  becomes  "  Attaboy  !  "  and  a 
new  verbal  planet  has  sailed  into  the  sphere  of 
human    ken. 

If  I  were  younger  and  bolder  I  should  use  it  as 
a  commendation  for  men  of  poUtics  or  men  of 
letters  hitherto  obscure  who  suddenly  do  a  good 
thing.  But,  alas  !  I  have  not  quite  the  pluck 
to  put  "  Attaboy  !  "  in  soHtary  grandeur  at  the 
end  of  a  description  of  Mr.  Jones's  new  book  or 
Mr.  Smith's  fiery  oration  on  Currency  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  both  of  them  make  one 
feel,  *'  That's  the  boy  for  my  money  !  " 

I  met  with  an  almost  universal  sense  of  love  and 
reverence  for  that  EngUsh  language  which  is  as 
much  America's  heritage  and  possession  as  ours. 
But,  in  order  that  the  great  principle  of  the  excep- 
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tion  proving  the  rule  should  not  be  broken,  I 
found  one,  though  only  one,  immovably  defeatist 
lady  in  this  matter.  She  tried  her  very  best  to 
convince  me  that  the  American  and  British 
languages  had  practically  nothing  in  common, 
so  greatly  and  so  fundamentally  had  they  diverged. 
I  was  either  a  foolish  flatterer  or  else  a  dangerous 
and  insidious  enemy  when  I  refused  to  admit — 
I  could  no  other — that  I  found  an  almost  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  understanding  what  I  read  and 
heard  in  America.  It  was  useless  to  declare  that 
I  very  often  found  better  and  purer  language  in 
American  newspapers  than  even  in  Enghsh  books. 
I  was  not  beHeved.  However,  so  eloquent  was 
the  lady  and  so  determined  to  show  me  that  I 
must  not  claim  any  share  in  the  American  lan- 
guage, but  must  be  content  with  my  own  moss- 
grown  and  distorted  dialect  from  which  the 
American  verbal  eagle  had  soared  far  away  across 
the  azure  fields  of  air,  that  I  was  for  the  time  quite 
depressed.  I  drove  back  from  my  dinner  party 
with  a  feeling  that  I  was  in  a  hideous  nightmare, 
that  I  had  failed  to  understand  the  things  that 
had  been  said  to  me,  and  that  I  might  feel  equally 
sure  that  no  American — she  almost  told  me  so — 
could  have  understood  a  word  that  I  said  to  him. 
Probably  it  was  merely  poUteness,  yet  another 
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example  of  American  good  manners  and  kindli- 
ness, which  had  prevented  them  telling  me  that 
I  was  "  putting  over "  on  them  a  torrent  of 
unintelligible  "  junk." 

In  this  devitalized  condition  I  got  home  and 
prepared  to  go  to  bed ;  but  as  I  was  doing  so  my 
eyes  alighted  upon  a  Uttle  book  which  my  wife 
had  brought  home  that  afternoon  as  the  result 
of  some  of  her  investigations  into  the  matter  of 
Children's  Courts.  The  book  in  question  was  a 
reprint  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  empowering  and  enlarging 
laws  administered  in  the  State  Courts.  I  began 
to  read,  and  within  three  or  four  minutes  all  my 
doubts  and  difficulties  had  disappeared.  The 
conversation  of  the  depressing  lady  vanished  Hke 
a  dream. 

I  am  generally  rather  a  condemner  of  the 
literary  style  of  Parhamentary  Draftsmen  with 
their  verbiage,  ambiguity  and  refusal  to  say  a 
plain  thing  in  a  plain  way  ;  but  I  cannot  exagger- 
ate my  comfort  in  finding  that  here  was  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  year  1925  legislating  with  all 
the  worst  tricks  of  the  Legislative  trade  as  I  knew 
it  in  England.  Such  words  as  "  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Twenty-fourth  Statute  of  such  and  such  a 
year,"  warmed  my  heart.    The  Act  itself  began 
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in  the  fearless  old  fashion  of  legislating  by  refer- 
ence. Previous  Statutes  were  dealt  with  in  such 
a  way  that  no  human  being  could  possibly  under- 
stand them.  "Be  it  enacted  by  and  with  the 
consent  of,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  that  so  much  of  Clause 
6,  Sub-section  3,  as  refers  to  the  female  child  deUn- 
quent  shall  be  repealed,"  and  then  going  on  to 
say  that  "  in  Clause  8  all  the  words  from  '  By ' 
to  '  through  '  shall  be  repealed  and  the  following 
words  substituted  therefor."  Then  followed 
scraps  of  language  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous  as 
a  Greek  oracle,  and  yet  clothed  in  exactly  the 
legal  phraseology  which  had  enriched  my  youth- 
ful efforts  as  a  law  student  prehminary  to  being 
called  to  the  Bar. 

To  me  these  words  now  seemed  blessed.  They 
were  like  "  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  thirsty  land." 
As  long  as  State  Legislatures  carry  on  in  this 
fine  style,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  language  becoming  "  mutually  unintelligible." 
The  liaison  in  technical  jargon  was  complete,  and 
I  went  to  bed  a  happy  man. 

I  ought  to  say  that  the  example  I  have  given  is 
not  taken  verbatim  from  any  Statute,  but  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that,  though  it  is  not  a  pure 
transcript,  it  is  an  entirely  representative  parody. 

And  here,  as  I  have  perhaps  been  a  little  hard 
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on  legal  jargon,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  by  no 
means  oblivious  to  the  magnificent  help  which  has 
been  given  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  work  of  maintaining  the  unity  of 
the  EngHsh-speaking  race.  Read  any  report  of 
proceedings,  not  merely  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  in  any  Court  in  which  a  legal  argument  is 
being  heard,  and  you  will  find  in  the  speeches  of 
Counsel  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  that  a 
high  strain  of  vigorous  and  poHshed  EngUsh  is 
employed.  Only  the  other  day  I  happened  to 
read  part  of  the  arguments  on  a  point  of  great 
Constitutional  importance — a  point,  however,  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
yet  been  given.  Throughout  the  speeches  of 
Counsel  and  the  remarks  interposed  by  members 
of  the  Court  were  set  forth  in  exactly  the  same 
language  that  would  be  used  in  our  Law  Courts 
or  at  Westminster  before  the  House  of  Lords  or 
the  Judicial  Conunittee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  fact  is  that  the  EngHsh  language  is  as 
secure  in  America  as  it  is  in  England,  and  is  as 
much  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  Bible, 
of  Bacon,  of  Burke,  of  Walter  Scott  and  of  Jane 
Austen  as  it  is  in  England.  My  only  fear  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  Americans,  being  at  bottom 
a  very  conservative  people,  may,  especially  in  the 
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legal,  political,  theological  and  philosophic  worlds, 
be  a  little  too  much  incHned  to  be  ultra-conser- 
vative, may  forget,  in  fact,  Dryden's  glorious 
outburst — "  I  trade  both  with  the  Uving  and  the 
dead  for  the  enrichment  of  our  tongue." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

LITERATURE 

MODERN  American  Literature  is  a  vast 
and  uncharted  ocean.  Therefore  it 
seems  an  eccentric,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
hopeless,  task  for  a  single  individual  to  attempt 
to  take  Soundings  therein.  It  is  like  dropping 
the  line  in  the  vast  spaces  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

However,  I  feel  I  must  face  the  adventure. 
Though  I  shall  not  be  able  to  provide  much,  or 
any,  information  that  will  be  of  use  to  subsequent 
voyagers — though,  that  is,  my  effort  must  be  not 
only  superficial,  but  fruitless — it  may  amuse 
American  readers,  as  it  will  certainly  amuse  me, 
to  try  to  cast  my  lead  upon  these  waters. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  about  modern 
American  literature  is  that  its  condition  is  chaotic. 
It  is  a  bewildering,  if  attractive,  piece  of  intellec- 
tual horticulture — a  mighty  maze,  but  quite 
without  a  plan.  There  seems  to  be  an  equal 
amount  of  determination  to  be  thorough  and 
superficial — a  trend  towards  scholarship  of  the  most 

severe  and  exacting  kind,  and  a  trend  also  towards 
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the  slightest  and  airiest  kind  of  generalizations 
about  Men  and  Letters,  History  and  Science. 
Many  of  the  University  Presses  turn  out  books, 
on  rare  and  difficult  problems  and  on  unknown 
writers  and  unknowable  subjects,  which  would 
never  have  been  printed  at  all  in  England,  so  small 
is  the  public  to  which  they  are  confined. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  books  produced 
by  the  million  in  America  which  seem  to  the 
ordinary  EngHshman  to  be  essaying  a  task  impos- 
sible for  the  written  world.  Take,  for  example, 
the  books  on  social  etiquette,  upon  the  conduct 
of  life  generally  and  upon  other  and  kindred  sub- 
jects— subjects  which  in  England  people  would 
assume  could  only  usefully  be  imparted  by  vocal 
dialectic  and  handed  down  by  tradition. 

An  English  story  of  the  Great  War  will  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  I  heard  not  very  long  ago 
of  a  Wiltshire  working  man  of  good  sense  and 
ability  who  happened  to  live  near  one  of  the  big 
camps  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  whose 
daughter  had  the  art  of  making  pork  pies  or  jam 
tarts,  I  forget  which,  with  consummate  skill. 
The  soldiers  found  this  out  and  began  to  frequent 
the  cottage  and  buy  the  pies  or  the  puffs  in  large 
quantities.  Soon  the.  whole  household  was  en- 
gaged in  making  them,   then  their  friends  and 
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neighbours  and  finally  hired  persons  were  en- 
listed. In  quite  a  short  time  a  small  business 
grew  to  a  very  large  one.  The  man  kept  on  put- 
ting back  his  now  considerable  earnings  into  the 
business  and  expanding  it  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  and  a  half  years  he  and  his 
daughter — his  wife  had  died — found  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  some  £70,000  invested  at  six 
per  cent.,  and  so  with  £4,000  a  year  and  no  way 
of  spending  it. 

The  father  and  daughter  were  neither  fools  nor 
snobs — that  is,  they  were  contented  with  what 
they  had  got  in  the  way  of  money  and  did  not 
wish  to  speculate  in  the  hope  of  making  more. 
Instead,  as  they  said,  they  wanted  to  *'  retire 
and  Hve  like  gentlefolks."  They  were  well 
aware,  however,  that  they  did  not  know  how 
gentlefolks  lived.  They  had  acquired  the  art  of 
making  money,  but  not  of  spending  it.  After 
long  and  intensive  consultation,  they  arrived  at 
perhaps  the  most  original  way  of  learning  how 
to  live  in  new  circumstances  ever  devised.  It 
was  decided  that  the  daughter,  a  young  woman 
of  about  twenty-five  or  so,  should  for  a  year  go 
into  service  in  a  good  family  and  there  study  from 
first-hand  observation  the  manner  of  fife  of 
people  with  £4,000  a  year.    When  she  had  com- 
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pleted  her  course  in  this  "  Social  University,"  she 
was  to  come  out  and  set  up  house  for  her  father. 

Whether  the  experiment  succeeded  or  not,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  one  feels  sure  that  this  would 
never  have  happened  in  America.  What  would 
have  happened  there  is  that  the  father  and 
daughter  would  have  bought  a  whole  series  of 
books  upon  "  social  etiquette,"  "  how  to  be- 
have," "  intellectual  and  social  education  "  and 
"  uplift  "  in  things  great  and  small  and  would 
have  studied  them  as  a  man  studies  a  science 
which  he  wants  to  learn  and  use.  And  here  I 
may  remark  that  such  books  either  do  not  exist 
in  England,  or  are  so  poor  and  stupid  that  nobody 
could  learn  anything  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  America  they  are  often  very  sensible, 
very  well  written  and  really  do  show  the  way. 

My  story  is,  of  course,  only  an  illuminating 
anecdote,  but  it  is  characteristic.  The  American 
believes  thoroughly  in  learning  things  out  of 
books.  The  result  is  that  his  aspirations  are 
carefully  studied  by  the  book  producers.  You 
cannot  conceive  of  any  subject  in  America  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  no  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  so  of  no  subject  which  has  not  been  thoroughly 
exploited  by  the  firms  that  feed  the  popular  book- 
shops.    In  England  one  often  hears  regrets  that 
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there  is  no  book  which  can  be  recommended  as  a 
guide  upon  a  particular  subject.  No  sooner  are 
such  complaints  heard  in  America  than  a  hundred 
guide-books  start  into  hfe. 

The  result  is  good  and  bad.  The  handbooks 
help  the  buyers,  but  the  men  and  women  who  are, 
as  it  were,  conscripted  to  write  them  might,  but 
for  the  popular  demand,  have  been  doing  more 
spontaneous  and  more  original  work. 

The  best  Uterature  undoubtedly  comes  out  of 
those  who  begin  writing  without  any  thought  of 
cajoling  a  special  public.  They  get  interested  in 
some  problem  or  facet  of  a  problem  and  work  at  it 
and  study  it  individually.  Then  the  enthusiast 
writes  his  book  or  books  and  tries  to  teach  readers  to 
follow  his  footsteps  and  to  regard  the  world  as  he 
does.  Carlyle  affords  a  good  example.  He  did 
not  say  to  himself  that  there  were  people  who 
desired  to  look  at  the  French  Revolution  through 
a  commonplace  pair  of  glasses  and  that  he  would 
supply  "  the  felt  want."  He  looked  at  the 
Revolution  through  his  own  tinted  spectacles 
solely  for  his  own  sake.  Later  he  determined 
that  they  were  good  spectacles  for  this  and  also 
for  other  investigations,  and  faced  the  appalling 
task  of  converting  the  world  to  his  visual  habits. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  triumphed,  and  who 
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shall  deny  that  he  added  a  great  deal  to  human 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  and  suppHed 
a  great  intellectual  stimulant.  There  are  at 
present  in  America,  I  fear,  far  fewer  budding 
Carlyles  than  there  ought  to  be.  And  here  I 
must  note  a  curious  fact.  This  deflection  from 
original  to  conventional  effort  is  one  of  modern 
days.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Poe  and,  above  all, 
Walt  Whitman  were  men  of  the  Carlyle  mood. 
They  first  delivered  their  own  souls  and  then 
taught  the  world  by  new  precepts  and  new 
examples  what  they  had  discovered. 

But  my  Soundings  are  negative  here,  and  what 
is  negative  is  by  nature  infructuous — confessions 
that  you  can  find  no  land.  Therefore  I  had  better 
say  no  more  on  the  matter  in  question. 

The  next  thing  that  I  want  to  note  about 
American  literature  is  positive  and  direct.  What 
seems  above  all  things  to  please  the  American 
reading  pubhc  and  to  inspire  the  writers  in  all 
branches  of  effort  is  point.  The  American,  far 
more  than  the  EngHshman,  craves  for  poignancy 
in  thought  and  expression.  No  one  will  deny 
that  point  is  a  great  desideratum  and  is  ten  thous- 
and times  better  than  flatness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  things  in  the  world — nay, 
many  things — which  cannot  have  a  hard,  clean- 
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cutting  point  placed  upon  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  may  be  of  vast  importance.  There  are 
nuances  in  many  matters  which,  if  neglected, 
produce  miscomprehension  and  even  invisibiUty. 
The  whole  of  what  we  call  Mysticism  is  inimical 
to  poignancy.  But  in  Mysticism  properly  under- 
stood are  involved  some  of  the  greatest  issues  of 
human  existence.  You  cannot  efficiently  cut 
soft  and  delicate  textures  with  an  instrument 
made  of  chilled  steel  or  slice  a  lemon  with  a 
rapier. 

It  is  this  instinctive  love  of  poignancy  in  the 
American,  both  in  writers  and  readers,  which 
has  made  modern  America  so  conspicuous  in 
satire.  The  earUer  and  intensely  delightful 
humour  of  men  like  Artemus  Ward  and  Bret 
Harte  was  not  satirical,  but  gaiety  streaked  with 
melancholy  and  humanity. 

In  modern  days  the  Eighteenth-Century  form 
of  satire  shows  a  greater  preponderance.  Take, 
for  example,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Babbitt."  There 
we  get  poignancy  turning  into  active  satire.  The 
author  bites  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parch- 
ment. It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Hke  a  true  novelist,  grows  fond  of  his 
own  creations  and  in  the  end  endows  Babbitt  with 
a  real  if  shadowy  and  transitory  power  to  touch 
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our  hearts  as  well  as  our  heads.  Still,  99  per  cent, 
of  his  deUneation  is  pure  satire — satire  touched 
with  the  savage  indignation  of  a  Swift. 

Take,  again,  Mr.  Mencken,  a  man  of  brilliancy 
in  thought  and  with  a  genuine  originality  of  style 
and  so  a  man  likely  to  leave  his  mark  and  have  his 
method  copied  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  His  appeal  is  unrelentingly  satirical.  He 
is  as  bitter  and  as  tart  as  Aristophanes,  but  with- 
out that  "  merriness "  which  Ben  Jonson  so 
rightly  included  amongst  the  virtues  of  the 
ribadd  and  bewitching  Athenian.  But  I  deal 
with  Mr.  Mencken  later,  i.e.  when  I  take  my 
Soundings  in  the  waters  off  "  Satirists*  Peninsula," 
and  will  say  no  more  now. 

One  would  have  thought  that  poetry,  and 
original  poetry,  would  have  been  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  a  people  who  have  emerged  so  lately 
as  has  half  America  from  the  pioneer  and  adven- 
turous stage  of  development.  Yet  poetry, 
though  so  much  of  it  is  written  and  read  in 
America,  and  also  though  so  much  of  it  is  not  only 
amazingly  accompUshed,  but  full  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  form,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
real  grip  upon  the  American  pubHc  or  in  any  way 
take  the  part  it  ought  to  take  in  the  national  hfe. 

If  I  am  countered  by  the  fact  that  England  does 
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not  show  any  great  poets  at  the  moment,  I  shall 
admit  the  hard  impeachment,  but  point  out  that 
you  cannot  expect  forty  miUions  of  men  in  a 
long-established  and  partially  static  country  to 
be  as  poetical  as  a  nation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  living  under  new  conditions,  with  new 
horizons  and  uncumbered  with  the  ruins,  remains 
and  deposits  of  past  generations.  Other  things 
being  equal,  Oregon  should  clearly  be  a  better 
seed-ground  for  the  Muses  than  Yorkshire,  Cali- 
fornia than  Kent  and  Arizona  than  Aberdeen. 
In  a  word,  it  is  "  up  to  America  "  to  give  us  new 
and  real  poets.  But  alas  !  the  American,  though 
he  Hkes  poetry,  does  so  no  more  rapturously  than 
does  the  Englishman. 

What  one  would  like  to  see  would  be  the  road- 
makers  of  the  new  cement  roads  chanting  Walt 
Whitman's  "  Pioneers,  O  Pioneers,"  as  the  water- 
men on  the  Thames  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
chanted  to  the  rhythm  of  their  oars  the  glorious 
couplets  of  Marlow's  "  Hero  and  Leander."  I 
had  some  delightful  conversations  with  American 
taxi-drivers ;  but,  alas  !  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  quote  anything  from  Emerson  or  Amy 
Lowell  or  even  Longfellow.  Even  the  move- 
ments of  the  speedometer  did  not  suggest  the 
gnomic   and  transcendental  generalities   of   Ella 
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Wheeler  Wilcox.  Again,  the  American  railway 
official  proved  quite  as  prosaic  as  his  English 
opposite  number.  He  did  not  even  declaim 
Macandrew's  Hymn  of  Steam. 

No  doubt  there  are  animation,  craftsmanship  and 
potent  presentation  in  the  sphere  of  American 
fiction ;  but  here  again,  though  there  are  poig- 
nancy and  psychological  exactitude,  vision  and 
hardihood,  there  is  not  that  originality,  that 
extreme  vitality,  which  one  prays  for  and,  to  use 
Cromwell's  phrase,  "  pants  for  "  in  the  realm  of 
romance.  It  is  excellent  crockery  and  beauti- 
fully decorated,  but  it  does  not  captivate  one  Uke 
some  piece  of  Cinquecento  faience.  He  who 
longs,  as  I  do,  for  that  rare  but  incomparable 
delight  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Virgilian  tag,  "  How  I  read  !  How  I 
perished !  "  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  I 
know  that  this  grumble  is  open  to  the  retort,  "  Well, 
if  you  want  that  sort  of  thing,  why  don't  you  get 
some  of  your  EngHsh  writers  to  give  it  to  you  ? — 
and  be  damned  to  you."  And  here,  once  more, 
my  answer  is,  "  They  won't  or  they  can't — almost 
certainly  the  latter.  That  being  so,  it  is  up  to 
you,  as  the  big  brother  of  the  common  concern 
English  fiction,  to  deHver  the  goods.  So  get 
busy — and  be  damned  to  you." 
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Therefore  I  await,  with  a  sense  of  injury  that 
I  have  not  got  it  already,  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
can noveHst  who  will  stir  my  heart  Uke  a  trumpet 
and  be  to  this  generation  what  Walter  Scott  and 
Miss  Austen  in  their  respective  spheres  were  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

I  began  this  chapter  with  what  amounted  to 
an  admission  that  I  had  better  not  have  heaved 
my  lead  in  the  ocean  of  Literature,  and  I  fear  that 
my  readers  will  have  become  convinced  that  I 
was  right.  At  the  same  time,  a  grumble  or  a 
growl  may  be  a  good  deal  more  useful  than  a 
benediction. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  REAL  AND  THE  UNREAL  AMERICA 

BROWNING  says  in  one  of  his  most  moving 
poems  that  every  man  possesses  *'  two 
soul-sides,  one  to  fight  the  world  with,  one  to 
show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her."  Something 
similar  may  be  said  about  nations.  Each 
possesses  two  soul-sides.  One  represents  their  real, 
the  other  their  unreal  characteristics.  The  only 
difference  between  them  is  that  in  certain  cases 
the  real  and  the  unreal  approximate  pretty  closely, 
whereas  in  others  they  are  miles  apart. 

This  is  very  much  the  case  in  the  American 
example.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  two 
faces  of  America  can  belong  to  the  same  statue. 
The  unreal  face  is  much  more  seen  than  the  real. 
Indeed,  many  people  hardly  suspect  the  existence 
of  the  second  face,  so  carefully  is  it  concealed. 
Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  most  important,  but  the 
only  essential  aspect,  though  the  one  which  the 
world  does  not  behold  except  on  great  occasions 
and  when  spirits  are  finely  touched  to  fine  issues. 

The  machine  poHticians,  the  party  organizers, 
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the  writers  of  campaign  literature,  the  owners  and 
producers  of  the  popular  press,  are  the  persons 
destined  by  some  malign  fate  .to  present,  main- 
tain, advertise,  and  touch  up  with  gore  and  gold 
the  unreal  side.  They  are  continually  not  only 
whispering,  but  shouting,  in  the  ear  of  the  world 
that  the  real  American  is  this  or  that.  And  all 
the  time,  or,  to  be  exact,  most  of  the  time,  the 
real  American  says  nothing.  He  sees  the  dread- 
ful alleged  **  close-up  "  of  himself  with  the  caption, 
"  The  noblest  of  God's  creatures — ^The 
HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  AMERICAN,"  and  merely 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  lets  the  national  booster 
boost  his  boost. 

The  booster,  of  course,  knows  at  heart  that, 
though  the  true  citizen  does  not  protest,  he  is  not 
taken  in.  Indeed,  to  quote  Browning  once  more, 
he  acts  like  the  composer  of  the  wild  new  opera 
type,  complete  with  his  "  orchestra  of  salt-box, 
tongs  and  bones  "  envisaged  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  by  "  Bishop  Blougram." 

In  the  middle  of  his  apparent  success  : 

"  He  [the  composer]  looks  through  all  the  roaring  and  the 
wreaths 
Where  sits  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall." 

So  the  poHtician  or  the  pressman  looks  through 
the  roaring  and  the  wreaths  of  the  party  scrim- 
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mage  where  sits  the  true  American  "  patient  " 
on  his  farm. 

But,  though  the  pohtical  Boss  goes  on  with 
his  vagaries,  he  cannot  help  being  at  times  awed 
by  the  thought  of  his  patient  master.  He  knows 
that  there  is  a  risk  of  the  victim  suddenly  rising 
in  his  wrath  and  sweeping  all  before  him.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  rising  does  not  come  nearly  as 
often  as  it  ought,  and  again,  often  comes  too 
late  or  over  the  wrong  outrages,  in  faith  and 
morals. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  I  ever  heard 
said  by  a  man  in  a  great  public  position  was  said 
to  me  on  this  very  point  by  Mr.  Lowell  about 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  then  American  Minister 
in  London  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  intellectual  society  of  the  British  Isles. 
He  quoted  the  description  of  a  pohtical  friend : 
"  You  may  go  into  the  house  of  a  New  England 
farmer  and  try  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  and  of  his  failing  in  his 
duty  to  assert  himself  against  the  professional 
politicians  ;  but  you  will  find  the  task  of  moving 
him  to  action  almost  impossible.  You  may  say 
to  him  that  Foreign  Powers  are  threatening  the 
dearest  interests  of  America  and  that,  unless 
he  wakes  up,  faces  the  danger  and  prepares  to 
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defend  himself,  he  will  soon  be  in  deadly  peril. 
It  is  a  hundred  to  one  against  your  being  able  to 
stir  him  to  do  anything.  He  does  not  deny  your 
views  or  controvert  them,  but  merely  looks  a 
trifle  sad  and  sits  still. 

"  Again,  you  may  paint  in  the  most  horrifying 
colours  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  certain 
types  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  show  that 
they  are  driving  the  country  to  perdition.  Once 
more  he  becomes  sad  and  depressed,  but  cannot 
see  that  he  is  able  to  put  things  right.  He  will 
not  go  further  than,  in  effect,  muttering  '  God's 
will  be  done !  I  can  do  nothing.'  It  is,  no 
doubt,  hateful  to  him  to  hear  how  the  robes  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Republic  are  being  rent  and 
soiled,  but  he  has  no  solution  and  does  not  see  how 
revolutionary  action  on  his  part,  which  seems  the 
only  alternative,  is  going  to  better  things.  He 
will  no  more  be  stung  into  action  by  the  thought 
of  these  home-made  pests  than  by  the  fear  of  a 
foreign  invasion.  But  if  his  visitor  goes  on  to  tell 
him  that  the  country  is  threatened  with  something 
still  worse,  and  warns  him  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  invaded  by  foreign  goods,  he  begins 
to  take  notice.  He  burns  with  indignation  when 
he  hears  that  wicked  and  reckless  men  are  about 
to  climb  the  Tariff  walls  set  for  national  protec- 
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tion  and  to  flood  the  country  with  the  products 
of  pauper  Europe.  If  he  does  not  take  care, 
these  agents  of  the  crafty  foreigner  will  sell  him 
luxuries  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  at  half  the 
price  he  is  accustomed  to  pay.  At  this,  he  in- 
stantly grows  angry  and  active,  and  looks  round 
for  someone  to  attack." 

I  can  still  hear  Lowell's  voice  in  conclusion. 
*'  At  news  which  seems  to  him  utterly  desperate, 
he  will  jump  out  of  his  chair  by  the  fire,  reach  for 
his  old  shot-gun  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece, 
and  declare  that  he'll  be  darned  if  he'll  let  strangers 
triumph  over  him  Hke  that.  Rather  than  that, 
he'll  load  the  old  gun  and  '  lay  '  for  them,  as  did 
his  grandfather  when  the  redcoats  were  tr5ang  to 
oppress  him." 

His  immovable  patience,  his  refusal  to  be 
awed  by  rumours  of  wars  or  by  pictures  painted 
with  the  tints  of  earthquake  and  ecUpse,  absolutely 
give  way  at  the  magic  formularies  of  Protection, 
and  he  is  ready  for  anything. 

A  caricature  ?  No  doubt,  but  one  of  those 
caricatures  which  have  a  great  deal  of  true  por- 
traiture in  them.  Further,  it  deals  with  issues 
which  are  not  now  half  so  poignant  as  they  were 
in  the  Eighties.  Nevertheless,  this  characteristic 
of  dogged  patience  and  refusal  to  get  into  a  fuss 
II 
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or  a  state  of  rage  or  enthusiasm  over  public  affairs 
still  remains. 

What  the  organizer  and  professional  canvasser 
said  to  the  candidate  who  had  hired  him  to 
accompHsh  wonders  in  a  Congressional  district 
is  still  true.  "  From  what  I  see  of  this  crowd,  they 
couldn't  be  enthused  even  at  ten  dollars  a  head.*' 

No  doubt,  this  slow  patience,  this  refusal  to 
react  to  the  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  quick- 
minded  pohtician  is  often  very  irritating,  but  it  has 
also  a  good  side.  It  gives  that  noble  soUdity  to 
the  structure  of  the  Union  which  is  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  outside  observers.  The 
patience  and  the  silence  of  the  central  mass  of 
voters  is,  when  one  understands  it,  a  soul-shaking 
spectacle.  All  round  the  circumference  are  end- 
less agitation,  movement,  perturbation  and  con- 
fusion. But  within  there  is  an  awe-inspiring 
centred  calm.  The  Babbitts  who  make  so  fine  a 
show  to  the  superficial  observer  and  fill  his  ears 
with  their  foUies  and  their  furies,  their  slogans 
and  their  yells,  sink  into  utter  insignificance  if 
we  look  at  what  is  behind  them.  These  Bab- 
bitts are  the  grasshoppers  of  Burke's  splendid 
metaphor.  They  fill  the  fields  so  full  with  their 
clamour  that  at  first  we  tend  to  forget  the  stately 
cattle  that  are  grazing  in  silence,   unmoved  by 
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the   clamour   of    their    crude    and    obstreperous 
colleagues  of  the  greensward. 

But,  all  the  same,  and  though  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  patience  of  America's  average  man, 
it  is  impossible  at  times  to  repress  one's  impati- 
ence at  that  unyielding  patience.     It  would  be  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us  if  the  average  man  were 
not  so  indulgent  of  the  way  in  which  his  wishes 
are  neglected  in  small  things,  even  though  they 
are  often  obeyed  with  alarmed  alacrity  when  he 
speaks  with  a  big  voice  on  what  he  is  persuaded 
are  big  issues.     Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
aggregate  of  small  things  badly  managed  may  be 
as  injurious  as  failure  on  a  great  issue.    Anyway, 
I  am  longing,  daily  and  hourly,  to  see  the  farmer 
get  down  his  old  gun  and  go  for  the  political 
Babbitts.     What  a  glorious  sight  it  would  be  to 
see   him   chasing   those   terrified   and   shrivelled 
dehnquents  round  his  orchard  and  backyard,  and 
ultimately  hurling  them  into  the  creek  to  perish 
in  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang ! 

Well,  it  is  slow  in  coming — ^but  "  come  it  will 
for  a'  that !  "  When  at  last  Yankee-doodle  gets 
to  town  in  his  Ford  car  in  the  place  of  his  shaggy 
pony  of  the  olden  time,  "  a  world  will  be  affected." 
"  Don't  shoot !  We'll  come  down,"  will  re- 
sound from  every  patch  of  woodland. 
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Patientia  docet — Patience  is  the  best  teacher, 
no  doubt;  but  remember  that  patience  does  not 
get  a  chance  of  fulfilHng  its  function  while  the 
home  is  full  of  din  and  tumult.  She  sits  dejected 
at  the  portal  and  Hstens  sadly  to  the  household 
jars  within. 

I  have  been  led  by  the  thought  of  this  inop- 
portune and  yet  pathetic  patience  to  quote  from 
many  different  poets ;  but  I  must  ask  to  be 
allowed  just  one  more.  Matthew  Arnold,  after 
much  arraignment  of  his  own  country,  made 
amends  to  the  mighty  Titan  in  unforgettable 
verse.  His  words  apply  as  well  to  America  to- 
day as  they  did  to  England  in  the  Fifties. 

"  Yes,  we  axraign  her  I  but  she. 
The  mighty  Titan  I  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labour-dimm'd  eyes. 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal  ; 
Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlanteaji,  the  load. 
Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne. 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate." 


CHAPTER  XV 

NATURAL    ENGLISHMEN   AND    NATURAL   AMERICANS 

NOBODY  can  take  the  soundings  and  make 
the  special  kind  of  investigation  I  have 
been  making  into  the  psychology  of  the 
American  people  without  being  struck  by  an 
analogy  to  the  old  apophthegm  that  all  men  are 
born  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians. 

In  the  EngHsh-speaking  world  they  may  be 
said  to  be  born  either  Americans  or  Britons. 

What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  there  is  a  type  of 

man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  has  naturally 

an  American  psychology  and  there  are  also  men 

born  on  the  other  side  who  have  by  nature  an 

EngHsh  psychology.     I  am  proud  to  think  that, 

though  a  patriotic  Enghshman  and  ready  to  stand 

to  any  number  of  guns  in  any  number  of  fraternal 

quarrels,  I  was  born  with  an  anima  naturaliter 

Americana.     If    I    am    to    believe    my    friends, 

enemies  and  neutral  observers,  I  possess  by  nature 

the    American    optimism,    the    American    forth- 

comingness  and  the  American  desire  to  appreciate 

rather  than  to   depreciate — to    "  boost  "    rather 

than  to  "  crab." 

165 
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I  am,  I  am  sure,  one  of  those  fortunate  people — 
it  is  a  strong  and  clear  dividing-line  in  human 
nature — who  like  the  things  they  like  so  much 
more  than  they  detest  the  things  they  detest. 
Of  course,  I  have  detestations.  Who  has  not 
would  be  very  much  more  or  less  than  a  man. 
But,  like  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  I  am 
always  inclined  to  "  give  my  disUkes  a  miss  "  and 
to  concentrate  upon  my  likes.  Except  in  extreme 
cases,  if  a  thing  is  disagreeable  and  unhkeable,  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  bother  with  it.  I  let  it 
go  at  that.  In  other  words,  I  am  content  to 
choose  what  I  hold  is  the  right  path  and  merely 
mark  the  wrong  turnings  with  the  injunction, 
"  Don't  go  down  that  road.  It  leads  nowhere 
and  is  bad  going." 

Of  course,  I  see  the  danger  of  this  habit,  because 
it  may  be  that  one  is  mistaken  and  that  the  turn- 
ing-off  road  is  a  very  good  road,  short  and  safe 
and  very  beautiful,  though  it  looks  ugly  to  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
opposite  habit  of  saying,  "  Well,  it  does  look  a 
pretty  bad  road,  but  before  I  pronounce  upon  it 
I  have  got  to  go  down  it  to  the  very  bottom  and 
satisfy  myself,"  is  much  more  dangerous.  Some- 
times these  conscientious  and  thorough  explora- 
tions are  successful,  but  very  often  they  are  merely 
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a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
balance  of  evil  and  good,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
temperamentally  in  favour  of  putting  my  money 
on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  road  and 
leaving  the  alternatives  alone. 

But,  admittedly,  this  is  not  the  way  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen.  They  do  not  like 
acclaiming  things.  They  think  it  a  general  source 
of  error  and,  anyway,  they  prefer  not  to  pitch 
the  note  too  high.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
always  caviUing,  but  the  Frenchman's  accusation 
against  them  is  a  true  bill  and  one,  indeed,  in 
which  they  glory.  "  Splendide !  Magnifique ! 
What  you  call  *  pretty  good.'  "  As  we  all  know, 
"  Not  so  bad  !  "  "  Quite  possible  !  "  "  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  there  isn't  something  in  it,"  *'  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do  "  are  very  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion in  the  mouth  of  an  Enghshman. 

While  making  this  distinction,  we  must  never 
forget  that,  though  this  note  is  not  predominant 
in  America,  there  are  miUions  of  Americans  who 
are  naturally  EngUshmen  in  the  respect  I  am 
deaHng  with.  They  hate  exaggeration  and 
shrivel  up  at  the  thought  of  it,  just  as  the  majority 
do  here.  They  are  highly  fastidious.  They  Uke 
to  speak  and  think  with  evenness,  abhor  excite- 
ment and  ban  loud  voices  and  exuberant  enthusi- 
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asm.  I  have  an  American  friend  from  the  West 
who  is  absolutely  English  in  his  outlook.  When 
we  talk  together  I  find  myself  awed  by  his  un- 
willingness to  indulge  in  a  "  jolly  "  over  some- 
thing which  pleases  me,  it  may  be,  only  super- 
ficially, but  which,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  said, 
I  am  *'  with  child  "  over  for  the  moment.  In 
his  presence  I  feel  quite  ashamed  at  my  eager, 
bovncing  mentaUty,  for  I  know  that  he  is  sajdng 
inside  himself,  "  How  can  he  be  such  a  baby — ^be 
taken  in  by  such  paltry  platitudes  and  such  cheap 
and  skin-deep  sophistries  !  *' 

But  the  great  world  will  not  allow  me  or  any- 
one else  fine  and  topsy-turvy  distinctions  of  this 
kind.  I  shall,  I  know,  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  get  the  mass  of  Americans  to  believe  that  there 
really  are  EngUshmen  who  are  not  always  saying 
to  themselves,  "  Well,  there  doesn't  seem  to  me 
to  be  anything  in  it.  It's  not  new  and  it's  not 
true,  and  it  doesn't  matter." 

Again,  I  shall  utterly  fail  to  get  the  ordinary 
EngHshman  to  beHeve  that  there  are  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  of  Americans  who  would  rather 
die  than  take  things  at  their  face-value  and  who 
abhor  beyond  measure  to  "  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread." 

What  we  want,  but  what,  of  course,  we  shall 
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never  get,  is  for  each  country  to  acknowledge  that 
so-called  national  characteristics  are  only  domi- 
nants and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  homo- 
geneous racial  or  national  psychology.  You  have 
got,  no  doubt,  to  decide  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
but  that  fact  does  not  show  that  a  minority  does 
not  exist,  or  that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  invisible, 
or,  at  any  rate,  negUgible.  Meantime,  as  I  found, 
it  is  very  pleasant,  if  you  have  an  optimistic  and 
American  outlook  on  things  in  general,  to  visit 
America  and  find  yourself  in  "  the  way  of  the 
world."  In  England  people  of  my  temperament 
are  always  in  danger  of  being  stopped  and  asked 
to  bring  out  their  mental  passports,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  give,  as  their  sober  and  anxious  country- 
men put  it,  prima-facie  evidence  of  sanity.  In 
England  also  the  eager  projector  and  dealer  in 
sudden  and  vast  improvements  is  apt  to  be 
arrested  like  a  suspected  person  and  rigorously 
searched  for  concealed  arms  or  false  coins. 

It  is  per  se  something  very  near  an  incriminating 
act  to  think  that  things  in  the  end  are  sure  to  go 
well  and  that  the  world  is  a  place  where  right  will 
ultimately  prevail.  "  Of  course  it  will "  is  the 
American  comment,  while  "  Perhaps  it  may,  but 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  will  not "  is  the  most  to 
which  an  Englishman  will  care  to  commit  himself. 
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As  my  English  friends  put  it,  "  You  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  encour- 
ages you  in  all  your  worst  mental  vices,  and, 
besides,  you  will  have  done  real  harm  by  the  way 
you  have  '  enthused '  over  America.  Though 
they  may  be  too  polite  to  say  it  to  you,  they  don't 
really  like  it  and  think  that  you  are  merely  flatter- 
ing them  or  pulling  their  legs.  At  heart  they 
despise  your  bouncing  laudations.  We,  who  know 
you,  know  it  is  your  way  to  praise  too  much ; 
but  they,  not  knowing  it,  no  doubt  regarded  you 
as  a  falsehearted  hypocrite." 

All  this  honest  and  hearty  criticism  only  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  for  nations  bred  in  different 
cUmates  to  understand  each  other. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  plenty  of  very 
severe  and  hostile  critics  in  America ;  but  I  am 
certain  that,  though  they  may  say  nasty  things 
about  me,  they  will  not  put  it  quite  in  that  way. 
They  may  be  inclined  to  say  with  the  gentleman 
tourist  in  the  '*  Travel  Talk  "  book  of  the  last  cen- 
tury :  "  Postboy,  you  are  drunk,  impertinent 
and  foolhardy."  They  will  not,  I  am  confident, 
accuse  me  of  the  mean  arts  of  the  deHberate  and 
conscious  flatterer. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICANS 

THERE  is  no  sounding  in  American  waters 
more  likely  to  be  useful  and  interpreta- 
tive than  that  taken  among  the  "  repre- 
sentative "  men,  to  borrow  Emerson's  phrase, 
who  made  and  maintained  the  Repubhc.  The 
two  whom  I  select  as  most  representative  of 
American  character  and  of  the  American  way  of 
life  in  its  widest  sense  are  Lincoln  and  Jefferson. 
Why  I  do  not  include  Washington  requires  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation.  Washington  was  a 
noble  and  heroic  figure ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
he  offers  in  many  ways  more  an  example  of 
English  than  of  American  characteristics.  He  is 
the  super-Squire  of  the  race.  As  Macaulay  saw, 
he  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  best  type  of 
English  country  gentleman.  Therefore  he  com- 
pared him  to  John  Hampden  rather  than  to 
Cromwell,  or  to  Chatham  or  to  Wellington. 
No  one  thinks  of  Washington  as  a  great  General, 
though  he  was  supremely  competent  in  the  field. 

Again,  no  one  regards  him  as  a  great  Legislator 
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or  Constitutionalist,  though  he  so  often  and  so 
wisely  bent  his  mind  and  judgment  to  those 
subjects.  Again,  he  was  not  supreme  in  the  great 
game  of  poUtics  and  the  handhng  of  men,  though 
on  occasion  he  was  a  notable  negotiator.  He 
knew,  no  man  better,  when  to  be  firm  and  when  to 
be  conciUatory,  when  to  insist  and  when  to  yield. 
Again,  few  understood  better  than  he  what  was 
possible  and  what  impossible  in  human  affairs. 

"  Others  might  possess  the  quaUties  which  were 
necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in  the  crisis 
of  danger ;  he  alone  had  both  the  power  and  the 
incUnation  to  restrain  its  excesses  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  Others  could  conquer  ;  he  alone  could 
reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the 
cuirassiers  who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  on  Mar- 
ston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye  as  his  watched  the 
Scotch  Army  descending  from  the  heights  over 
Dunbar.  But  it  was  when  to  the  sullen  tyranny 
of  Laud  and  Charles  had  succeeded  the  fierce 
conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of  ascen- 
dancy and  burning  for  revenge,  it  was  when  the 
vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny  had 
generated  threatened  the  new  freedom  with 
destruction,  that  England  missed  the  sobriety, 
the  self-command,  the  perfect  soundness  of 
judgment,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention,  to 
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which  the  history  of  revolutions  furnishes  no 
parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington 
alone." 

So  speaks  Macaulay  in  the  famous  comparison 
of  Washington  to  Hampden. 

Here  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Whig  country  gentleman  raised  to  the  highest 
power  ! — ^the  men  who  know  how  to  be  patriots 
without  forgetting  that  they  are  gentlemen,  who 
have  the  good,  without  the  bad,  qualities  of  Aris- 
tocracy, who  can  be  self-respecting  without  arro- 
gance, dignified  without  pomposity ;  who  are 
not  afraid  of  names,  who  are  not  awed  by  rum- 
our— ^who  judge  men  and  matters  on  their  merits  ; 
who,  though  they  may  value  them,  give  no  undue 
importance  to  birth,  breeding  or  degree ;  who 
love,  above  all  things,  liberty  of  mind  and  body ; 
who  stand  always  firm  and  foursquare  for  modera- 
tion and  the  middle  course ;  who,  though  they 
may  not  use  the  word,  are  essential  Democrats,  i.e. 
see  and  wish,  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  in 
the  last  resort  prevail,  and  ought  to  prevail. 

But,  though  these  qualities  are  of  immense 
utility  in  peaceful  times  as  in  time  of  revolution, 
they  are  static  rather  than  dynamic.  It  is  not 
the  country-gentleman  type  of  statesman,  but 
the  Cromwells  and  the  Pitts,  the  Jeffersons  and 
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the  Lincolns,  who  in  their  several  ways  "  cast  the 
nations  old,  into  another  mould,"  and  change  a 
People's  hearts  and  heads.  The  Washingtons 
and  Hampdens,  to  take  a  homely  metaphor,  are 
excellent  refrigerators  and  antiseptics,  and  in 
these  capacities  serve  and  often  save  the  State. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  something  of  their  fibre 
is  woven  for  ever  into  the  national  texture.  They 
are  not  men  of  whom  one  can  declare  : 

"  Every  thought  of  all  their  thinking 
Swayed  the  world  for  good  or  ill. 
Every  pulse  of  all  their  life-blood 
Beats  across  the  ages  still." 

That  can  be  said  only  of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
and  the  influence  each  exerted  and  still  exerts 
upon  American  life  and  character.  Therefore  I 
have  chosen  the  deep,  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
first  named,  and  the  agitated  waves,  now  fierce, 
now  sparkhng,  of  the  second  for  my  Soundings. 

I  remember  hearing  Jowett  preach  in  Balliol 
Chapel  on  two  sharply  contrasted  Theologians, 
Spinoza  and  Bunyan.  What  would  each  have 
thought  of  the  other  had  they  met  ?  Spinoza 
would  have  declared  Bunyan  a  lunatic.  Bimyan 
would  have  regarded  Spinoza  as  possessed  by  a 
demon.  Yet  nearer  acquaintance  would  have 
reconciled   them.      We   may   say   the   same   of 
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Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  The  differences  between 
them  seem  elemental;  yet,  none  the  less,  they 
are  representative  of  two  permanent  divisions  in 
American  mentality. 

Jefferson  was  accomplished  and  highly  educated 
— a  man  of  the  trained  mind.  Lincoln's  greatest 
quaUties  were  natural,  not  acquired.  In  the 
strict  sense,  his  mind  was  untrained ;  but  the 
flame  of  hfe  burned  in  him  not  the  less  clearly  or 
strongly.  Jefferson  was  a  man  guided  by  reason, 
and  by  elaborate  processes  of  a  ratiocination 
based  upon  what  he  beheved  to  be  undeniable 
premises.  Lincoln,  though  with  a  powerful 
reasoning  faculty,  was  never  the  slave  of  reason. 
Rather  he  was  a  man  of  just  and  wise  instincts, 
a  man  who,  hke  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior, 
bowed  to  inspiration  rather  than  to  the  syllogism. 
Again,  Jefferson  had  an  Eighteenth-Century  mind 
and  character,  imbued  with  all  the  great  and 
splendid  quaUties  of  that  tremendous  epoch,  but 
also  with  all  its  faihngs.  Lincoln  was  essentially 
a  modern  man — a  man  who  if  he  came  ahve  to- 
day would  comprehend,  and  also  feel  with,  the 
best  impulses  of  our  best  men.  In  the  present 
age  Jefferson  would  feel  bhnd  and  alone.  Jeffer- 
son was  bold  in  thought  and  action.  Lincoln 
was  cautious,   and,  though    he    could  strike  as 
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swiftly  if  need  be,  he  always  inclined  to  untying 
rather  than  to  cutting  knots.  Jefferson  was 
imaginative,  but  in  the  narrow  sense.  That  is, 
he  was  quick  to  see  in  what  direction  the  move- 
ments of  his  age  were  tending  and  to  anticipate 
them  by  projecting  himself  into  the  future. 

Lincoln  was  an  idealist  and  moved  in  an  ideal 
world.  Jefferson  was  a  humane  man,  but  from 
reason  rather  than  from  profound  feeUng.  Lin- 
coln's humanitarianism  was  based  on  a  passionate 
desire  to  help  his  fellows.  He,  if  any  man,  was 
bold  with  divine  affections.  In  matters  of 
religion  Jefferson  was  a  hard-and-fast  latitudin- 
arian.  Lincoln  was  a  religious  mystic  in  a  Quaker 
frame.  Jefferson  was  a  supreme  advocate  and  was 
always  ready  with  the  best  forensic  argument 
for  any  case  that  he  espoused.  Lincoln,  though 
he  also  had  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the 
advocate,  was  naturally  a  man  who  took  the 
judge's  attitude  and  sought  to  walk  the  narrow 
path  of  truth  and  mercy.  In  a  word,  he  was  one 
of  the  noblest  exponents,  perhaps  the  noblest,  of 
the  things  that  are  most  excellent,  nay  essential 
in  modern  pohtics  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
social  life  of  our  epoch. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

JEFFERSON 

THOUGH  I  felt  long  ago  that  had  I  been 
born  an  American  I  should  have  enlisted 
under  the  Lincoln  banner,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  am  none  the  less  bound 
to  say  that  the  more  one  studies  Jefferson,  the 
more  one  admires  him  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
man.  He  was  cruelly  slandered  in  his  own  age, 
and,  indeed,  up  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The 
charges  made  against  him,  based  on  falsehoods 
and  misapprehension,  are  now  happily  dying  away 
in  the  clear  Hght  of  historical  research.  Mr. 
Hirst's  recent  life  and  letters  of  Jefferson,  lately 
published  in  England,  afford  a  good  example  of 
the  new  illumination.  One  feels  proud  that  one 
of  the  people  to  make  specially  generous  amends 
to  Jefferson's  injured  shade  should  be  an  English- 
man. 

I  find  a  personal  and  imperative  necessity  to 
make  a  similar  amendment.  I  have  to  admit 
that  till  a  very  short  time  ago  I  let  myself  be  led 
astray  by  the  satirists  and  the  poHtical   adver- 
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saries  of  Jefferson.  My  conversion  to  a  better 
mood  was  begun  when  standing  on  Jefferson's 
own  lawns  at  Monticello  and  looking  at  his  monu- 
ment. While  the  Piedmont  Plateau  spread 
beneath  my  feet  and  Jefferson's  deeply  loved 
Charlotteville  and  the  University  buildings,  which 
he  planned,  needed  only  a  pace  or  two  to  be 
visible — I  might  with  a  glass  have  seen  the 
students  going  to  lectures,  as  he  saw  Tarleton's 
Dragoons  swarm  into  the  town — I  felt  the  sense 
of  conversion  at  work.  Standing  by  his  grave 
and  reading  the  noble  inscription  written  by  its 
inhabitant,  how  could  I  doubt  Jefferson's  great- 
ness and  sincerity,  or  fail  to  feel  how  much  my 
judgments  had  wronged  him  ? 

Feelings  that  thus  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the 
very  ground  at  Monticello  have  been  more  than 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Hirst's  book  and  by  other 
Jeffersonian  studies.  The  babble  of  the  poHtical 
auction-room — ^babble  involving  accusations  of 
every  conceivable  human  faihng — has  ceased  to 
convince,  and  Jefferson  has  come  to  his  own. 

There  are  very  few  historical  figures  about 
whose  individual  opinions  we  know  so  much  and 
who  has  provided  us  with  so  vast  a  store  of  bio- 
graphical material  as  has  Jefferson.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  his  own  Boswell. 
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He  was  always  a  great  letter  and  memorandum 
writer,  and  since  he  came  into  prominence  very 
early  in  life  and  maintained  that  prominence  into 
a  ripe  old  age,  and  further,  since  he  was  a  man 
very  careful  in  the  preservation  of  papers,  we  have 
mountcdns  of  personal  material — Diaries,  Notes 
and  Letters.  Add  to  this  Jefferson's  innumerable 
speeches  in  pubHc,  in  Conventions  and  in  Con- 
gress, his  Presidential  Messages,  his  private 
Presidential  memoranda  on  important  public 
issues  and  his  instructions  to  his  Cabinet.  Such 
a  record  is  unparalleled,  or,  at  any  rate,  finds  a 
parallel  alone  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Jefferson,  though  he  was  not  a  conscious  self- 
advertiser,  was  a  man  who  was  perpetually  in  the 
limeUght.  The  passionate  friendships  and  pas- 
sionate hatreds  which  he  inspired  would  have 
alone  caused  this.  No  one  could  live  through  the 
fifty  years  of  Jefferson's  active  political  life  with- 
out being  a  partisan  either  for  or  against  him. 
Everything  that  could  be  known  about  him  was 
eagerly  sought  for  and  discussed.  That  being 
so,  the  mass  of  references  to  Jefferson  by  his  con- 
temporaries is  enormous. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered 
by  Jefferson  is  to  be  found  in  the  publication 
some  twenty  years  ago  of  a  Jeffersonian  Encyclo- 
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paedia  for  use  by  the  Democratic  Party  at  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  Elections.  In  the 
entries  in  this  remarkable  book  are  to  be  found 
Jefferson's  opinions  upon  almost  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  human  activity.  Not  only  contem- 
porary figures,  but  all  the  great  men  of  Classical, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  pass  under  re- 
view. We  get  his  opinions  of  George  the  Third, 
of  the  Regent,  of  Peel,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  of  Byron,  Walter  Scott  and  our  literature 
genercilly.  The  whole  field  of  knowledge  was 
open  to  Jefferson's  eager,  enquiring  mind.  He 
was  a  ripe  as  well  as  an  ardent  scholar,  a  man  of 
science  and  also  a  man  of  law.  He  began  Hfe  as 
a  Chancery  barrister.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  upon  which  he  did  not 
at  some  time  or  other  give  an  opinion.  No  doubt 
plenty  of  his  opinions  were  wrong  and  prejudiced, 
but  they  were  never  fooUsh,  slovenly  or  ill-in- 
formed. 

Jefferson's  references  to  my  own  trade,  i.e. 
that  of  the  Editor  and  Publicist,  are  extremely 
interesting.  "  I  think  an  editor  should  be  inde- 
pendent, that  is  of  personal  influence,  and  not  be 
moved  from  his  opinions  on  the  mere  authority 
of  any  individual."  But,  though  interested  in 
the  Press,  he  was  not  always  laudatory.     Speak- 
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ing  of  newspaper  proprietors,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
"  printers,"  he  declared  that  the  cultivation  of 
good  feeling  was  not  for  their  interests.  "  They, 
like  the  clergy,  live  by  the  zeal  they  can  kindle 
and  the  schism  they  can  create."  These  harsh 
things  are,  however,  made  amends  for  by  the 
following — a  passage  which  might  well  serve  as 
a  sublimated  apologia  for  the  profession  which 
I  love,  honour  and  admire  and  in  which  I  have 
already  passed  some  forty  years. 

"  No  government  ought  to  be  without  censors, 
and  where  the  press  is  free  none  ever  will.  If 
virtuous,  it  need  not  fear  the  fair  operation  of 
attack  and  defence.  Nature  has  given  to  man  no 
other  means  of  sifting  out  the  truth  either  in 
religion,  laws  or  politics." 

I  cannot  leave  Jefferson  without  reference  to 
his  views  on  slavery  and  its  place  in  the  Republic, 
for  it  is  precisely  here  that  he  has  suffered  most 
wrong.  I  want  to  show  that  my  representative 
American  was  on  this  matter  sound  in  heart  and 
head.  If  not,  he  could  not  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  standard-bearers  of  the  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  in 
a  slave-owning  community  and  passed  the  whole 
of  his  Hfe  under  the  demoralising  conditions  which 
are  inseparable,  as  he  well  knew,  from  the  recog- 
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nition  of  the  right  in  one  man  to  own  another, 
Jefferson  never  attempted  to  defend  the  institu- 
tion as  one  essential  to  the  Republic. 

Like  the  wise  of  all  time  and  all  places,  Jefferson 
realized  that  the  evils  of  slavery,  terrible  as  they 
were  in  the  case  of  the  enslaved  man,  were  in 
truth  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  enslaver.  A 
man  was  more  demoralized  by  owning  a  slave 
than  by  being  one. 

'*  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and 
slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous 
passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ; 
for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality 
is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his 
cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he 
sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive, 
either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self-love,  for 
restraining  the  intemperance  of  his  passion  to- 
wards his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufficient 
one  that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is 
not  sufficient.  The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts 
on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves, 
gives  a  loose  to  the  worst  of  passions,  and  thus 
nursed,  educated  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny, 
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cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiari- 
ties. The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain 
his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circumstances." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  poignant  indictment  of 
the  Institution  ?  Jefferson  goes  on  to  show  that 
slavery  was  injurious  to  the  industry  as  well  as 
to  the  morals  of  the  white  man.  **  For  in  a  warm 
cHmate  no  man  will  labour  for  himself  who  can 
make  another  labour  for  him."  Next,  in  the 
grand  Jeffersonian  way,  he  declares  that  American 
Hberties  could  not  be  secured  as  long  as  negro 
slavery  was  maintained. 

"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just ;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  for  ever." 
These  are  words  worthy  to  stand  by  the  words  of 
Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  as  to  the  slave's  un- 
requited toil  and  the  blood  drawn  from  him  by 
the  lash. 

Jefferson  was  an  optimist,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  end  my  quotations  without  showing  the 
manner  in  which  he  approached  the  latent 
qualities  of  the  problem. 

"  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  since  the 
origin  of  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of 
the  master  is  abating,  that  of  the  slave  rising 
from  the  dust,  his  condition  moUifying,  the  way 
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I  hope  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of  heaven, 
for  a  total  emancipation,  and  that  this  is  disposed, 
in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  masters,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Though  Jefferson  could  speak  like  a  prophet 
about  the  moral  issue  and  also  look  forward  to 
the  dawn  of  emancipation,  he  could  also  approach 
the  subject  in  a  philosophic  vein.  The  passage 
of  which  I  am  thinking  is  too  long  to  be  quoted, 
but  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  Jefferson  I  must  make 
one  or  two  more  extracts.  Jefferson  held,  and 
here  he  was  of  course  not  singular,  that  the 
negro  race  as  a  whole  was  on  a  lower  plane  than 
the  white  races,  though  "  the  opinion  that  they 
are  inferior  in  the  faculties  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, must  be  hazarded  with  great  dif&dence.'* 
At  the  same  time,  he  evidently  felt  very  strongly 
that,  though  the  negro  ought  not  to  be  enslaved, 
there  was  danger  in  the  mixing  of  the  two  strains. 

"  Will  not  a  lover  of  natural  history  then,  one 
who  views  the  gradations  in  all  the  race  of  animals 
with  the  eye  of  philosophy,  excuse  an  effort  to 
keep  those  in  the  department  of  man  as  distinct 
as  nature  has  formed  them  ?  This  unfortunate 
difference  of  colour,  and  perhaps  of  faculty,  is  a 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  these 
people.    Many   of   their   advocates,    while    they 
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wish  to  vindicate  the  Hberty  of  human  nature, 
are  anxious  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  beauty. 
Some  of  these,  embarrassed  by  the  question, '  What 
further  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? '  join  themselves  in 
opposition  with  those  who  are  actuated  by  sordid 
avarice  only.  Among  the  Romans  emancipation 
required  but  one  effort.  The  slave,  when  made 
free,  might  mix  with,  without  staining  the  blood 
of  his  master.  But  with  us  a  second  is  necessary, 
unknown  to  history.  When  freed,  he  is  to  be 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  mixture." 

Holding  these  views,  can  we  wonder  that  what 
Jefferson  wanted,  as,  curiously  enough,  did  Lin- 
coln later,  was  to  re-migrate  the  negroes  to 
Africa  ? 

An  Englishman  cannot  do  better  than  end  his 
attempt  to  delineate  Jefferson  than  by  quoting 
the  words  written  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  Hfe 
in  regard  to  England. 

"  Wise  men  in  England  and  America  would 
begin  to  think  of  the  interests  of  both  countries," 
and  Jefferson  thought  it  would  be  better  *  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  our  citizens  for  a  corresponding 
change  of  dispositions  by  acts  of  comity  towards 
England  rather  than  by  commemoration  of 
hatred.'  He  felt  sure  too  that  the  British  govern- 
ment and  constitution  would  soon  be  reformed. 
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'  Were  they  once  under  a  government/  so  he 
wrote  to  Adams,  '  which  should  treat  us  with 
justice  and  equity,  I  should  myself  feel  with  great 
strength  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  of  origin, 
language,  laws  and  manners  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
the  two  peoples  would  become  in  future,  as  it  wais 
with  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was 
reproachful  for  Greek  to  be  found  fighting  against 
Greek  in  a  foreign  army.' 

Here  is  a  great  truth  wisely  and  eloquently 
expressed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LINCOLN 

I  HAVE  dwelt  so  far  at  much  greater  length 
on  the  Jefferson  strain  in  the  American 
character  than  on  that  of  Lincoln,  not  be- 
cause it  holds  the  prior  place — the  reverse  is, 
indeed,  the  case — ^but  because  in  America  as  also 
in  the  Motherland  of  the  American  People,  Lin- 
coln is  so  well  known  and  so  much  loved  and 
venerated  that  it  would  seem  something  of  an 
anachronism  to  write  as  if  instruction  as 
regards  him  were  required  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

For  us  Lincoln's  name  carries  with  it  something 
even  more  than  statesmanship,  patriotism,  cour- 
age. We  know  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Union, 
the  man  who  struck  the  shackles  from  the  hands 
of  the  slave  and  the  lash  from  those  of  the  master  ; 
but  we  know  him  also  in  the  wider  sense  as  the 
truest  exponent  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  government  who  has  ever  Hved. 
Above  all,  he  did  more  to  interpret  Democracy  to 

the  world  and  to  make  men  feel  that  the  will  of 
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the  People  must  prevail,  must  be  the  final  word, 
the  last  and  supreme  argument,  than  any  man  of 
ancient  or  modern  days.  He  never  mocked  us 
and  himself  by  talking  about  Democracy  being 
on  its  trial  or  by  asking  us  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of 
government  like  any  other.  He  saw  that  the 
will  of  the  People,  i.e.  the  will  of  the  majority, 
not  guessed  at,  but  properly  and  impartially 
ascertained,  must  be  respected  and  obeyed,  even 
by  those  who  disapproved  of  the  decision,  till  it 
could  be  changed  by  argument  and  a  better  know- 
ledge. He  did  not,  that  is,  think  that  in  poHtics 
the  popular  will  was  only  to  be  followed  when  it 
was  in  accordance  with  certain  abstract  principles. 
Again,  he  did  not  hold  that  a  minority  section  of 
the  People  could  be  transformed  from  an  OU- 
garchy  by  calling  it  the  Proletariat  and  spelHng 
it  with  a  big  P.  Such  sophistries  were  far  from 
his  mind  and  character.  He  believed  in  poHtical 
equaUty  as  a  reahty,  and  not  as  a  name.  He  did 
not  forbid  the  use  of  arms  only  to  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him.  In  a  word,  he  did  not  assert 
that  orthodoxy  was  his  doxy  and  heterodoxy  was 
the  other  man's. 

Therefore  he  stands  before  the  world  not  merely 
as  a  great  popular  leader,  but  as  the  People's 
best  and  truest  friend,  and  also  the  best  friend 
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of  freedom.  If  ever  man  was  Pater  Patrice,  the 
Father  of  the  Nation,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  he  became  what  he  was,  and  what 
were  the  conditions  which  brought  forth  a  growth 
so  noble,  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  questions 
of  vital  interest. 

In  view  of  my  present  purposes  Lincoln's 
personaHty  has  a  very  special  importance.  For 
what  I  have  called  the  Lincolnite  section  of  the 
American  people  is,  as  it  were,  the  sealed  pattern 
laid  up  in  Heaven  with  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  they  desire  to  assimilate  them- 
selves. You  cannot  trace  Lincoln's  life  and  work 
in  detail  without  noticing  again  and  again  how 
much  he  was  the  average  American  in  the  Whit- 
man sense,  and  how  closely  his  fellow-country- 
men try  to  follow  him.  His  earnestness  and 
enterprise  mixed  with  melancholy  and  seriousness 
are  theirs.  Still  more  so  is  his  thirsty  outlook  on 
education.  Here,  indeed,  he  is  what  every 
American  in  the  foundation  strata  of  the  Re- 
public, every  boy  and  youth  on  a  farm,  every 
soldier  in  the  social  army  of  the  RepubHc,  longs  to 
be.  They  desire,  as  Lincoln  desired,  more  know- 
ledge, more  spiritual  insight,  more  ability  to 
grapple  with  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  also  with 
material   things — to   understand   nature   and   to 
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overcome  it.  But,  if  power  in  this  sense  is  all  the 
end  of  the  Lincolnite,  education  in  the  widest 
sense  is  still  his  chief  means. 

In  the  Twenties  and  Thirties  there  was  only  one 
way  by  which  the  mass  of  the  population  could 
get  their  necessary  cultivation  of  mind,  and  that 
was  by  self-education.  One  notes  this  in  Lin- 
coln's story  the  moment  he  has  got  into  his  teens. 
He  is  hungry,  ravenous  for  books,  because  they 
will  teach  him  to  understand.  To  them  he  feels 
that  he  must  go  to  school.  Subconsciously,  too, 
he  knows  he  must  learn  not  merely  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  but  how  to  use  those  essential 
tools.  He  must  learn  how  to  argue,  how  to 
demonstrate,  how  to  prove,  how  to  build  one 
thought  upon  another,  how  to  draw  inferences, 
how  not  to  be  misled  by  words,  but  how  to  guide 
them  and  make  them  obedient  to  the  will.  They 
are  wild  horses  that  he  must  break  in,  train 
and  ride.  And  so  eager  and  so  persistent  was 
Lincoln  in  the  work  of  self-education  that  he 
made  his  books  and  his  talks  and  his  arguments 
with  his  neighbours  a  true  and  most  efi&cient 
university.  Though  a  gentle,  humble  spirit  from 
many  points  of  view,  he  emerged  from  his  self- 
ordained  graduate  classes  a  thoroughly  well- 
educated  man. 
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By  luck,  too,  he  stumbled  upon  the  profession 
— that  of  the  Law — which  was  most  capable  of 
soHdifying  the  self -raised  structure  of  his  mind. 
To  learn  the  principles  of  law  in  Blackstone,  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  Federal  Laws,  and 
in  the  State  Constitutions  and  Acts  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  all  of 
them,  was  for  a  statesman  a  better  training  than 
what  had  been  received  by  the  men  of  classical 
education  and  academic  prowess,  who  were  Lin- 
coln's rivals.  His  mind  was  not  only  wider,  but 
also  better  trained  for  the  needs  of  the  great 
crisis  than  those  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the 
other  Southern  leaders,  and  also  better  trained 
than  those  of  the  cultivated  Northerners  with 
whom  he  had  to  work  and  consult.  The  men  of 
Lincoln's  first  Cabinet,  who  began  by  an  attitude 
of  almost  supercilious  pity,  ended  either  with 
jealousy  or  veneration.  But,  though  results  so 
magnificent  are  achieved  by  few  men  through  the 
process  of  self-education,  self-education  is,  as  I 
have  said,  still  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in 
America.  He  who  educates  himself  must  do  it 
in  the  way  Lincoln  did,  and  will  gain  inspiration 
from  the  People's  President  at  every  stage. 

In  spite  of  the  network  of  magnificent  univer- 
sity and  college  endowments  which  is  now  cast 
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over  America  with  so  lavish  a  hand,  there  are 
still  millions  of  youthful  Lincolns  in  the  country, 
and  Lincolns  of  both  sexes.  For  them  his  Hfe 
is  the  gleam  that  they  follow  in  confidence  and 
strength.  Therefore,  no  one  who  wants  to 
imderstand  the  American  people,  and  who 
also  wants  to  help  other  people  to  understand 
them,  can  dwell  too  minutely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Lincoln's  life  and  the  sources  of  his 
character. 

I  do  not  fail  to  realize  that  what  I  can  say  will 
be  no  news  to  the  majority  of  the  American 
People.  And  yet  I  feel  impelled  to  say  it.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  what  I  may  roughly  call  the 
supreme  Lincoln  problem — How  did  he  happen  ? 
How  did  it  happen  that  an  oafish  country  lawyer 
from  the  Middle  West,  without  learning,  without 
culture,  without  even  a  lucrative  law  practice, 
as  soon  as  he  stepped  into  the  White  House 
proved  to  be  a  great  and  a  courageous  statesman, 
one  in  whom  inspiration  appeared  to  be  a  perfect 
substitute  for  experience  ?  He  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  an  embittered  constitutional  crisis, 
— ^nay,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution  in  which 
the  fiercest  of  human  passions  were  engaged — 
passions  concerned  with  Nationalism,  Freedom, 
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Money,  Trade,  Imperialism,  and  the  old  and 
world-wide  controversy  of  whether  a  Democratic 
people  could  tolerate  the  ownership  of  one  man  by 
another.  If  these  problems  had  been  in  a  latent 
state,  a  raw  rail-splitter  might  have  managed  to 
dawdle  through  his  term  of  office  as  President. 
But  they  were  not  latent.  Each  one  of  them  was 
fiercely  clamorous  for  solution.  Men  saw  red  on 
every  one  of  the  propositions  named,  and  when 
they  met  each  other  their  hands  went  automati- 
cally to  their  hip-pockets. 

In  a  word,  when  Lincoln  got  to  the  top  of  the 
poUtical  ladder  he  found  that  it  was  half  rotten 
and  that  a  tornado  was  blowing  round  the  scaf- 
folding to  the  summit  of  which  he  had  climbed. 
No  wonder  that  the  outside  world,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  world,  beheved  that,  as 
miracles  did  not  happen — of  this  they  were 
assured  in  that  epoch — there  must  be  disaster 
and  failure  on  the  highest  scale.  The  man  was 
obviously  not  fit  for  the  job,  and  so  they  could 
see  nothing  but  destruction  for  his  country. 
But  the  miracle  did  happen.  The  lanky,  un- 
couth, untrained,  or  apparently  untrained, 
Westerner  was  no  sooner  installed  in  Washington 
than  men  began  to  see  that  the  power  had  passed 
into  competent  and  self-rehant  hands.  The 
13 
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lawyer  from  Illinois  had  turned  into  a  statesman 
capable  of  understanding  great  issues  and  of 
settling  them  in  a  great  way.  Here  was  a  man 
not  frightened  by  words,  or  spoilt  by  vanity. 
Here  was  a  man  capable  of  sway,  and,  what  is 
much  more  difficult  for  a  human  being,  incapable 
of  being  intoxicated  by  power.  Too  often  power 
goes  to  the  heads  even  of  men  ordinarily  wise  and 
cautious.  Even  the  few  who  are  not  intoxicated 
are  apt,  as,  for  example,  was  Lord  Melbourne,  to 
become  cynical,  or,  as  was  Cromwell,  to  think 
that  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
must  make  compromise  with  their  consciences 
and  balance  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil. 

That  a  man  of  so  little  experience  in  public 
affairs  as  Lincoln  should  be  capable  of  meeting 
successfully  the  forces  of  secession,  when  led  and 
controlled  by  an  aristocratic  Junta  rendered 
fierce  and  capable  by  their  control  of  seven  or 
eight  million  slaves,  was  a  miracle.  It  w2ls  a 
super-miracle  that  this  same  man,  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  of  war,  of  strategy,  of 
organization,  and  of  equipment  for  war  by  land 
and  sea,  and  with  a  series  of  dangerous  and 
intricate  international  problems,  should  have  kept 
an   equal   mind,   and   never   blenched   from   the 
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ordeal.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  would  not, 
or  rather  could  not,  beUeve  that  the  dishevelled 
lawyer-politician  from  Illinois  could  understand 
and  deal  with  the  thousand  and  one  problems 
which  beset  the  Chief  of  State  in  a  great  nation. 
So  blind  were  they,  indeed,  that  they  actually 
mistook  Lincoln's  greatest  piece  of  statesman- 
ship, the  insistence  that  the  issue  should  be  tried 
on  the  count  of  national  unity  versus  secession, 
and  not  on  the  second  count  of  slavery.  Lin- 
coln's great  and  comprehensive  mind  saw  that 
here  was  the  master-question — the  question 
which,  once  solved,  would  automatically  solve  the 
Slavery  problem.  Again,  he  saw  that  the  question 
of  the  Union  was  the  one  which  would  least  divide 
and  most  concentrate  the  forces  incHned  to  sup- 
port him.  Lincoln  was  as  great  in  his  discern- 
ment of  what  was  possible  and  what  impossible, 
and  what  was  the  better  opinion  when  two 
opinions  seemed  almost  equally  good,  as  he 
was  in  his  purity  of  purpose  and  singleness 
of  aim. 

Many  of  these  qualities  have  before  marked 
great  and  inspired  rulers.  What  has  seldom  hap- 
pened, though  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Lincoln, 
was  that  the  man  in  power  loved  conciliation  and 
moderation  of  means  as  much  as  he  loved  noble 
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and  humane  ends.  It  was  no  accident  that  he 
and  the  section  of  the  RepubHcan  Party  with 
which  he  worked  were  called  Whigs.  He  had 
the  Whig  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Locke,  of  Somers, 
and  of  HaHfax,  in  its  purest  form.  This  was  the 
spirit  devoted  to  winning  and  maintaining 
liberty  in  the  widest  sense.  Despotism  either  in 
Church  or  in  State  over  men's  bodies  or  over 
men's  minds  and  consciences  was  the  accursed 
thing.  But  it  was  none  the  less  part  of  the  Whig 
spirit  to  estabhsh  these  essential  rights  of  a  free 
man  in  a  free  State,  not  by  force  or  other  revolu- 
tionary acts,  but  by  temperance,  moderation,  and 
a  patient  regard  for  other  men's  views.  The 
Whig  spirit  is  put  in  a  nutshell  when  it  is  said 
that  the  true  Whigs  did  not  beUeve  that  men's 
principles  could  ever  be  improved  by  burning, 
or  hanging,  or  guillotining,  and  that  a  victory 
gained,  not  by  persuasion  and  education,  but  by 
force  was  no  victory  at  all. 

But,  though  Lincoln  held  this  view  as  strongly 
as  any  man,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  net  of  derivative  sophistries.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  appHcation  of  temperance, 
moderate  in  his  moderation.  He  did  not  go  out 
to  seek  disciples  with  a  shot-gun  or  to  bring  in 
recruits  with  a  *'  Broad-axe."     Like  Christ,   he 
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sought  to  move  men's  hearts  and  to  enhghten, 
not  to  enchain,  their  souls. 

When,  however,  the  RepubHc,  and  whatever 
he  beheved  to  be  essential  to  the  national  Ufe, 
were  assailed,  he  was  ready  to  appeal  to  the 
country  to  defend  them  to  the  very  last  drop  of 
blood  or  grain  of  treasure.  He  would  not  even 
have  emancipated  the  slaves  by  military  action. 
But  when  the  Union  was  attacked,  the  law  of  the 
land  broken  by  secession,  and  the  Flag  was  fired 
on,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  No 
Quaker  was  ever  more  sternly  pugnacious  than 
was  Lincoln  in  defence  of  the  nation's  rights,  and 
therefore  no  man  ever  carried  conviction  with 
him  and  his  cause  as  did  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  faced  in  turn  every  situation  that 
tries  men's  hearts,  and  was  never  found  wanting. 
He  was  great  when  instrument  after  instrument 
failed  him.  He  was  still  greater  in  success,  and 
unquestionably  he  would  have  been  greatest  of 
all  in  the  work  of  reconciliation,  for  there  was  no 
man  who  more  possessed  the  quality  of  magnani- 
mity than  did  Lincoln — and  true  magnanimity, 
not  the  sham  quaUty,  which  is  only  a  super- vicious 
form  of  vanity.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil 
War  that  when  America  most  needed  his  sobriety, 
sympathy,   humility,  and   moderation,    he   could 
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not  render  it  to  her.  That  touch  of  mysticism 
which  makes  men  capable  of  not  being  too  abso- 
lute even  in  what  appear  to  be  the  absolute  issues 
of  right  and  wrong  could  no  longer  help  the  cause. 
Lincoln  was  a  political  relativist  if  ever  there  was 
one.  He  saw  things  and  understood  things  in 
their  true  relations. 

To  help  us  to  unsphere  the  Lincoln  mystery, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  deeply  interest- 
ing volumes  lately  given  to  the  World  by  Mr. 
Carl  Sandburg.  He  has  entitled  them — and  it 
is  a  very  good  title — "  The  Prairie  Years."  A  less 
original  sub-title,  but  one  perhaps  even  more 
illuminative,  would  have  been  **  The  Making  of 
Lincoln."  That  is  what  the  two  volumes,  in  fact, 
describe.  With  great  skill  and  subtlety  Mr. 
Sandburg  shows  us  the  environment  out  of  which 
Lincoln  emerged,  and  I  shall  therefore  offer  no 
further  apology  for  making  use  of  his  stepping- 
stones. 

Though  unknown  to  academic  bowers,  Lincoln 
was  no  ignoramus.  He  had  trained  himself  at 
the  university  best  suited  to  his  genius  and  char- 
acter— the  university  formed  by  his  fellow-men — 
the  College  of  Life.  Lincoln's  parents  went 
West,  and  Lincoln's  "  grew  up  with  the  West " 
if  ever  a  man  did. 
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What  did  this  mean  ?  It  meant  that  his  boy- 
hood, his  youth  and  the  earHer  part  of  his  middle 
manhood  were  spent  under  the  most  stimulating 
and  exciting  circumstances  conceivable  for  the 
making  of  a  statesman  in  a  dynamic  community. 
Great  forces,  great  hopes  and  great  aspirations 
were  stirring  the  nation,  and  especially  the  State 
in  which  Lincoln  lived,  and  these  endowed  those 
who  shared  them  with  power  and  wisdom.  The 
Pioneers  who  made  Illinois  made  themselves  men 
in  the  process. 

Through  the  places  in  which  Lincoln  lived 
poured  a  vast  cataract  of  human  beings.  South- 
erners, Northerners,  New  Englanders,  Irishmen, 
Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Itahans,  filled  the  covered  waggons  which  in 
endless  streams  passed  over  the  Prairies  facing 
West.  Every  road,  every  town,  caught  some- 
thing of  that  instinct  which  informed  the 
universities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  men 
come  together,  not  under  the  conditions  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  but  of  revolution,  or  of  some 
great  migration  such  as  those  of  the  Goths 
and  the  Tartars,  there  is  plenty  of  education 
ready  for  those  who  can  receive  it.  The 
migratory  and  nomadic  habit  fires  and  stimu- 
lates.    Human  life  cannot  moulder,  degenerate. 
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or   be   under-developed   when   lived    as    Lincoln 
lived  it. 

Add  to  this,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
no  man  of  intellect,  granted  that  he  has  learnt 
to  read  and  write,  can  be  deprived  of  education. 
To  get  the  best  results  he  may  want  a  hbrary ; 
but  even  a  bookshelf  will  do,  if,  as  did  Lincoln's, 
it  holds  a  Bible,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  a  copy 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

In  many  ways,  the  lack  of  variety  in  books  is  a 
source  of  strength.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
much  we  use  the  printed  page  merely  as  an 
anodjme. 

In  a  community  such  as  that  in  which  the 
future  President  lived  the  mind  is  never  quiescent. 
Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  talk  and  sharpen 
their  wits  upon  each  other  as  did  the  Athenians. 
Argument  is  argument  whether  in  the  Agora,  a 
grocery  store,  at  the  cross-roads  or  in  a  covered 
waggon,  in  a  country  assize  court,  on  a  canal  boat 
or  a  Mississippi  steamer. 

Lincoln  was  by  nature  an  admirable  describer, 
arguer,  and  raconteur,  and  he  used  his  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  an  unrivalled  prose  style.  In 
the   last   resort   style   comes   from   clearness   of 
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thought.  If  you  have  sifted  and  sorted  your 
thoughts,  the  appropriate  words  will  come  of 
themselves.  He  thought  clearly,  and  the  phrases 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and  Blackstone  gave  him  all  the  rhetorical 
ornament  he  wanted. 

Proof  of  what  I  have  said  as  to  Lincoln's  style 
is  to  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  a  very  early  speech 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sandburg. 

"  Mr.  Forquer  commenced  his  speech  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  young  man  {i.e.  Lincoln)  would 
have  to  be  taken  down.  It  is  for  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  not  for  me,  to  say  whether  I  am  up  or 
down.  The  gentleman  has  seen  fit  to  aUude  to 
my  being  a  young  man  ;  but  he  forgets  that  I  am 
older  in  years  than  I  am  in  the  tricks  and  trades 
of  politicians.  I  desire  to  live,  and  I  desire  place 
and  distinction  ;  but  I  would  rather  die  now  than, 
like  the  gentleman,  live  to  see  the  day  that  I  would 
change  my  politics  for  an  office  worth  $3,000.00 
a  year,  and  then  feel  compelled  to  erect  a 
lightning-rod  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience  from 
an  offended  God." 

Here  is  the  Lincoln  style  in  its  "  colt  "  stage. 
It  is  ungainly,  big-headed,  and  shaggy,  but  we 
discern  the  noble  horse  that  is  to  be. 

Very  interesting,  and  very  important  for  my 
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purpose,  is  Mr.  Sandburg's  chapter  on  Lincoln's 
religion.  It  helps  greatly  to  show  how  Lincoln  is 
the  exemplar  of  the  average  serious  American 
of  his  own  and  of  subsequent  generations.  From 
it  I  will  quote  a  statement  made  by  him  in  middle 
life  as  to  his  personal  feeUngs  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

"  Probably  it  is  to  be  my  lot  to  go  on  in  a  twi- 
Ught,  feeUng  and  reasoning  my  way  through  life, 
as  questioning,  doubting  Thomas  did.  But  in 
my  poor,  maimed,  withered  way,  I  bear  with  me 
as  I  go  on  a  seeking  spirit  of  desire  for  a  faith  that 
was  with  him  of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  his  need, 
as  I  in  mine,  exclaimed,  *  Help  thou  my  unbeUef .' 

'* ...  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  more  astray — 
though  perhaps  in  a  different  direction — ^than 
many  others  whose  points  of  views  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  the  sectarian  denominations. 
They  all  claim  to  be  Christians,  and  interpret 
their  several  creeds  as  infallible  ones.  I  doubt 
the  possibility,  or  propriety,  of  settUng  the  rehgion 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  models  of  man-made  creeds 
and   dogmas. 

"  It  was  a  spirit  in  the  Ufe  that  He  laid  stress  on 
and  taught,  if  I  read  aright.  I  know  I  see  it  to  be 
so  with  me.  The  fundamental  truths  reported 
in  the  four  gospels   as   from  the  Hps   of  Jesus 
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Christ,  and  that  I  first  heard  from  the  Ups  of  my 
mother,  are  settled  and  fixed  moral  precepts  with 
me.  I  have  concluded  to  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
debatable  wrangles  that  once  perplexed  me  with 
distractions  that  stirred  up,  but  never  absolutely 
settled  anything.  I  have  tossed  them  aside  with 
the  doubtful  differences  which  divide  denomina- 
tions. I  have  ceased  to  follow  such  discussions 
or  be  interested  in  them.  I  cannot  without 
mental  reservations  assent  to  long  and  compli- 
cated creeds  and  catechisms. 

"  If  the  Church  would  ask  simply  for  assent  to 
the  Saviour's  statement  of  the  substance  of  the 
law :  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  * — that 
Church  would  I  gladly  unite  with." 

Another  very  interesting  chapter  is  Chapter 
94,  for  it  contains  much  that  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
making  of  Lincoln.     For  example : 

"  In  silence  and  in  ways  covered  from  the  eyes 
of  other  men,  he  struggled,  grew,  learned,  in  the 
years  just  after  he  came  home  from  Congress 
and  Washington.  The  boy  who  had  lain  awake 
nights  and  wrestled  to  unravel  the  big  words 
'  in-de-pend-ence  *    and   '  pre-des-ti-na-tion  '   had 
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become  a  grown  man  who  wrestled  to  unravel  the 
ways  of  putting  simple  words  together  so  that 
many  could  understand  the  ideas  and  feeUngs  he 
wanted  them  to  understand.  He  said,  *  I  am 
never  easy  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till  I 
have  bounded  it  north,  bounded  it  south,  bounded 
it  east,  and  bounded  it  west/ 

"  He  bought  a  book  on  logic  and  studied  the 
science  of  explanations,  how  to  analyse  the 
absolutely  true  and  the  relatively  true,  the  proxi- 
mate causes  and  the  remote  causes,  how  to  un- 
tangle fallacies  and  take  them  apart  piece  by 
piece  and  show  mistakes  in  reasoning.  He  heard 
the  word  '  demonstrate '  and  said  to  himself : 
*  What  do  I  do  when  I  demonstrate,  more  than 
when  I  reason  or  prove  ?  How  does  demonstra- 
tion differ  from  other  proof  ?  '  He  looked  in 
Noah  Webster's  dictionary  and  learned  that 
demonstration  is  '  proof  beyond  the  possibiUty 
of  doubt.' 

"  The  definition  didn't  satisfy  him  ;  he  went  to 
all  the  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  he 
could  find  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  demon- 
strate,' and  in  the  end  said  to  himself  that  their 
definitions  meant  about  as  much  to  him  as  the 
colour  blue  when  explained  to  a  bUnd  man.  He 
said  to  himself,  '  Lincoln,  you  can  never  make  a 
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lawyer  of  yourself  until  you  understand  what 
**  demonstrate  "  means.'  " 

It  will  be  amusing  to  a  nation  so  much  given 
over  to  organization  as  America  to  find  how  homely 
Lincoln  was  in  his  mental  apparatus  and  how 
little  he  depended  upon  card  indexes  and  all  those 
things  to  which  most  English-speaking  people 
now  attach  so  much  importance. 

"  The  habit  stuck  to  him  of  reading  out  loud 
to  himself  whatever  he  wanted  particularly  to 
remember,  and  of  reading  out  loud  as  he  wrote. 
The  proverb  about  *  wits  gone  a- wool-gathering,' 
he  applied  to  some  of  his  own  moods.  Whitney 
noticed  him  often  during  a  court  session  *  with 
his  mind  completely  withdrawn  from  the  busy 
scene  before  his  eyes,  as  abstracted  as  if  he  were 
in  absolute  and  unbroken  sohtude.'  Whitney 
noticed  also  :  *  Lincoln  had  no  method,  system, 
or  order  in  his  exterior  affairs ;  no  library,  clerk, 
no  index  rerum,  no  diary.  When  he  wanted  to 
preserve  a  memorandum,  he  noted  it  down  on  a 
card  and  stuck  it  in  a  drawer  or  in  his  vest  pocket 
or  his  hat.  While  outside  of  his  mind  all  was 
anarchy  and  confusion,  inside  all  was  symmetry 
and  method.  His  mind  was  his  workshop ;  he 
needed  no  office,  no  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  he 
could  perform  his  chief  labour  by  self-introspec- 
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tion/^  For  ^  his  important  business  matters  he 
had  an  envelope  marked,  *  When  you  can't  find 
it  an5rwhere  else,  look  in  this.'  " 

But  no  one  could  have  described  him  as  when 
a  young  man  he  once  described  President  Polk — 
"  a  bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  per- 
plexed man." 

And  yet  with  all  this,  as  the  neighbours  said, 
he  was  "  a  man  who  could  make  a  cat  laugh." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  SHORE- WATERS  OF  LITERATURE — THE  SATIRISTS 

I  REMEMBER  a  friend  of  mine  telling  me  when 
I  was  a  young  man — ^indeed,  while  I  was  still 
at  Oxford — that  he  had  been  over  to  Paris 
and  seen  something  of  M.  Taine.  Taine,  seeing 
that  he  wished  to  learn  something  about  the 
French  people,  said  to  him  that  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  be  a  reader  of  Balzac.  From 
Balzac,  the  master  of  interpretative  fiction,  as 
from  no  other  source,  could  one  get  at  the  essence 
of  the  French  nation.  That,  no  doubt,  is  as  true 
of  France  to-day  as  it  was  forty-five  years  ago. 

Is  there  any  modern  novehst  who  can  be  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  as  regards  America  ?  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  read  or  hear,  there  is  none.  And, 
curiously  enough,  a  similar  answer  would  have 
to  be  given  in  the  case  of  England.  America  has 
had  great  Masters  of  Fiction  in  the  past,  and  has 
them,  I  beheve,  also  in  the  present ;  but  their 
keys  will  not  unlock  the  doors  I  want  to  open. 
The    extreme    characteristic    impression    of    the 

American  people  must  be  found  elsewhere. 
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The  man  who  comes  nearest  to  being  an  inter- 
preter by  the  novel  is  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis.  But 
his  interpretation,  though  most  poignant  in  cer- 
tain ways,  deals  only  with  a  section  of  the  Union. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  by  this  that 
his  satire  is  not  true,  or  again  that  it  does  not 
perform  a  most  useful  function.  It  is  true  and  it 
has  been,  I  beheve,  of  great  service  to  his  country- 
men. But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  satirist 
in  words,  Uke  the  caricaturist,  is  bound  for  his 
special  purposes  to  exaggerate,  and,  therefore,  to 
distort.  Only  in  that  way  can  he  make  his  work 
actual. 

The  American  nation  is  not  composed  of  Bab- 
bitts ;  but  there  are  many  Babbitts  in  it,  and  it 
was  of  importance  that  the  Babbitt  element 
should  be  made  visible.  It  could,  however,  only 
be  made  visible  enough  to  goad  the  community 
into  a  reduction  of  Babbittism  by  satiric  exaggera- 
tion. Satire  is  Hke  a  strong  medicine.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  take  it  as  a  remedy,  but  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  neither  nations  nor  men 
can  Uve  upon  drugs.  No  doubt  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis  fully  reaUzes  this  himself,  for  one  notes  that 
in  his  most  recent  book,  "  Martin  Arrowsmith,"  the 
appeal  is  far  wider,  and  therefore  far  less  satirical 
than  it  was  in  "  Mr.  Babbitt "  or  in  **  Main  Street. *' 
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Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis 
may,  like  the  Cuckoo,  change  his  note  in  the  June 
of  his  Hfe  and  develop  into  a  Balzac.  Meantime, 
all  lovers  of  good  hterature  will  wish  him  success 
and  a  good  voyage,  and  that  "  pleasant  weather  " 
which  used  to  be  so  charmingly  and  so  courteously 
entered  upon  the  logs  of  our  naval  forbears. 

There  is  another  satirical  critic  of  his  country 
whom  I  must  ehminate  from  my  tale  of  literary 
interpreters,  Mr.  Mencken.  Mr.  Mencken  is  a 
full-blown  satirist  and  a  man  whose  pen  is  hke 
that  described  by  Browning,  when  Dante  gave  his 
*'  daily  dreadful  line  "  to  Florence  : 

"  Perad venture  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped  for 
When,  his  left-hand  i'  the  hair  o'  the  wicked. 
Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its  stigma. 
Bit  into  the  hve  man's  flesh  for  parchment. 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle. 
Let  the  wretch  go  festering  through  Florence." 

That  is  a  not  inaccurate  picture  of  Mr.  Mencken's 
methods.  The  only  difference  is  that  his  victims 
go  festering  through  Boston,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  rather  than 
through  the  flower-crowned  capital  of  all  the 
Arts.  But,  though  his  vitrioHc  methods  rule  out 
Mr.  Mencken  for  my  purpose,  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  condemn  him 
14 
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because  he  is  a  satirist  or  for  the  other  reasons 
which  have  made  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
resent  his  books. 

I  do  not  think  that  his  writings  give  a  true 
picture  of  America — I  am  absolutely  sure  they 
do  not — nor  am  I  surprised  that  they  cause  so 
much  acute  annoyance  and  make  so  many  Ameri- 
cans hold  their  noses.  Mr.  Mencken's  case  is 
that  he  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  clearing  out  the 
drains  and  dust-bins  of  America,  with  the  results 
usual  to  such  processes.  There  have  been  dust 
and  bad  odour  and  discomfort.  But,  when  that 
happens,  the  wise  householder  does  not  curse 
the  builder  or  the  sanitary  engineer,  or  attribute 
the  sickening  smells  and  "  horrible  revelations  *' 
in  regard  to  the  locations  of  cesspools  and  sewers 
to  the  men  who  are  coping  with  the  nuisance. 
He  may  curse  his  fate  and  get  into  a  very  bad 
temper ;  but  he  realizes  that  the  fault  was  with 
himself  or  with  his  predecessors  in  putting  in  a 
faulty  system,  or  in  failing  to  keep  it  in  repair 
or  to  do  the  periodical  cleaning  which  was  neces- 
sary. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Mencken  may  urge 
that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  exposures  he 
has  made.  On  the  contrary,  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  indications 
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and  '*  pointers "  as  to  where  trouble  is  to  be 
found.  He  has  not  caused,  and  is  not  responsible 
for,  the  nausea  which  he  creates,  and  if,  instead 
of  exposing  and  forcing  the  nation  to  take  notice 
of  its  bad  drains  and  overflowing  dust-bins,  he 
had  tried  to  throw  a  veil  over  them,  or  to  camou- 
flage them  in  patchouli,  he  would  only  have  made 
the  mess  worse.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  that  it  is 
much  better  to  wash  your  dirty  Unen  in  public 
than  not  to  wash  it  at  all.  The  annoyance  which 
the  pubUc  washing  of  the  said  dirty  Hnen  before 
the  whole  town  creates,  acts  as  an  excellent  deter- 
rent and  preventative.  People  who  have  once  . 
been  forced  by  exposure  to  wash  their  dirty  Hnen 
in  pubhc  take  good  care  to  be  less  higgledy- 
piggledy  in  their  ways.  If  that  is  Mr.  Mencken's 
case,  as  I  presume  it  is,  then  I  fuUy  acknowledge 
its  force. 

All  that  I  am  saying  appUes  in  a  very  special 
degree  to  Mr.  Mencken's  "Americana."  If  the 
book  reprinting  the  monthly  statements  of  Mr. 
Mencken's  magazine  claims  to  be  a  true  and  repre- 
sentative picture  of  America  as  she  is,  it  would  be 
an  outrageous  falsehood.  The  situation  would  be 
exactly  analogous  to  a  picture  of  the  faulty  sewage 
system  in  a  great  and  beautiful  house  inscribed  as 
"  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the  chief  archi- 
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tectural  features  of  Mr.  Smith's  stately  home  on 
Long  Island,  or  in  Wilts,  or  Somerset,"  or  where- 
ever  it  might  be.  As  well  judge  a  beautiful  child 
by  the  fact  that  he  or  she  has  been  playing  in  the 
mud  and  has  her  cheeks  covered  with  streaks  of 
dirt. 

In  the  case  of  "  Americana/*  the  likeness  to  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  domestic  dust-bin  is  un- 
cannily exact.  I  may  remind  English  readers 
that  Mr.  Mencken's  method  is  to  collect  every 
kind  of  folly,  ineptitude,  perversion  and  general 
idiocy  out  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  minor 
press  of  America,  and  then  to  ask  the  American 
pubhc  what  they  think  of  such  horrors  and 
stupidity.  If  they  are  wise,  what  they  will  think 
of  them  is  exactly  what  a  man  would  think  if  the 
bodies  of  several  dead  cats,  bits  of  semi-putrid 
meat  and  other  sordid  remains  were  brought  out 
of  his  neglected  dust-bin,  arranged  upon  the 
dining-room  table,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
thereupon  asked  whether  they  did  not  feel  humili- 
ated and  disgraced  by  Hving  in  a  house  where 
such  things  could  happen.  A  sensible  family 
would,  of  course,  look  for  a  remedy,  but  they  would 
not  fling  things  at  the  heads  of  the  discoverers  of 
the  horrors  just  depicted.  At  the  same  time,  no 
man  of  common  sense  would  have  his  judgment 
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deflected  for  a  moment  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
nauseous  specimens  were  actually  found  in  a 
neighbour's   dust-bin. 

A  nation  is  no  more  to  be  judged  by  the  contents 
of  its  dust-bin,  however  squalid,  than  is  a  family. 
This  view  of  the  case  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
well  understood  in  America,  even  by  those  who 
are  most  annoyed  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Mencken's  books.  The  real  trouble  and  mis- 
understanding begin  when  his  books  are  offered  for 
the  perusal  of  the  British  public.  They  in  their 
ignorance,  and  especially  as  the  source  of  com- 
munication is  American,  think  that  the  extracts 
are  significant  and  even  typical.  The  ordinary 
Englishman  has  Httle  standard  of  comparison  in 
things  American.  When  he  sees  an  extract  from 
The  Tucson  Citizen  or  El  Paso  Fiery  Cross  or 
The  Arkansas  Democrat,  he  attaches  far  more 
importance  to  it  than  he  should  or  than  does 
any  nomad  American. 

Again,  though  it  was  most  useful  that  the  folly, 
fatuity  and  incredible  ignorance  shown  in  so  many 
of  the  "  clippings "  from  small-town  journals 
should  be  embalmed  in  "  Americana  "  as  "  awful 
warnings,"  who  can  doubt  that  when  presented 
to  a  non-American  public  they  should  have  been 
prefaced  with  a  caveat  as  to  their  relative  value  ? 
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No  doubt,  Mr.  Mencken  in  his  preface  says,  and 
says  very  well,  what  I  have  striven  to  say  above, 
but  it  is  not  enough.     Here  are  his  actual  words  : 

"  But  those  who  see  only  humor  in  these 
fantastic  paragraphs  see  only  half  that  is  in  them. 
Fundamentally,  nine-tenths  of  them  are  serious 
in  intent,  and  they  are  all  presented  here  for  a 
quite  serious  purpose.  That  purpose,  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  The  American  Mercury,  is  to  make 
the  enUghtened  minority  of  Americans  famiUar, 
by  documentary  evidence,  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  masses — the  great  herd  of 
undifferentiated,  good-humoured,  goose-stepping, 
superstitious,  sentimental,  credulous,  striving, 
romantic  American  people.  Some  of  the  ideas 
cherished  by  that  herd  are  obviously  insane. 
Many  others  stand  in  sharp  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  civilized  men  regard  as  decorous  and 
for  the  common  weal.  But  it  must  be  obvious 
that  no  headway  can  be  made  in  opposing  and 
changing  those  ideas  until  it  is  known  clearly 
what  they  are.  The  following  collection  is  pre- 
sented as  material  to  that  end." 

That  is  sound  enough,  but  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  that,  though  not  completely  comprehensive, 
his  book  is  "  thoroughly  and  representatively 
American/'  it  is  obvious  that  the  smell  of  the  oast- 
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bin  has  got  upon  his  nerves.  Once  more,  it  is  no 
more  "  representative  American  "  than  a  dirty  and 
neglected  dust-bin  in  Chester  Square  or  Eaton  Square  is 
representative  of  the  architectural  charm  of  Belgravia. 

Mr.  Mencken's  insistence  that  his  Enghsh 
readers  shall  roll  in  his  selected  American  dust- 
bins is  made  infinitely  worse  by  his  "Notes  for 
Foreign  Students.'*  Here,  if  anywhere,  he  should 
have  entered  his  caveats  against  misrepresentation. 
Instead,  he  gives  more  and  more  cause  for  mis- 
understanding. If  the  notes  were  addressed  to 
American  readers,  they  would  do  good,  not  harm. 
Addressed  to  what  he  calls  "  Foreign  Students," 
their  effect  is  utterly  untruthful  and  so  mis- 
chievous. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mencken  falls  into  the 
danger  always  present  with  the  satirist.  He  is 
so  much  in  love  with  his  art  and  his  skilful 
handling  of  it  that  he  cannot  get  away  from 
the  exaggeration  which  is  a  part  of  that  art. 

AU  the  same,  there  is  much  that  is  exceedingly 
amusing  in  the  said  Notes.  I  shall  not  quote 
his  more  ferocious  entries,  because  to  do  so  fairly 
would  mean  disquisitions  for  which  I  have  no 
room.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  the 
following  description  of  Tennessee  as  an  example 
of  what  I  may  call  Mr.  Mencken's  "  sherry-and- 
bitters  "  style. 
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"  Tennessee. — In  Tennessee  a  school-teacher 
was  lately  fined  $ioo  for  teaching  Evolution  to 
his  pupils.  Such  heresies  are  prohibited  by  a 
State  law.  Tennessee  is  controlled  by  the 
Primitive  Baptists,  and  is  only  half  civihzed. 
It  has  no  statesmen.  A  few  poets  lurk  in  one 
of  its  so-called  universities,  but  the  Polozei  are 
preparing  to  rout  them  out.  It  is  universally 
beUeved  in  Tennessee  that  if  one  puts  a  horse- 
hair into  a  bottle  of  water  it  wiU  turn  into  a 
snake." 

Mr.  Mencken's  "  Glossary  "  is  even  more  *'  malice- 
ful "  and  more  misleading,  and  also,  I  must  in 
fairness  say,  tickles  the  palate  more  cleverly  than 
even  the  Notes.     Here  are  some  mild  instances  : 

"  Eminent. — ^Apphed  to  a  politician,  the  word 
means  that  he  is  not  actually  in  jail  for  corruption. 
Apphed  to  a  newspaper,  it  means  nothing." 

"  Infant  Damnation  Belt. — That  portion  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  prevailing  rehgion  is 
the  Presbjrterian.  It  Ues  mainly  long  the  Une 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains." 

"  Invisible  Empire. — The  mystic  domain  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  When  a  peasant  is  initiated  into 
the  Klan  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  Invisible 
Empire." 

"  Red. — ^Any  man  who   advocates   or  believes 
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in  any  political  idea  not  commonly  accepted. 
In  America  Nietzsche  and  John  Stuart  Mill  would 
be  Reds." 

"  Red-Blooded. — Full  of  pugnacity,  and  eager 
to  protect  female  virtue  and  the  honor  of  the 
flag.  The  American  Legion  is  composed  mainly 
of  red-blooded  men.  So  are  all  the  lynching 
parties." 

That  these  definitions  are  as  witty  as  they  are 
spiteful  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  also  not  merely 
refrain  from  denying,  but  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  proposition  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Ameri- 
cans, who  may  be  trusted  to  understand  their 
relative  importance,  to  read  "Americana.** 

When,  however,  they  are  put  forth  as  samples 
of  the  real  America  and  of  American  ways  of 
thought,  I  must  repeat  that  the  so-called  "  self- 
portrait  of  the  American  people  "  is  nothing  less 
than  a  sham,  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

To  declare,  as  does  the  wrapper  of  Mr.  Menck- 
en's English  edition  of  "  Americana,*'  that  "  they 
offer  a  singularly  intimate  and  revelatory  insight 
into  the  daily  life  and  thought  of  the  American 
people  "  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  exaggera- 
tions ever  perpetrated.  Again,  the  statement 
that  "  the  book  is  a  cinema  epitome  of  American 
life  "  has  about  as  much  sense  and  truth  in  it  as 
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to  accept  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  pictures  of 
American  millionaires'  country  palaces,  shown  us 
in  the  movies,  as  faithful  representations  of  the 
places  in  which  the  majority  of  the  rich  men  of 
America  Hve. 

But,  though  I  cannot  but  make  my  protest 
against  the  possibiUty  of  Mr.  Mencken's  bitter 
waters  being  regarded  as  the  "  sealed  fountain  " 
of  America,  I  must  admit  that  as  a  fisher  in  dust- 
bins he  shows  a  most  amazing  if  impish  aptitude. 
Take  for  example  this  extract,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom : 

"Editorial  Pronunciamento  of  the  celebrated  Flint 
'  Daily  Herald ' 

"  Any  man  of  the  twentieth  Century  who  will .  .  . 
stand  for  Evolution  is  not,  despite  his  appearance 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  a  member  of  the 
race  of  human-kind.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  every  morning  and  sets 
in  the  west  every  evening,  is  sufi&cient  proof  for 
MOST  OF  us  that  there  is  a  God.  Why  doesn't  it 
set  in  the  north  once  in  a  while  for  a  change  ? 
Because  that  isn't  God's  plan." 

This,  if  given  us  as  a  piece  of  unconscious 
humour  by  a  congenital  idiot,  is  well  worthy  of 
our  laughter.     If   given    as    "  representative    of 
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America,"  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  no  more  that 
than  a  similar  extract  from  an  editorial  in  The 
Little  Pedlington  Beagle  would  be  representative 
of   English  pubhc   opinion. 

Before  I  leave  "  Americana  **  I  cannot  do  better 
than   remind   Mr.    Mencken   of   two   pronounce- 
ments by  Thales.     When  asked  what  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  he  declared, 
"  Knowing  oneself."     When  he  was  asked  what 
was  the  easiest,  he  said,  "  Giving  good  advice  to 
other   people."     Mr.    Mencken   may,    of   course, 
apply  these  remarks  to  me  as  I  have  apphed  them 
to  him.    Anyway,  I  wish  him  a  better  sense  of 
the  relative  values  of  dust-bins  than  he  seems  to 
possess  at  the  present  moment.     At  the  same  time, 
if  he  replies,  "  Kindly  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  the 
dust-bins  cleaned  if  I  don't  rub  people's  noses  in 
them,"  I  confess  I  shall  not  easily  find  an  adequate 
answer. 

And  now,  having  deUvered  my  soul,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  present  my  readers  with  a  harmless 
but  preposterously  amusing  extract  from  an 
advertisement  of  a  sermon  discovered  by  the 
lynx  eye  of  Mr.  Mencken  in  some  Uttle  Kentucky 
news-sheet. 

"  The  Service  of  God  in  Owensboro  as  reported 
by  the  eminent  Messenger. 
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*' '  Solomon  a  Six  Cylinder  Sport.  Could  you 
handle  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  this  old 
Bird  ?  '  Rev.  B.  G.  Hodge  will  preach  on  this 
subject  Sunday  night  at  Settle  Memorial." 

It  is  a  priceless  effort,  and  I  confess  that  if  I 
had  seen  it  when  it  was  *'  hot,"  I  would  have 
walked  bare-foot  for  a  mile  in  the  snow  to  see  how 
the  theme  was  treated  by  the  Reverend  B.  G. 
Hodge. 

Though  my  Soimdings  in  the  waters  of  Satire 
have  not  yielded  me  a  full  interpretation  of  the 
American  People,  or  anything  approaching  there- 
to, I  have  without  question  learned  a  good  deal 
from  them.  They  are  lowering  clouds  in  the  sky- 
background  of  the  picture.  They  have  their 
place  in  the  scene,  though  they  do  not  constitute 
it. 

"  They  teach  us  Uttle,  but  our  soul 
Has  heard  them  like  the  thunder  roll." 

To  what  I  have  written  above  of  the  Satirists 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  write  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  Postscript.  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  take  a  general  view  of  modern 
American  satire,  and  therefore  I  have  said 
nothing  of  many  writers  who  would  necessarily 
have  been  included  had  I  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  Conspectus.     All  the  same  I  must  name 
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two  writers — out  of  mere  gratitude  and  because  they 
both  shook  my  sides.  Anita  Loos's  "  Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes  "  is  a  literary  tour  deforce,  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  Swift's  **  Advice  to  Servants." 
The  calculated  inanity,  bad  grammar  and  sordid 
introspection  are  maintained  with  an  unbroken  and 
courageous  precision  which  is  positively  devastat- 
ing. Let  me  implore  Anita  Loos  not  to  "  let  go  " 
of  her  gift,  but  to  use  it  to  good  purposes,  pubhc 
as  well  as  literary.  Why  should  she  not  give  us  a 
memoir  of  the  Machine  Politician,  the  organizing 
Philanthropist  and  a  Chieftain  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  !  If  she  does,  let  her  draw  no  conclu- 
sions and  no  morals.  They  will  be  automatically 
obtained  by  her  power  of  stripping  the  masque 
and  show  the  creature  underneath.  Another 
delightful  piece  of  satire  is  "  Friends  of  Mr. 
Sweeney."  The  author  has  a  hghtning  lunge  and 
a  bright  blade.  Let  him  use  them  to  **  make  the 
knaves  skip." 


:^^^^  O 


CHAPTER  XX 

EMERSON 

HAVING  dismissed  the  novelists  and  even 
the  satirists  as  of  little  use  to  my  main 
purpose,  I  come  to  reflective  literature 
— to  the  "  gnomic  poets "  and  the  essayists. 
Here,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  in  no  sort  of  doubt. 
I  chose  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  as  my  two  represen- 
tative men  in  the  sphere  of  action.  I  take 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman  as  my  interpreters 
in  the  realm  of  hterature.  They  represent  two 
strands  in  the  American  web,  just  as  did  my  two 
statesmen.  You  cannot  understand  America,  and 
America  as  a  whole,  unless  you  know  Emerson, 
the  man  with  the  mystic  mind,  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  brought  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  into 
his  poetry  and  his  philosophy. 

Emerson  was  didactic  in  the  best  sense — a 
born  interpreter  and  master  of  Exegesis.  He  had 
a  power  of  creating  "  slogans "  and  pregnant 
sayings  such  as  have  always  dehghted,  and  I 
beheve  always  will  deUght,  Americans.  Take, 
for  example,  his  wonderful  phrase  to  cover  the 
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minor  men  in  great  causes — "  For  the  press 
of  Knights  not  every  brow  can  receive  the 
laurel."  "  Beat  it,"  as  Mr.  Babbitt  would  say. 
For  its  purpose  it  is  quite  perfect.  Again,  what 
a  wealth  of  illumination  is  to  be  found  in  the 
phrase,  "  Things  are  in  the  saddle  "  !  The  great 
epoch  of  mechanical  triumph  was  never  better 
ushered  in  than  by  that  inspired  and  soul-shaking 
phrase. 

Though  the  book  may  have  certain  minor  mis- 
takes and  disabilities,  what  on  the  whole  could 
be  better  than  Emerson's  "  English  Traits  *'  ?  It  is 
unique  as  a  piece  of  national  anatomy  and  must 
always  be  the  despair  of  anyone  who,  Uke  me,  is 
attempting  to  discharge  a  similar  task.  The  way 
in  which  he  contrives  to  be  critical  in  the  best 
sense  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  intensely  S5niipa- 
thetic  to  the  subject  of  his  anatomy,  is  not  only 
a  marvel  of  art,  but  makes  Emerson  one  of  the 
heroes  of  English  Hterature.  The  old  home  of 
the  race,  our  vital  Motherland,  and  the  EngHsh- 
speaking  States  grouped  round  her  in  the  Empire, 
could  not  have  a  better  testimony  to  character 
and  purpose  than  is  contained  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Traits  called  "  Result,"  and  in  the  speech 
made  by  Emerson  at  Manchester  in  1847.  Though 
they  are   both,    no  doubt,   well   known  to   the 
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larger  part  of  the  American  public  and  to 
the  more  judicious  portion  of  the  English,  who 
have  never  let  Emerson  be  wholly  forgotten,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  condense  and 
quote. 

The  summing-up  chapter  begins  with  the  tre- 
mendous sentence,  "  England  is  the  best  of  actual 
nations."  "  London,"  he  goes  on,  "  is  the  epi- 
tome of  our  times  and  the  Rome  of  to-day." 
There  is  boldness  as  well  as  generosity  in  such 
words  ;  but  what  follows  shows  that  they  are  not 
the  words  of  flattery,  but  of  careful  consideration. 
"  England,"  Emerson  goes  on,  "  is  tender- 
hearted. Rome  was  not."  And  then  follows  a 
shrewd  hit,  but  one  which  is  probably  deserved — 
"  Truth  in  private  Ufe,  untruth  in  pubUc,  makes 
these  home-loving  men  " — and  a  great  deal  more 
hard  criticism,  some  of  which  is  obsolete  and 
some,  alas  !   much  needed  to-day. 

Later  a  Une  of  exploration  is  followed  which  I 
must  claim  for  my  purpose,  for,  curiously  enough, 
the  picture  which  Emerson  paints  has  most 
amazingly  close  analogies  to  the  America  of  to- 
day and  shows  incidentally  how  hard  is  the 
burden  which  a  man  takes  upon  himself  who 
tries  to  take  soundings  in  national  waters.  Take, 
for  example,  the  explanation : 
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"  What  we  must  say  about  a  nation  is  a  super- 
ficial dealing  with  symptoms.  We  cannot  go 
deep  enough  into  the  biography  of  the  spirit 
who  never  throws  himself  entire  into  one 
hero,  but  delegates  his  energy  in  parts  of 
spasms  to  vicious  and  defective  individuals.  But 
the  wealth  of  the  source  is  seen  in  the  plenitude 
of  EngHsh  nature.  ...  It  is  a  people  of  myriad 
personahties.  .  .  . 

"  Their  mind  is  in  a  state  of  arrested  development 
— a  divine  cripple,  like  Vulcan ;  a  bhnd  savant, 
like  Huber  and  Sanderson.  They  do  not  occupy 
themselves  on  matters  of  general  and  lasting 
import,  but  on  a  corporeal  civihzation,  on  goods 
that  perish  in  the  using.  But  they  read  with 
good  intent,  and  what  they  learn  they  incarnate. 
The  EngUsh  mind  turns  every  abstraction  it  can 
receive  into  a  portable  utensil,  or  a  working 
institution.  Such  is  their  tenacity,  and  such 
their  practical  turn,  that  they  hold  all  they  gain. 
Hence  we  say  that  only  the  Enghsh  race  can  be 
trusted  with  freedom — freedom  which  is  double- 
edged  and  dangerous  to  any  but  the  wise  and 
robust.  The  EngHsh  designate  the  kingdoms 
emulous  of  free  institutions  as  the  sentimental 
nations." 

Substitute     the    word    "  American,"    and    I 
15 
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might  steal  the  whole  passage.  The  quotation 
that  follows,  though  less  of  it  can  be  apphed  to 
America,  is  so  good  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  it. 

"  There  is  a  cramp  limitation  in  their  habit  of 
thought,  sleepy  routine  and  a  tortoise's  instinct 
to  hold  hard  to  the  ground  with  his  claws,  lest 
he  should  be  thrown  on  his  back.  .  .  .  They  praise 
this  drag,  under  the  formula,  that  it  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  British  Constitution,  that  no  law  can 
anticipate  the  pubhc  opinion.  These  poor  tor- 
toises must  hold  hard,  for  they  feel  no  wings 
sprouting  out  at  their  shoulders.  Yet  somewhat 
divine  warms  at  their  heart  and  waits  a  happier 
hour.  It  hides  in  their  sturdy  will.  *  Will,' 
said  the  old  philosophy,  *  is  the  ^measure  of  power,' 
and  personality  is  the  token  of  this  race.  Quid 
vult  valde  vult.  What  they  do  they  do  with  a  will. 
You  cannot  account  for  their  success  by  their 
Christianity,  commerce,  charter,  common  law, 
ParUament  or  letters,  but  by  the  contumacious, 
sharp-tongued  energy  of  the  Enghsh  naturel,  with 
a  poise  impossible  to  disturb,  which  makes  all 
these  its  instruments.  They  are  slow  and  reti- 
cent, and  are  Hke  a  dull  good  horse  which  lets 
every  nag  pass  him,  but  with  whip  and  spur  will 
rim  down  every  racer  in  the  field.    They  are 
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right  in  their  feeling,  though  wrong  in  their  specu- 
lation. 

**  The  power  of  performance  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded— the  creation  of  value.  The  English  have 
given  importance  to  individuals,  a  principal  end 
and  fruit  of  every  society.  Every  man  is  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  be  what  he  is  and  is  guarded 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  whim.  *  Magna  Chart  a,' 
said  Rushworth,  *  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will 
have  no  sovereign.' ^  By  this  general  activity, 
and  by  this  sacredness  of  individuals,  they  have  in 
seven  hundred  years  evolved  the  principles  of 
freedom.  It  is  the  land  of  patriots,  martyrs, 
sages  and  bards,  and  if  the  ocean  out  of  which  it 
emerged  should  wash  it  away,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  island  famous  for  immortal  laws,  for 
the  announcements  of  original  right  which  make 
the  stone  tables  of  Uberty." 

I  must  follow  this  with  another  indulgence  for 
myself,  because  it  is  so  uncannily  significant  at 
the  present  hour.  When  Emerson  was  on  his 
famous  visit  to  England,  i.e.  in  1847,  ^^  went  in 
the  November  of  that  year  to  dine  at  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum's  annual  banquet  in  the  Free 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  said  by  that  great  lawyer  Lord 
Coke. 
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Trade  Hall.  I  know  not  what  the  delivery  of  the 
speech  was  like,  but  its  matter  was  notable  in  a 
high  degree. 

It  is  precious  to  an  EngUshman  as  a  eulogy  of 
his  country  and  its  people  ;  but  still  more  precious 
because,  though  Emerson  did  not  know  it  or 
intend  it,  it  is  a  eulogy  of  the  race  as  a  whole. 
Take,  for  example  : 

"  That  which  lures  a  sohtary  American  in  the 
woods  with  the  wish  to  see  England  is  the  moral 
pecuUarity  of  the  Saxon  race — ^its  commanding 
sense  of  right  and  wrong — the  love  and  devotion 
to  that — this  is  the  imperial  trait,  which  arms 
them  with  the  sceptre  of  the  globe.  It  is  this 
which  Hes  at  the  foundation  of  that  aristocratic 
character,  which  certainly  wanders  into  strange 
vagaries,  so  that  its  origin  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
but  which,  if  it  should  lose  this,  would  find  itself 
paralysed ;  and  in  trade,  and  in  the  mechanic's 
shop,  gives  that  honesty  in  performance,  that  thor- 
oughness and  sohdity  of  work,  which  is  a  national 
characteristic.  This  conscience  is  one  element, 
and  the  other  is  that  loyal  adhesion,  that  habit 
of  friendship,  that  homage  of  man  to  man,  running 
through  all  classes — ^the  electing  of  worthy 
persons  to  a  certain  fraternity,  to  acts  of  kindness 
and  warm  and  staunch  support,  from  year  to  year, 
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from  youth  to  age — which  is  alike  lovely  and 
honourable  to  those  who  render  and  those  who 
receive  it — which  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  superficial  attachments  of  other  races,  their 
excessive  courtesy  and  short-lived  connection/* 

At  this  point  Emerson  turns  from  the  general  to 
the  particular.  The  moment  at  which  he  spoke 
was  one  of  terrible  depression — the  culmination 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Hungry  Forties — a  period 
infinitely  worse  and  more  menacing  for  the  future 
than  is  our  present  time  of  distress  and  discon- 
tent. Close  on  the  passage  just  quoted  comes  the 
following : 

"  I  think  it  just,  in  this  time  of  gloom  and 
commercial  disaster,  of  affliction  and  beggary 
in  these  districts,  that,  on  these  very  accounts 
I  speak  of,  you  should  not  fail  to  keep  your 
literary  anniversary.  I  seem  to  hear  you  say  that, 
for  all  that  is  come  and  gone  yet,  we  will  not 
reduce  by  one  chaplet  or  one  oak-leaf  the  braveries 
of  our  annual  feast.  For  I  must  tell  you,  I  was 
given  to  understand  in  my  childhood,  that  the 
British  island  from  which  my  forefathers  came 
was  no  lotus-garden,  no  paradise  of  serene  sky 
and  roses  and  music  and  merriment  all  the  year 
round ;  no,  but  a  cold,  foggy,  mournful  country, 
where  nothing  grew  well  in  the   open   air,   but 
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robust  men  and  virtuous  women,  and  these  of  a 
wonderful  fibre  and  endurance,  that  their  best 
parts  were  slowly  revealed  ;  their  virtues  did  not 
come  out  until  they  quarrelled;  they  did  not 
strike  twelve  the  first  time ;  good  lovers,  good 
haters,  and  you  could  know  Uttle  about  them  till 
you  had  seen  them  long  and  little  good  of  them  till 
you  had  seen  them  in  action  ;  that  in  prosperity 
they  were  moody  and  dampish,  but  in  adversity 
they  were  grand.  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  the  wise 
ancients  did  not  praise  the  ship  parting  with 
flying  colours  from  the  port,  but  only  that  brave 
sailer  which  came  back  with  torn  sheets  and 
battered  sides,  stript  of  her  banners,  but  having 
ridden  out  the  storm  ?  And  so,  gentlemen,  I  feel 
in  regard  to  this  aged  England,  with  the  posses- 
sions, honours  and  trophies,  and  also  with  the 
infirmities,  of  a  thousand  years  gathering  around 
her,  irretrievably  committed  as  she  now  is  to  many 
old  customs  which  cannot  be  suddenly  changed: 
pressed  upon  by  the  transitions  of  trade  and  new 
and  all  incalculable  modes,  fabrics,  arts,  machines 
and  competing  populations — I  see  her  not  dis- 
pirited, not  weak,  but  well  remembering  that  she 
has  seen  dark  days  before — indeed  with  a  kind 
of  instinct  that  she  sees  a  httle  better  in  a  cloudy 
day,  and  that  in  storm  of  battle  and  calamity. 
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she  has  a  secret  vigour  and  a  pulse  Hke  a  cannon. 
I  see  her  in  her  old  age,  not  decrepit,  but  young 
and  still  daring  to  beUeve  in  her  power  of  en- 
durance and  expansion.  Seeing  this,  I  say,  All 
hail !  mother  of  nations,  mother  of  heroes,  with 
strength  still  equal  to  the  time  ;  still  wise  to 
entertain  and  swift  to  execute  the  policy  which 
the  mind  and  heart  of  mankind  requires  in  the 
present  hour,  and  thus  only  hospitable  to  the 
foreigner,  and  truly  a  home  to  the  thoughtful  and 
generous  who  are  born  in  the  soil.  So  be  it  ! 
So  let  it  be  !  If  it  be  not  so,  if  the  courage  of 
England  goes  with  chances  of  a  commercial  crisis, 
I  will  go  back  to  the  capes  of  Massachusetts  and 
my  own  Indian  stream,  and  say  to  my  country- 
men, the  old  race  are  all  gone  and  the  elasticity 
and  hope  of  mankind  must  henceforth  remain 
on  the  Alleghany  ranges,  or  nowhere." 

That  is  a  noble  passage,  and  here  again  I  must 
say  that  below  the  eulogy  of  England  is  a  miracu- 
lously exact  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  No  wonder  that  the  best 
men  in  England  loved  and  respected  Emerson 
and  that  he  should  have  engaged  the  affection 
of  such  different  contemporaries  as  Carlyle  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  that  in  the  next  generation 
men  like  John  Morley  were  to  become  his  devotees ! 
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Remember,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  men  to 
praise  the  heroes  of  the  generation  just  behind 
them.  Generally  the  ground  "  fifty  years  ago  '* 
is  the  bHnd  spot  of  the  intellectual  field. 

Personally  I  have  felt  for  a  very  long  time  that 
the  gold-mine  of  Emerson's  works  cannot  much 
longer  remain  unvisited.  I  look  therefore  for  a 
revival  of  Emerson  and  the  Emersonian  mood  of 
mind.  I  shall  be  as  much  surprised  as  disap- 
pointed if  it  does  not  come  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years. 

•  However,  I  have  got  to  deal  at  the  moment, 
not  with  a  coming  revival  of  Emerson,  but  with 
his  period  of  temporary  eclipse.  I  must  pass  on 
now  to  my  second  "  representative  man  " — the 
phrase,  remember,  is  Emerson's  and  was  used  by 
him  with  great  poignancy — that  is,  Walt  Whit- 
man. 
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WALT  WHITMAN 

WHITMAN  is,  I  confess,  an  even  more 
difi&cult  literary  figure  to  tackle  than 
the  man  I  have  placed  as  his  opposite 
number.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
get  the  ordinary  average  American  of  to-day  to 
admit  that  Walt  Whitman  is  his  interpreter  than 
to  extract  a  similar  admission  as  regards  Emerson. 
But,  though  the  average  man  may  ignore  or  deny 
Walt  Whitman's  abihty  to  interpret  him,  the  fact 
remains  that,  if  we  go  below  the  surface,  America 
has  few  better  expositors  than  the  author  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass/*  His  sympathy  and  under- 
standing are  amazing.  He  not  only  divined  the 
truth  about  his  country  and  his  countrymen  in  his 
own  hour,  but  saw  with  prophetic  vision  the  way 
in  which  America  would  develop. 

Curiously  enough,  my  claim  that  Whitman's 
countrymen  can  never  be  properly  understood 
either  by  themselves  or  by  outsiders  without  the 
help  of  the  poet,  can  best  be  shown  by  a  reference 
to  Walt  Whitman's  criticism  of  his  own  works. 

833 
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When  he  pubUshed  his  last  volume  of  poems, 
"  November  Boughs,"  in  1888,  he  introduced  it 
with  a  preface  which  is  a  vivid  epitome  of  his 
characterizations  of  himself  and  of  the  RepubUc. 
He  calls  it  "  A  Backward  Glance  o'er  Travel' d 
Roads,"  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  that. 

He  begins  by  an  excellent  story  of  Champollion, 
the  Egyptian  expert  and  explorer.  On  his  death- 
bed he  handed  the  revised  proof  of  his  "  Egyptian 
Grammar"  to  the  printer  with  a  remark  memorable 
for  its  gaiety,  happiness  and  good  sense.  "  Be 
careful  of  this — ^it  is  my  carte  de  visite  to  posterity." 
In  the  same  way,  said  Whitman,  his  *'  Leaves  of 
Grass  '*  was  his  carte  de  visite  to  the  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  New  World. 

Walt  Whitman  beheved  that  there  must  be  a 
reaHgnment  of  human  energy  and  force  in  view  of 
the  readjustments  and  discoveries  of  Science  and 
the  changes  in  the  fabric  of  human  society,  and  he 
beheved  further  that  America  was  destined  to  be 
the  leader  in  the  work.  In  spite  of  his  love  and 
veneration  for  the  literature  of  the  past,  he  was 
in  every  fibre  of  his  body  a  modernist  and,  as 
became  an  American  modernist,  he  was  an 
optimist  and  a  humanist.  It  was  America's 
vocation,    as   he   beheved,    to    display   the   new 
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things  and  the  New  World,  and  he  did  his  very 
best  to  make  sure  that  the  interpretation  should 
be  clear  and  authentic. 

"  In  the  centre  of  all,  and  object  of  all,  stands 
the  Human  Being,  towards  whose  heroic  and 
spiritual  evolution  poems  and  everything  directly 
or  indirectly  tend.  Old  World  or  New." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Whitman  was 
a  foolish  optimist.  He  believed  in  America's 
mission  and  in  her  future  ;  but  he  saw  great 
difficulties  and  many  rocks  ahead.  In  the  first 
place,  though  an  intense  believer  in  true  Demo- 
cracy, he  saw  where  the  danger  lay.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  passage  from  '*  The  Glance 
Backward  "  : 

"  As  for  native  American  individuality,  though 
certain  to  come,  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  dis- 
tinctive and  ideal  type  of  Western  character  (as 
consistent  with  the  operative  political  and  even 
money-making  features  of  United  States'  hu- 
manity in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  chosen 
knights,  gentlemen  and  warriors  were  the  ideals 
of  the  centuries  of  European  feudalism)  it  has 
not  yet  appear* d.  I  have  allow' d  the  stress  of 
my  poems  from  beginning  to  end  to  bear  upon 
American  individuality  and  assist  it — not  only 
because  that  is  a  great  lesson  in  Nature,  amid  all 
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her  generalizing  laws,  but  as  counterpoise  to  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  Democracy — and  for  other 
reasons.  Defiant  of  ostensible  Hterary  and  other 
conventions,  I  avowedly  chant '  the  great  pride  of 
man  in  himself,'  and  permit  it  to  be  more  or  less 
a  motif  of  nearly  all  my  verse.  I  think  this  pride 
indispensable  to  an  American.  I  think  it  not 
inconsistent  with  obedience,  humility ,  deference  and 
self -questioning.'^ 

"  Democracy  has  been  so  retarded  and  jeopard- 
ized by  powerful  persoucdities,  that  its  first 
instincts  are  fain  to  clip,  conform,  bring  in 
stragglers  and  reduce  everything  to  a  dead  level. 
While  the  ambitious  thought  of  my  son  is  to  help 
the  forming  of  a  great  aggregate  Nation,  it  is, 
perhaps,  altogether  through  the  forming  of  myriads 
of  fully  develop' d  and  enclosing  individuals. 
Welcome  as  are  equality's  and  fraternity's  doc- 
trines and  popular  education,  a  certain  liability 
accompanies  them  all,  as  we  see.  That  primal  and 
interior  something  in  man,  in  his  soul's  abysms, 
colouring  aU,  and,  by  exceptional  fruitions,  giving 
the  last  majesty  to  him — something  continually 
touch' d  upon  and  attain' d  by  the  old  poems  and 
ballads  of  feudahsm,  and  often  the  principal 
foundation  of  them — modern  science  and  demo- 

*  The  italics  throughout  these  quotations  are  mine. 
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cracy  appear  to  be  endangering,  perhaps  elimin- 
ating. But  that  forms  an  appearance  only  :  the 
reahty  is  quite  different.  The  new  influences, 
upon  the  whole,  are  surely  preparing  the  way  for 
grander  individualities  than  ever.  To-day  and 
here  personal  force  is  behind  everything,  just  the 
same.  The  times  and  depictions  from  the  Iliad  to 
Shakespeare  inclusive  can  happily  never  again 
be  realized — but  the  elements  of  courageous  and 
lofty  manhood  are  unchanged." 

I  claim  for  this  passage  not  only  the  praise  due 
to  great  prose,  but  an  insight  true  and  helpful. 
Most  fully  and  most  ardently  do  I  beheve  with 
Whitman  that  Democracy  is  only  appearing  to 
eliminate  the  heroic  side  of  Hfe. 

Walt  Whitman  goes  on  to  declare  that  his 
mission  was  to  "  endow  the  democratic  averages 
of  America  "  with  the  heroism  of  the  older  civihza- 
tions.  There  follows  a  memorable  passage,  to 
which  I  can  only  put  up  a  finger-post — a  passage 
in  which  he  defends  **  Leaves  of  Grass  "  from  the 
charges  of  "  sexuahty." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  by 
itself ;  it  does  not  stand  by  itself.  The  vitaUty 
of  it  is  altogether  in  its  relations,  bearings,  signi- 
ficance— ^hke  the  clef  of  a  symphony.  At  last 
analogy  the  fines  I  allude  to  and  the  spirit  in  which 
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they  are  spoken,  permeate  all  *  Leaves  of  Grass,' 
and  the  work  must  stand  or  fall  with  them,  as 
the  human  body  and  soul  must  remain  as  an 
entirety. 

"  Universal  as  are  certain  facts  and  symptoms 
of  communities  or  individuals  all  times,  there  is 
nothing  so  rare  in  modern  conventions  and  poetry 
as  their  normal  recognizance.  Literature  is  always 
calling  in  the  doctor  for  consultation  and  confession, 
and  always  giving  evasions  and  swathing  suppressions 
in  place  of  that  '  heroic  nudity  '  on  which  only  a 
genuine  diagnosis  of  serious  cases  can  be  built." 

The  passage  in  regard  to  literature  which  I 
have  italicized  is  incidentally  an  admirably- 
phrased  piece  of  criticism.  Then  follows  another 
memorable  passage,  and  one  which  contains  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  essential  and  uttermost  sub- 
limation of  Walt  Whitman's  poetry  and  teaching : 
"  The  crowning  growth  of  the  United  States  is  to 
he  spiritual  and  heroic."  If  the  American  world 
could  be  taught  to  keep  that  vision  before  their 
eyes,  as  I  believe  they  may  be  taught,  there  would  be 
little  more  need  of  "Americana  "  and  the  attempts 
to  reform  the  squalid  things  of  America  by  drag- 
ging her  dust-bins  into  the  pubUc  street  and  ex- 
posing their  contents  to  the  view  as  typical 
products  of  Transatlantic  civilization  and  culture  ! 
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But  I  must  not  take  all  my  Soundings  in  Walt 
Whitman  from  his  prose  writings.  If  ever  a  man 
was  a  poet  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  it  was  he. 
The  poems,  indeed,  are  better  interpreters  of  the 
American  spirit  than  are  the  prose  works,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  far  more  difficult  to  handle. 

One  who,  like  me,  has  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Walt  Whitman  all  his  life,  cannot,  however, 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  instant  proof  of  why 
he  feels  that  no  one  who  does  not  use  the  Walt 
Whitman  key  will  ever  open  the  last  doors  in  the 
psychology  of  the  American  people. 

For  myself,  I  have  taken,  as  may  be  seen  on  my 
title-page,  two  lines  from  Walt  Whitman  as  the 
motto  of  my  book  : 

"  America  I    I  do  not  vaunt  my  love  for  you, 
I  have  what  I  have." 

Here  are  some  passages  from  which  what  I 
mean  about  Whitman  may  be  gathered.  But 
first  let  me  quote  the  fines  "  Inscriptions  '* 
dedicated  **  To  Foreign  Lands,"  for  it  shows  that  I 
am  not  claiming  anything  more  for  Walt  Whit- 
man than  he  claimed  for  himself. 

"  I  heard  that  you  ask'd  for  something  to  prove  this  puzzle  the 

New  World, 
And  to  define  America,  her  athletic  Democracy, 
Therefore  I  send  you  my  poems  that  you  behold  in  them  what 

you  wanted." 
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Not  less  significant  and  luciferous,  though  for 
internal  rather  than  external  use,  are  the  lines 
"To   a  Historian." 


"  You  who  celebrate  bygones, 

Who  have  explored  the  outward,  the  surfaces  of  the  races,  the 
life  that  has  exhibited  itself. 

Who  have  treated  of  man  as  the  creature  of  politics,  aggre- 
gates, rulers  and  priests, 

I,  habitant  of  the  Alleghanies,  treating  of  him  as  he  is  in 
himself  in  his  own  rights. 

Pressing  the  pulse  of  the  life  that  has  seldom  exhibited  itself 
(the  great  pride  of  man  in  himself). 

Chanter  of  Personahty,  outlining  what  is  yet  to  be, 

I  project  the  history  of  the  future." 


Next  to  these  passages  I  will  put  the  deeply 
moving  hnes  *'  As  I  Ponder' d  in  Silence  " — Klines 
which  surely  are  enough  without  anything  more 
being  said  to  prove  the  fatuousness  and  folly  of 
those  who  still  mumble  and  mutter  things  about 
Walt  Whitman's  "  uncouthness,"  **  wildness  "  and 
"  total  want  of  melody  and  art." 


"  As  I  ponder'd  in  silence. 
Returning  upon  my  poems,  considering,  lingering  long, 
A  Phantom  arose  before  me  with  distrustful  aspect. 
Terrible  in  beauty,  age  and  power. 
The  genius  of  poets  of  old  lands. 
As  to  me  directing  like  flame  its  eyes. 
With  finger  pointing  to  many  immortal  songs. 
And  menacing  voice.  What  singest  thou  ?  it  said, 
Know'st  thou  not  there  is  hut  one  theme  for  ever-enduring  hards  ? 
A  nd  that  is  the  theme  of  War,  the  fortune  of  hattles. 
The  making  of  perfect  soldiers. 
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Be  it  so,  then  I  answer'd, 

/  too  haughty  Shade  also  sing  war,  and  a  longer  and  greater  one 

than  any, 
Waged  in  my  book  with  varying  fortune,  with  flight,  advance  and 

retreat,  victory  deferr'd  and  wavering, 
{Yet  methinks  certain,  or  as  good  as  certain,  at  the  last),  the  field 

the  world. 
For  life  and  death,  for  the  Body  and  for  the  eternal  Soul, 
Lo,  I  too  am  come,  chanting  the  chant  of  battles, 
I  above  all  promote  brave  soldiers." 


Tender  and  beautiful,  also,  is  the  inscription 
**  To  Thee,  Old  Cause."  There  lies  buried  in  it  a 
whole  mine  of  interpretation. 


To  thee,  old  cause  I 

Thou  peerless,  passionate,  good  cause. 

Thou  stem,  remorseless,  sweet  idea. 

Deathless  throughout  the  ages,  races,  lands. 

After  a  strange  sad  war,  great  war  for  thee, 

(I  think  aU  war  through  time  was  really  fought,  and  ever  will 

be  reaUy  fought,  for  thee,) 
These  chants  for  thee,  the  eternal  march  of  thee. 


(A  war,  O  soldiers,  not  for  itself  alone. 

Far,  far  more  stood  silently  waiting  behind,  now  to  advance 
in  this  book.) 


Thou  orb  of  many  orbs  ! 

Thou  seething  principle  !     Thou  well-kept,  latent  germ  !     Thou 

centre  ! 
Around  the  idea  of  thee  the  war  revolving. 
With  aU  its  angry  and  vehement  play  of  causes, 
(With  vast  results  to  come  for  thrice  a  thousand  years,) 
These  recitatives  for  thee — my  book  and  the  war  are  one. 
Merged  in  its  spirit  I  and  mine,  as  the  contest  hinged  on  thee. 
As  a  wheel  on  its  axis  turns,  this  book  unwitting  to  itself. 
Around  the  idea  of  thee." 

16 
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Again,  how  poignant,  if  properly  understood, 
is  the  inscription  entitled  "  To  the  States." 

"  To  the  States  or  any  one  of  them,  or  any  city  of  the  States, 
Resist  much,  obey  little. 
Once  unquestioning  obedience,  once  fully  enslaved, 
No  nations,  state,  city  of  this  earth,  ever  afterward  resumes  its 
liberty." 

Next  I  must  put  up  a  finger-post  to  that 
wonderful  poem  the  "  Song  of  the  Broad- Axe," 
which  contains  the  answer  to  the  question  as  old 
as  the  Greeks — "  What  makes  a  city  great  and 
keeps  it  so  ?  "  It  is  this  poem  which  contains  the 
immortal  Unes  that  the  greatest  city  of  all  is — 

"  Where  no  monuments  exist  to  heroes  but  in  the  common  words 
and  deeds. 

Where  the   populace  rise  at  once  against   the   never-ending 
audacity  of  elected  persons." 

It  is  this  poem,  too,  from  which  come  the  Unes : 

"  How  beggarly  appear  arguments  before  a  defiant  deed  ! 
How  the  floridness  of  the  materials  of  cities  shrivels  before  a 
man's  or  woman's  look  ! 

What  is  your  money-making  now  ?     What  can  it  do  now  ? 

What  is  your  respectabiUty  now  ? 

What  are  your  theology,  tuition,  society,  traditions,  statute- 
books  now  ? 
Where  are  your  jibes  of  being  now  ? 
Where  are  your  cavils  about  the  soul  now  ?  " 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  Walt  Whitman  had 
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nothing  but  eulogy  for  the  America  which  he 
loved.  The  talk  and  the  war-whoop  of  a  savage 
in  praise  of  his  wigwam  arise  from  ignorance  and 
superficiality,  but  what  could  be  more  delicate, 
more  graceful,  or  filled  with  more  tender  regret 
than  the  poem  which  Walt  Whitman  entitled 
"  With  all  thy  Gifts  "  ? 


*'  With  all  thy  gifts,  America, 

Standing  secure,  rapidly  tending,  overlooking  the  world. 

Power,  wealth,  extent,  vouchsafed  to  thee — ^with  these  and  like 
of  these  vouchsafed  to  thee, 

What  if  one  gift  thou  lackest  ?  (the  ultimate  human  problem 
never  solving). 

The  gift  of  perfect  women  fit  for  thee — ^what  if  that  gift  of 
gifts  thou  lackest  ? 

The  towering  feminine  of  thee  ?  The  beauty,  health,  comple- 
tion fit  for  thee  ? 

The  mothers  fit  for  thee  ?  " 


But  more  moving  still,  and  infinitely  commend- 
able, is  the  poem  of  Whitman's  last  years  en- 
titled "  Nay,  tell  me  not  to-day  the  PubUsh'd 
Shame  (Winter  of  1873,  Congress  in  Session)  "  : 

"  Nay,  tell  me  not  to-day  the  publish'd  shame. 
Read  not  to-day  the  journal's  crowded  page. 
The  merciless  reports  still  branding  forehead  after  forehead. 
The  guilty  column  following  guilty  column. 

"  To-day  to  me  the  tale  refusing. 
Turning  from  it — from  the  white  capitol  turning. 
Far  from  these  swelling  domes,  topt  with  statues. 
More  endless,  jubilant,  vital  visions  rise 
Unpublish'd,  unreported. 
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"  Through  all  your  quiet  ways,  or  North  or  South,  you  Equal 

States,  you  honest  farms. 
Your  million  untold  manly  healthy  Uves,  or  East  or  West,  city 

or  country, 
Your   noiseless    mothers,  sisters,  wives,   unconscious    of   their 

good. 
Your  mass  of  homes  nor  poor  nor  rich,  in  visions  rise — (even 

your  excellent  poverties). 
Your  self-distilling,  never-ceasing  virtues,  self-denials,  graces, 
Your  endless  base  of  deep  integrities  within,  timid  but  certain. 
Your  blessings  steadily  bestow'd,  sure  as  the  hght,  and  still, 
(Plunging  to  these  as  a  determin'd  diver  down  the  deep  hidden 

waters,) 
These,  these  to-day  I  brood  upon — all  else  refusing,  these  will 

I  con. 
To-day  to  these  give  audience." 


There  is  not  a  poet  of  our  own  or  any  time,  or 
any  age,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  have  written 
the  hne,  "  Through  all  your  quiet  ways,  or  North 
or  South,  you  Equal  States,  you  honest  farms." 
As  exquisite  is  the  appeal  to  the  "  noiseless 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  unconscious  of  their 
good." 

A  Greek  dramatist  might  envy  him  the  apoph- 
thegm "  excellent  poverties."  Here,  indeed,  is 
an  element  in  Walt  Whitman  which,  though  it 
has  been  neglected,  deserves  following — the  ele- 
ment which  so  many  of  his  poems  have  in  common 
with  the  Greek  chorus.     . 

I  will  only  take  one  more  Sounding  in 
Whitman's  verse.  It  is  prophetic  in  the  truest 
sense. 
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A  THOUGHT  OF  COLUMBUS 

"  The  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  crude  and  hurried   ceaseless 
flame,  spontaneous,  bearing  on  itself. 
The  bubble  and  the  huge,  round,  concrete  orb  ! 
A  breath  of  Deity,  as  thence  the  bulging  universe  unfolding  ! 
The  many  issuing  cycles  from  their  precedent  minute  ! 
The  eras  of  the  soul  incepting  in  an  hour. 
Haply  the  widest,  farthest  evolutions  of  the  world  and  man. 

"  Thousands  and  thousands  of  mUes  hence,  and  now  four  cen- 
turies back, 

A  mortal  impulse  thrilUng  its  brain  cell, 

Reck'd  or  unreck'd,  the  birth  can  no  longer  be  postpon'd  : 

A  phantom  of  the  moment,  mystic,  stalking,  sudden. 

Only  a  silent  thought,  yet  toppUng  down  of  more  than  walls 
of  brass  or  stone. 

(A  flutter  at  the  darkness'  edge  as  if  old  Time's  and  Space's 
secret  near  revealing.) 

A  thought !     A  definite  thought  works  out  in  shape. 

Four  hundred  years  roll  on. 

The  rapid  cumulus — trade,  navigation,  war,  peace,  democracy 
roll  on  ; 

The  restless  armies  and  the  fleets  of  time  following  their  leader 
— the  old  camps  of  ages  pitched  in  newer,  larger  areas, 

The  tangl'd,  long-deferr'd  eclaircissement  of  human  life  and 
hopes  boldly  begins  untying. 

As  here  to-day  up-grows  the  Western  World." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

PARTY  POLITICS 

THERE  is  no  matter  of  American  concern 
upon  which   an   Englishman  feels    more 
shy  than  speaking  about  American  Party 
Politics.    To  begin  with,  he  is  always  told  by  his 
American  friends  that  the  matter  is  much  too 
complicated   for   him   to   understand   and   that, 
except   when   there  happens   to  be  some   great 
issue  before  the  country,  he  had  better  not  try 
to  confuse  his  mind  by  wandering  in  the  laby- 
rinth.    If  he  does,  he  is  sure  to  arrive,  not  at  an 
understanding,  but  at  a  misunderstanding.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  difficulties  are  not 
quite  so  great  as  is  alleged,  nor  are  EngUshmen 
quite  as  inexperienced  in  the  main  difficulty  as 
Americans  suppose.     The  main  fact  is  that  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Britain  when  they  are 
in  office,  parties  are  very  apt  to  change  their  point 
of  view.     In  England  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  find  Labour  Conservative  when  in  power 
and   Conservatism   Socialistic   under   like   condi- 
tions.    But  in  America  the  ins  and  outs  are  so 
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intricately  dovetailed,  owing  to  State  Politics 
and  National  Politics,  that  we  soon  reach  bewil- 
derment. The  RepubHcans,  being  so  often  the 
outs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  are  very  much 
incHned  to  steal  some  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
clothes  while  the  Democratic  Party  holds  office, 
just  as  the  Democrats  at  Washington  steal  Re- 
pubHcan  political  clothes  for  a  similar  object. 

Added  to  this  difficulty  is  another,  which  is 
really  a  greater  cause  of  confusion.  That  is  the 
intervention  of  some  great  problem  which  divides, 
or  threatens  to  divide,  the  nation,  but  which  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  party  alignment.  Take  the 
present  moment.  Prohibition  is  supposed  to 
belong,  and  does  indeed  belong,  to  both  party 
tickets.  Yet  Prohibition  or  Anti-Prohibition  is 
over  a  very  large  part  of  the  country  the  dividing 
line  in  pubHc  affairs.  Something  very  similar 
may  be  said  about  the  issue  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  and  even  the  issue  of  whether  America 
should  or  should  not  take  her  share  in  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Neither  party  is  pre- 
pared to  commit  itself  absolutely  on  these  matters. 
The  result  is  not  only  bewildering  to  the  visitor, 
but  it  often  causes  a  condition  amounting  to 
sterihty  of  mind  in  many  American  citizens. 
This  is  specially  the  case  with  the  younger  men. 
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They  are  very  keen,  as  should  be  the  young  men 
in  any  community,  to  manage  things  better  than 
their  fathers  did,  and  to  get  urgent  reforms 
carried,  not  met  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
and  the  remark,  "  Of  course,  it  ought  to  be 
altered ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  I 
began  to  think  about  that  forty  years  ago,  but 
there  has  been  no  progress,  and  I  have  quite  come 
to  beUeve  that  we  shall  never  get  any  real  change. 
People  may  want  to  talk  about  it,  but  they  don't 
mean  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  it  done  " — and 
so  and  so  on. 

The  young  man  who  is  honestly  for  progress, 
or  again  honestly  in  favour  of  a  more  active 
Conservatism  in  the  nation's  government,  does 
not  know  where  to  turn.  In  England,  where  the 
position  is  much  less  compHcated,  a  man  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  naturally  turns  to 
the  Opposition.  The  Opposition  he  regards  as 
the  natural  instrument  for  change  and  alteration. 
To  be  concrete,  when  a  man  in  England  who 
means  to  take  up  poUtics  actively  and  seriously 
finds  that  the  Government,  i.e.  the  party  with  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  could  if 
they  wished  amend  the  laws,  will  do  nothing,  his 
reaction  is,  "  Well,  if  you  won't  deal  with  me,  I 
will  go  to  the  other  shop  and  see  if  I  can't  make 
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an  arrangement  with  them."  Naturally  the  other 
shop,  whose  business  it  is  "  to  oppose  every- 
thing, propose  nothing  and  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment," will  endeavour  to  do  what  they  can  for  him 
and  his  friends,  and  so  get  a  few  new  recruits — 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  new  proposition  will 
not  cause  active  protest  or  annoyance  in  their 
own  party. 

In   America   the   process   of   party   squeezing 
carried  on  by  a  virtuous  man  or  group  of  out- 
siders is  by  no  means  so  easy.    The  dividing  Hue 
between  the  party  platforms  is  not  well  marked 
enough  for  a  manoeuvre  of  this  kind.     Indeed, 
it  may  be  almost  said  that  on  the  great  issues  there 
is  a  kind  of  unholy  alliance  between  the  competing 
parties  to  prevent   any  of  the  great  moral  or 
poUtical   problems    becoming   the    dividing    Hne 
between  parties.     It  does  not  suit  either  party 
to  be  too  strong,  i.e.  too  out  and  out,  on  such 
matters  as  Prohibition,  Free  Trade,  Social  Reform 
with  a  sociaUstic  bias,  or  a  swing-over  in  foreign 
pohcy.    To  put  it  in   another  way,   the  party 
managers,    partly    consciously    and    partly   sub- 
consciously, have  agreed,   as  it  were,  that  the 
"  spot  stroke  "  shall  be  barred  in  their  match  and 
that  the  definition  of  "  spot  stroke  "  shall  include 
quite  a  number  of  items. 
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But,  though  the  party  managers  can  do  much  to 
prevent  forms  of  competition  which  will  be  dis- 
agreeable to  both  sides,  just  as  rival  firms  in  trade 
often  find  it  convenient  to  agree  that  they  will  not 
cut  prices  against  each  other,  but  only  compete 
in  the  way  of  faciUties  and  salesmanship,  so  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  are  inchned  to  use  the 
machinery  of  "  trustification,"  or  semi- trustifica- 
tion in  party  politics.  But  this,  of  course,  means 
a  system  of  unstable  equihbrium,  i.e.  one  always 
liable  to  be  upset  by  an  accidental  push. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  looks  as  if  in  America  a  point  had  been  reached 
where  the  parties  will  be  forced,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  agree  to  a  realignment,  which  will  pro- 
duce live  issues  and  give  the  ordinary  voter  a 
choice  of  poHcy.  To  be  more  specific,  the  men  who 
want  things  done,  and  not  merely  a  division  of  the 
spoils  of  office  between  two  great  political  organi- 
zations, may  be  able  to  frighten  the  two  parties 
into  engaging  in  a  genuine  and  hard  battle,  in- 
stead of  a  conventional  stage  combat. 

The  long  suit  of  the  reaUst  in  party  politics 
in  the  case  of  both  RepubHcans  and  Democrats 
is  to  threaten  the  two  machines  by  saying  that  if 
they  do  not  look  out  and  give  up  their  tacit  under- 
standings and  winking  deals,  a  third  party  will 
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be  formed  which  will  be  able  to  force  on  a  real 
fight,  or,  if  not,  sidetrack  them  both.  These 
threats,  of  course,  have  often  been  made  in  the 
past,  and  hitherto  have  led  to  Uttle  or  nothing ; 
but  it  does  look  as  if  we  may  soon  reach  in  Ameri- 
can politics  the  vantage-ground  of  reahty. 

My  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  there  are 
now,  not  one,  but  half  a  dozen  fairly  big  issues 
which  strongly  interest  the  country,  but  which 
hitherto  neither  side  has  dared  to  tackle  in  earnest. 
These  issues  are  not  incompatible,  but  might 
conceivably  be  woven  together  into  a  coherent 
party    programme. 

And  here  I  may  note  parenthetically  that  one 
of  the  things  upon  which  the  old  party  politi- 
cians rely  is  that  there  is  no  man  ready  to  act  as 
a  leader  and  that  the  new  party  could  not  get  on 
without  a  leader.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  this  assertion  ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  is  safe  to  treat  with  contempt  the  old  saw  that 
whenever  the  need  for  a  man  arises,  the  man  will 
be   found. 

I  have  another  reservation.  Though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  a  new  leader  in  the  old  parties,  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  found  on  the  fringe 
of  them  and  in  some  part  of  the  country  where 
for  many  years  the  local  political  issues  have 
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largely  dominated  the  national  issues.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  this  question  of  a  leader  is  in  paren- 
thesis and  I  must  get  on  with  my  catalogue  of 
cross-currents. 

Take  first  the  problem  of  Prohibition.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  the  problem  of  whether  men 
should  be  allowed  to  drink  what  they  Uke  or 
should  not  be  so  gratified ;  for  that  simple  for- 
mula does  not  constitute  the  issue.  Nobody 
wants  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  the  saloon 
and  of  brewers  and  distillers  plajdng  great  if 
hidden  parts  in  poHtical  Ufe.  What  divides  the 
nation  now  is  the  problem  of  whether  it  is  wise 
to  maintain  a  system  of  Prohibition  which  leads 
to  increased  drunkenness,  increased  crime,  in- 
creased disease  of  many  kinds,  and,  worst  of  all, 
increased  lawlessness  and  anarchy — an  increased 
behef,  that  is,  that  if  you  do  not  Uke  a  law,  you 
have  a  right  to  break  it  instead  of  saying  "  I  will 
obey  till  I  can  repeal  it."  In  other  words,  the 
case  is  not  one  of  Wet  or  Dry,  but  a  reform  of  the 
law,  national  and  local,  which  will  stop  lawless- 
ness, moral  turpitude  and  official,  judicial  and 
police  corruption.  So  serious  is  this  issue  becom- 
ing that  not  merely  the  younger  men,  but  a  very 
considerable  body  of  older  men  are  getting  to 
the   point   of   saying  that   they  will   only  vote 
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for  a  party  that  will  seriously  take  up  this 
problem. 

In  these  cases  it  is  much  better  to  be  specific. 
The  result  of  my  Soundings  in  this  matter  is  that 
if — for  there  are  plenty  of  "  ifs  "  in  the  way — 
the  Democratic  Party  were  to  declare  against 
Prohibition  and  in  favour  of  a  policy  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  that  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  it  would  carry  the  country  with  it. 

The  Quebec  system  is  one  under  which  there  is 
Uttle  interference  with  a  man's  right  to  choose 
what  he  shall  drink,  but  also  one  under  which  no 
private  individual  is  allowed  to  make  a  dividend  or 
other  profit  out  of  making  his  fellow-citizens  drunk, 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  inducing  them  through  the  arts 
of  salesmanship  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to 
take. 

But  to  continue.  Granted  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  to  adopt  a  ticket  of  that  kind, 
all  that  is  required  is  an  alteration  in  the  defini- 
tion of  intoxicants.  I  firmly  believe  that  there 
would  be  the  sort  of  "  break-away "  from  the 
Repubhcan  Party  in  national  politics  that  there 
was  in  New  York  State  politics  when  Mr.  Al 
Smith  secured  so  large  an  amount  of  Repubhcan 
support  when  he  successfully  stood  as  Governor 
for  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  third  time. 
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I  know,  of  course,  what  is  the  answer  which  will 
be  given  by  most  political  and  party  experts. 
It  is  that  the  Democrats  could  not,  and  would 
not,  take  the  Hne  I  have  suggested,  because  the 
Southern  States  are  in  many  cases  the  special 
homes  of  Prohibitionary  sentiment — the  places 
also  where,  indeed,  hard-and-fast  Prohibition  is 
based,  not  upon  sentiment,  but  upon  common 
sense.  The  white  citizen  "  in  drink "  is  one 
thing.  The  intoxicated  coloured  man  is  quite 
another.  In  a  word,  the  negroes  in  the  Southern 
communities,  when  successfully  incited  to  spend 
their  money  in  drink,  are  so  great  a  danger  as  to 
overwhelm  all  other  arguments. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  here  that  no  one  is 
proposing  to  take  away  from  the  States  the  old 
right  of  each  State  to  deal  with  the  Hquor  problem 
in  its  own  way,  but  merely  to  change  the  effect 
of  a  wild  rush  in  poHtics,  that  is,  of  declaring, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  that  a  drink  containing 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  an  intoxi- 
cant. In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Southern  States  adopting  for  themselves  the 
Hne  of  "  Safety  First."  If  they  do  that,  they  will 
be  for  practical  purposes  not  in  greater,  but  in 
less,  danger  than  they  are  now  under  the  boot- 
legger's regime  of  drinking  orgies. 
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The  farmers'  predicament  is  another  cross- 
current. At  present  the  tillers  of  the  soil  may  be 
said  to  stand  apart  from  both  parties  in  a  kind  of 
bewildered  indignation.  Yet  they  seem  unable 
to  devise  any  scheme  for  giving  themselves  the 
place  they  ought  to  have  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  At  present  the  farmer,  though  every- 
one admits  in  theory  that  he  is  the  backbone  of 
the  RepubHc,  gets  none  of  that  economic  shelter 
which  in  the  abstract  it  is  admitted  he  ought  to 
have.  He  pays  high  taxes,  or  what  seem  to  him 
very  high  taxes,  and  has  to  pay  also  high  prices  for 
everything  he  consumes  in  his  system  of  produc- 
tion, from  string  to  bind  his  reapers  to  the  reaper 
itself.  Again,  freights  and  commissions  of  all 
kinds  eat  up  his  profits,  whether  in  the  matter 
of  cereals  or  hogs  and  beef.  In  spite  of  efforts 
to  provide  him  with  cheap  money  and  cheap 
credit,  the  farmer  is  the  man  least  protected  from 
the  havoc  of  high  prices.  For  example,  the  high 
wages  which  he  has  to  pay  for  agricultural  help 
when  his  family  is  not  big  enough  to  cope  with  his 
holding  offer  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  true 
that  he  gets  his  Ford  car  cheap  ;  but  even  a  Middle 
Western  farmer  cannot  live  on  "  tin  Lizzies " 
alone  ! 

Therefore  should  there  be  a  break  in  the  present 
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terrifying  prosperity  of  America  and  were  money 
to  become  dear  and  difficult  to  obtain,  one  can 
quite  well  imagine  a  political  deal  between  the 
representative  of  the  farmers  and  the  men  who 
are  determined  not  to  see  the  Ship  of  State  rocked 
any  more  by  a  dangerous  system  of  Prohibition. 

Take  as  another  question  those  interferences 
with  hberty  of  action  and  hberty  of  opinion  which 
can  be  roughly  grouped  as  excesses  of  Puritanism, 
moral  and  rehgious.  They  are,  of  course,  £ls  a 
rule  matters  of  State  rather  than  of  national 
action ;  but  one  can  understand  a  party,  either 
old  or  new,  which  demanded  an  alteration  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights,  getting  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the 
men  of  the  younger  generation,  who  feel  humih- 
ated  by  such  contemporary  exhibitions  of  reaction 
as  those  which  we  saw  last  summer  in  Tennessee 
over  the  problems  of  Evolution  and  the  question 
whether  man  is  descended  from  angels  or  mon- 
keys. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  affairs,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  change  party  allegiances. 
Again,  there  are  the  problems  connected  with 
Labour — problems  not  at  the  moment  as  acute 
as  they  are  here,  but  problems  which,  if  America 
should   be   faced   with   a   period    of    temporary 
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trade  depression,  might  very  easily  become 
actual. 

Across  them  cuts  the  colour  question.  Though 
probably  this  will  remain  a  problem  about  which 
the  ordinary  voters  will  be  loath  to  take  sides  or 
to  bring  into  the  political  arena,  it  may  well  happen 
that  it  will  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Republic,  not  so  much  from  any  movement  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  by  action  among  the  negroes 
who  have  of  late  under  the  pressure  of  high  wages 
been  storming  into  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West 
and  there  acquiring  not  only  education  but 
riches.  These  new  recruits  in  the  Labour  market 
are  becoming  capable  of  exercising  electoral  power 
on  a  considerable  scale. 

I  can  understand  old,  experienced  and  disil- 
lusioned machine-politicians  reading  what  I  have 
written  with  an  amused  smile  and  remarking  that 
they  have  heard  all  this  for  the  last  fifty  years 
and  that  nothing  has  ever  come  of  it.  Again, 
if  one  can  imagine  the  G.O.P.,  "  the  Grand  Old 
RepubHcan  Party,"  and  that  slightly  damaged 
archangel,  the  Democratic  Party,  incarnate  and 
talking  to  each  other,  one  might  overhear  a  con- 
versation something  on  these  lines. 

I  will  not  assume  which  of  the  two  wicked  old 
ladies,  the  Gamps  and  Prigs  of  their  several 
17 
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machines,  would  speak  first,  but  I  am  sure  the 
words  would  run  like  this  : 

"  They  say.  Honey,  that  if  we  don't  look  out, 
one  of  us,  or  probably  both  of  us,  will  explode 
owing  to  the  frightful  tension  inside  our  bodices. 
That's  all  bunkum  !     They  can't  get  on  without 
us  and  must  come  under  one  of    our  flags.     If 
they  don't,  they  will  never  get  anything  done. 
Provided  we  stand  firm  together  and  don't  allow 
the  rules  of    the  game  to  be  broken,  we're  all 
right.     Therefore,  my  dear,  what  I  say  is  this. 
Don't  let  ourselves  be  parted  by  designing  persons. 
Let  us  instead  lace  each  other's  corsets  tighter  and 
tighter — ^for  we'll  still  wear  them  in  spite  of  what 
these  silly  girls  may  do — and  hope  for  the  best. 
If  they  don't  like  either  of  us  and  think  they  can 
deal  with  somebody  down  the  road  instead,  let 
'em  try  it.     They'll  soon  get  tired  of  that.     That 
precious  somebody  can't  deliver  the  goods  and  we 
can — even  though  we  do  require  to  have  our  proper 
commissions,  perquisites,  etc.,  etc.     Besides,  we 
are  both  of  us  perfectly  reasonable   and   quite 
willing  to  let  the  young  ones  talk  any  amount  they 
Hke  about  *  duty,'  '  the  national  ideals,'  '  patriot- 
ism,*   *  favourite   sons,'    and   so   forth — provided 
always  that  it  is  only  talk  and  does  not  end  in 
some  fat-head  foUy.    As  for  hquor,  we  are  both  of 
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US  fond  of  a  glass  at  the  proper  time  and  place  and 
quite  sensible  about  it.  On  that  point  we  can 
assure  the  public  that  it  won't  matter  which 
political  side  they  recruit  from,  provided  they  have 
got  a  good  bootlegger.  So  here's  luck  !  If  you'll 
put  in  a  little  more  gin  this  time,  so'U  I  !  " 

All  this  I  comprehend  perfectly.  The  only 
thing  I  have  got  to  urge  against  it  is  I  admit 
quite  commonplace.     It  is  that : 

"God  is  not  always  mocked." 

You  may  humbug  all  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can't 
humbug  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  two  machines 
are  apt  to  forget  when  they  rely  confidently  upon 
getting  together  and  calling  **  Hands  off !  " 

I  am  fully  aware  that  what  I  have  said  will 
expose  me  to  the  grim  and  reticent  comment — for 
there  is  no  man  more  grim  or  reticent  than  the 
American  machine  politician — "  Mind  your  own 
business  !  " 

I  have  already  taken  a  side-show  sounding.  I 
ask  to  take  one  more.  When  Thales  was  asked, 
"  How  can  one  best  bear  adversity  ?  "  he  answered, 
"  If  he  should  see  his  enemies  in  a  worse  plight." 
Probably  in  their  secret  hearts,  if  the  wire-pullers 
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were  asked  the  question,  they  would  each  take 
this  consolation :  "  We  may  be  in  a  tight  place ; 
but,  dash  it  all,  the  other  fellows  are  even  in  a 
worse  !  "  Again,  if  a  kindly  outsider  asked  in 
regard  to  the  parties,  "  How  shall  they  lead  the 
best  and  most  righteous  Hfe  ?  "  one  might  reply 
with  Thales,  "  By  refraining  from  doing  yourself 
what  you  blame  in  others." 

And  so  I  take  my  leave  of  this  tangled  web. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  can  say  that  I  do  not  possess 
"the  valour  of  ignorance";  for  I  am  not  on 
intimate  terms  with  a  single  machine-politician. 
Democrat  or  Republican. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE   AMERICAN    PRESS 

I  CANNOT  close  my  American  Soundings 
without  dropping  my  lead  into  the  wild  and 
whirling  waters  of  American  Journalism. 
I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
especially  for  a  Pressman,  to  do,  for  the  American 
Press,  while  it  does  not  desire  either  praise  or  what 
might  look  hke  patronage  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
does  not  like,  any  more  than  any  other  great  and 
powerful  institution,  to  be  criticized.  It  realizes 
that  its  own  profession  is  in  the  last  resort  criti- 
cism, and  it  does  not  want  to  have  its  functions 
specifically  discussed.  This  is  not  merely  arro- 
gance or  self-righteousness  on  the  part  of  the 
Press,  but  much  more  a  sense  that  the  epigrammatic 
question,  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  is  one 
futile  and  useless.  The  Press  has  got  to  get  on 
with  its  daily  work  and  duties,  and  cannot  be  al- 
ways pulling  up  its  own  roots  and  examining  them. 
Besides,  you  will  always  notice  in  Pressmen  that 
they  have  a  kind  of  intellectual  resentment  for 

criticism  of  their  mystery.     They  hold,  and  quite 
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rightly,  that  the  pubhc  does  not  understand  their 
ideals  and  that  if  they  were  to  explain  what  these 
are,  people  would  think  them  Sophists,  or  Jesuits, 
or  what  not. 

A  similar  feehng  of  potential  resentment  about 
their  profession  is  often  shown  by  lawyers.  They 
think  that  the  public  thinks  that  a  lawyer  can 
always  be  got  by  a  fat  fee  to  champion  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  bad  cause.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
over  the  old,  old  arguments,  though  the  case  for  let- 
ting every  man  get  help  to  make  his  cause  as  clear 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made  is  so  obviously  just. 
The  doctor,  again,  does  not  want  to  hear  his  pro- 
fession defended  from  the  conventional  suspicion 
that  he  does  not  want  his  patients  to  pass  out  of 
his  hands,  and  that  to  cure  a  man  is  so  obvious 
a  loss  of  revenue  that  it  affects  his  intent. 

All  the  same,  I  am  going  to  say  something 
about  the  Press,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  pubhc,  but  have  spent  my  life  as  a 
working  journahst.  No  man  has  a  better  right  to 
make  that  claim  than  a  writing  editor. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  mechanical 
side  of  American  journalism,  or  the  financial,  or 
the  mass-production  organization  of  words  and 
thoughts.  These  subjects  are  very  interesting, 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  world  at  large  ;  but  they 
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have  been  dealt  with  again  and  again  ;  and,  after 
all,  though  spectacular,  they  are  not  the  most 
ixaportant  things  about  the  Press.  In  spite  of 
vast  circulations,  improved  methods  of  folding, 
and  dodges  for  adding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
to  the  period  in  which  the  latest  news  can  be  got 
in  and  the  paper  got  out,  the  written  word  still 
remains  the  sine  qua  non. 

In  no  country  does  the  Press  exercise  a  greater 
influence  than  it  does  in  America.  The  American 
may  not  be  a  great  newspaper  reader — ^in  some 
ways  he  is  not — ^but  he  is  a  great  "glancer  "  at  news- 
papers and  cannot  conceive  existence  as  possible 
without  many  newspapers,  vast  in  size  and  full 
of  everything  that  concerns  human  beings  from 
the  most  trivial  to  the  most  important.  It  is 
true  that  he  cares  more  for  the  front  page  than 
anything  else,  but  he  would  not  tolerate  a  news- 
paper that  was,  so  to  speak,  aU  front  page. 
Though  he  may  only  reaUy  look  at  the  headlines 
on  his  front  page,  he  must  have  a  big,  solid,  hand- 
some frame  for  them. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  habit  would 
have  demoralized,  or,  at  any  rate,  petrified  and 
dried  up  the  American  newspaper  man,  and 
especially  the  leader  writer.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.     Though  at  ordinary  times  the  leaders  in 
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a  great  part  of  the  American  Press  are  not  par- 
ticularly significant — they  are  scintillatingly  empty 
because  they  are  terrified  of  being  called  "  dull,"  or 
didactic,  or  over-critical — there  is  always  an  immi- 
nent sense  of  reserved  power  in  the  American 
newspaper.  Delane  said  that  a  leader-writer 
should  be  like  a  crouching  Hon,  still  as  death  till 
he  springs  ;  but  when  he  does  spring,  as  swift 
and  sudden  as  a  thunder-bolt.  The  American 
leader-writer  spends,  I  grant,  a  long  time  in  pre- 
paring to  pounce,  but  when  the  need  for  speaking 
the  truth  and  taking  a  strong  fine  comes,  he  is 
seldom  found  wanting. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  panegyric  that  was  ever 
made  of  the  newspaper  was  made  by  Walt  Whit- 
man in  one  of  his  monumental  prose  writings 
about  the  Civil  War.  He  tells  of  the  effect  that 
the  great  papers  that  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
North  had  upon  his  mind  and  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  he  grows  lyrical  over  what 
their  "  leaders  "  accompHshed.  I,  at  any  rate,  have 
always  noticed  in  the  American  Press  that  the 
moment  the  need  comes,  the  triviahties  of  Journa- 
lism disappear  as  by  magic  and  the  note  struck 
is  both  worthy  and  virile.  The  soft-opera  strains 
die  away,  and  through  the  leaves  a  sterner  music 
breaks. 
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How  the  American  leader-writer  manages  to  keep 
himself  so  fresh,  so  able  to  strike  with  the  force  of  a 
sledge-hammer  or  the  swiftness  of  a  rapier  when  the 
time  and  the  need  arise,  it  is  difficult  for  the  slower- 
minded  Englishman  to  imagine.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  dealing  so  often  with  nothing 
but  small  issues  would  kill  a  man's  zeal.  But  this 
quickness  in  change  of  attitude,  this  immediate 
response  to  reactions,  this  rapidity  of  action  is 
the  special  prerogative  of  the  American.  Alert- 
ness is  the  national  virtue.  The  American  is 
toujours  en  vidette. 

But  the  normal  American  Pressman  is  much 
more  than  merely  alert.  He  takes  his  profession 
seriously.  While  he  believes  in  publicity  almost 
as  a  panacea,  his  professional  standards  are  high 
and  honourable,  and  he  is  wiUing  to  run  great 
risks  and  make  great  sacrifices  to  maintain  them. 
He  is  content,  too,  to  remain  in  the  shade.  In- 
deed, the  ordinary  American  working  journalist 
is  the  least  advertised  man  in  the  new  world. 
In  an  advertising  age,  in  an  advertising  profes- 
sion and  in  an  advertising  nation,  he  is  the  most 
unadvertised,  unboomed,  unboosted  person  in  his 
country.  The  man  who  breaks  the  record  for 
standing  on  his  head,  or  for  eating  his  dinner 
without  using  his  fingers,  or  some  other  freak  stunt. 
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may  set  all  America  ringing  with  his  name  and  his 
futile  performances. 

The  American  who  proves  an  inspired  inter- 
preter of  national  aims,  or  who  shows  an  almost 
uncanny  instinct  for  the  elucidation  of  some 
European  problem  of  which  he  has  no  first-hand 
knowledge,  does  so  without  any  personal 
applause  or  personal  credit.  That  goes  to  his 
paper,  and  to  his  paper  alone,  unless,  of  course, 
he  is  a  Special  Correspondent  or  a  recognized 
expert  on  a  particular  subject  rather  than  a  pure 
journaUst. 

The  typical  American  journahst  is  wonderful, 
not  only  for  his  renunciation  of  the  flowers  and 
the  wreaths  of  a  popular  laudation.  He  manages 
to  be  cynical  without  being  thereby  demorahzed 
or  rendered  insensitive.  He  is  a  sworn  foe  to 
sentimentaHty  and  to  hysteria,  to  sham  illusions 
and  sham  emotions.  Yet  he  avoids  the  petri- 
fication of  the  man  who  passes  his  life  in  watching 
the  foUies  of  the  vast  lunatic-asylum,  which  the 
world  too  often  seems  to  those  who  watch  it  day 
by  day  at  all  its  vagaries.  Not  only  are  the  un- 
signed pohtical  editorials  of  American  news- 
papers as  a  rule  sane  and  sensible.  They  are  also 
clear  and  vigorous. 

Taken   as   a  whole,   the  American  reviews  of 
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books  are  among  the  most  penetrating  and  in  the 
truest  sense  the  most  critical  to  be  found  any- 
where. I  am  not  saying  this  because  my  books 
have  been  kindly  treated  in  America.  They  were 
that,  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  some 
very  plain,  straightforward  and  wise  criticism 
from  American  sources — criticism  that  made  one 
uncomfortable  and  also  made  one  feel  that  the 
critic  understood  what  one  was  aiming  at  and 
fully  realized  how  much  the  author  had  fallen 
short  of  his  own  ideals  !  Taking  a  very  wide  view, 
I  should  say  that  American  reviewing  is  often  less 
conventional  and  has  more  insight  than  EngHsh 
reviewing. 

In  descriptive  writing  the  American  journalist 
is  extraordinarily  good.  He  will  give  you  the 
impression  of  a  scene  or  a  personality  which 
must  be  the  envy  of  all  men  who  have  tried 
to  paint  in  words.  Nowhere  is  the  art  of  getting 
a  snapshot  picture  on  to  the  printed  page  better 
managed. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  sycophancy  to  my  own  profession.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  weaker  side  of  American 
journalism.  American  journalism,  as  I  have  said 
before,  does  tend  to  be  paralysed  by  the  persis- 
tently and  conventionally  held  idea  that  if  a  man 
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is  to  get  a  large  audience,  he  must  treat  that 
audience  as  if  it  were  composed  of  congenital 
idiots.  Much  of  what  might  otherwise  be  very 
fine  work  in  the  American  newspaper  is  spoilt 
by  .the  fact  that  the  editor,  when  he  goes 
over  his  contributor's  copy,  is  apt  to  use  his 
blue  pencil  and  say,  "  We  can't  have  this. 
It  interests  me,  no  doubt,  and  I  see  the 
charm  and  subtlety  of  it  all ;  but  our  public 
simply  would  not  stand  it.  They  would  not 
realize  what  the  man  was  getting  at,  and  they 
would  call  it  either  '  junk '  or  *  bunk,'  and  throw 
down  their  papers  in  disgust.  Therefore  out  it 
must  go." 

When  once  this  idea  of  playing  down  to  the 
audience,  or  rather  of  setting  up  a  man  of  straw 
and  attributing  to  him  every  kind  of  idiocy  and 
then  endeavouring  to  cater  to  his  alleged  and 
supposed  imbeciUties  and  ineptitudes,  gets  hold 
of  a  quick-witted  and  imaginative  man,  he  soon 
constructs  a  fearful  idol  before  which  he  believes 
it  ihis  duty  to  bow  down.  No  doubt  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  this  adulation  of  the  congenital 
idiot,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  having 
fallen  into  this  error.  Anyway,  I  admit  that  the 
men  who  adore  the  idol,  and  so  spoil  their  news- 
papers and  their  magazines,  will  at  a  crisis  act  as 
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I  have  described  above.  They  will  hurl  their 
idol  down — "  of  saner  worship  sanely  proud  " — 
and  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
whether  the  pubhc  likes  it  or  not,  or  whether  they 
pretend  not  to  be  able  to  understand  it,  or  whether, 
again,  there  seems  a  risk  of  making  them  angry 
because  they  cannot  get  the  old,  futile  type  of 
mental  food — "  same  as  George  Gordon  Bennett 
used  to  bake." 

When  one  deals  with  the  American  Press  and 
the  American  journalist,  one  who  is  a  journalist 
himself,  if  he  has  any  power  of  sympathy,  any 
sensitiveness  of  mind,  cannot  but  note  with 
admiration  the  wonderful  instinct  for  news  and 
pubhcity  which  informs  the  American  newspaper 
and  all  who  write  in  it.  Americans  understand 
better  than  any  other  People  what  news  is  and 
value  it  for  its  own  sake.  And  they  are  quite 
right.  Publicity  as  a  whole  is  an  immense  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant.  It  is  true — to  carry  on 
my  analogy — that  you  may  produce  sores  and 
wounds  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  germicides  and 
disinfectants,  and  may  thereby  kill  good  germs 
as  well  as  bad  germs.  But,  on  balance,  this 
instinct  for  discovering  news,  passing  it  on,  and 
understanding  also  what  kind  of  news  people 
want  to  hear  about  is  a  tremendous  national  asset. 
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and  one  which  I  wish  was  more  cultivated  in  our 
own  country. 

As  I  have  said  before,  what  we  want  here 
is  more  news  and  less  comment,  and  what 
America  wants  is  rather  less  news  and  more 
comment. 


ENVOI 

COULD  I  provide  a  better  Envoi  for  my 
book  than  the  three  stanzas  given  below  ? 
They  were  written  in  the  Seventies  by  an 
Enghsh  poet  dead  some  thirty  years.  I  shall 
not  name  him,  because  half  my  readers,  both  in 
England  and  America,  will  recognize  the  writer, 
and  I  want  the  other  half  who  do  not  recognize 
him  to  find  him  out.  If  they  do  that,  they  will, 
I  am  sure,  soon  come  under  his  spell,  and  I  shall 
have  helped  make  a  conquest.  If  I  merely  put 
a  name  that  is  not  very  well  known,  they  would 
pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ah,  friend,  how  vain  their  pedant's  part. 

Their  hurrying  toils  how  idly  spent. 
How  have  they  wronged  the  gentler  heart 

Which  thrills  the  awakening  continent ! 
"Who  have  not  learned  on  this  bright  shore 

What  sweetness  issues  from  the  strong. 
Where  flowerless  forest,  cataract-roax. 

Have  found  a  blossom  and  a  song  ! 

"  And,  thou,  come  hither,  friend  !  thou  too 

Their  kingdom  enter  as  a  boy ; 
Fed  with  their  glorious  youth  renew 

Thy  dimmed  prerogative  of  joy  ; — 
Come  with  small  question,  little  thought. 

Through  thy  worn  veins  what  pulse  shall  flow. 
With  what  regrets,  what  fancies  fraught. 

Shall  silver-footed  summer  go. 
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"  So  once  the  Egyptian,  gravely  bold. 

Wandered  the  Ionian  folk  among. 
Heard  from  their  high  Letoon  rolled 

That  song  the  Delian  maidens  sung  ; 
Danced  in  his  eyes  the  dazzUng  gold. 

For  with  his  voice,  the  tears  had  sprung, — 
'  They  die  not,  these  !  they  wax  not  old. 

They  are  ever-living,  ever-young  !  '  " 


I 


Truly  can  I  say  of  the  American  people,  as  did 
the  poet, 

"  They  are  ever-Uving,  ever  young  !  " 


Ave,  but  not  Vale,  Columbia ! 
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